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RUSSIA’S GREAT NAVAL ENTERPRISE : 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF INTERCOURSE BETWEEN THE BALTIC 
AND THE BLACK SEA, 


Tue introduction of the railway, as a factor in the development of the 
resources of Siberia and Central Asia, is justly regarded as marking 
an epoch in the history of the Russian Empire ; but, so far as Europe 
is directly concerned, the political and economic advantages resulting 
from this great achievement are of comparative insignificance to the 
latest project of the Russian Government—the establishment of 
naval and commercial communication between the Baltic and the 
Black Seas. This is to be accomplished by means of a waterway, 
extending from Diinamiinde, in the Gulf of Riga, to Kherson, on the 
estuary of the Dnieper. 

Although the importance of the new undertaking, when judged by 
the strategic and commercial advantages likely to accrue from it, is 
comparable to that of the great railway, it will be even more remark- 
able as an engineering exploit; while the outlay of money involved 
—a not inconsiderable sum—and the time occupied in the work, 
will, in view of the magnitude of the enterprise, be relatively insig- 
nificant. It is estimated that when the railway is finished, the total 
cost will have amounted to 400,000,000 roubles, while the revenues 
will, for a long time to come, be unimportant, and out of all propor- 
tion to the money invested; but from the new enterprise there will 
be considerable and immediate returns when the waterway is opened 
for traffic.' The waterway, when first projected, was estimated to 
cost £20,000,000, and the work was to be completed in five years.” 

(1) The public are led to suppose that the traffic on the Siberian Railway is greater than 
is actually the case ; for in the official reports of the thousands of passengers transported 
East, and the millions of poods of goods conveyed West, no mention is made of the fact 
that the imposing totals include soldiers and Government stores. 

(2) Although this estimate of the time it will take to construct the waterway is 
generally accepted, I think it highly improbable, in view of the enormous obstacles to 
be overcome, that it can be completed in less than eight or even ten years. 
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The Siberian Railway traverses a country which, to an area of 
400,000 miles, has only 100,000 inhabitants, while the cities and 
towns connected by it are yet in their infancy ; whereas the waterway 
across western Russia will connect important cities and towns already 
in a flourishing condition, which, with increased facilities for the 
export of their produce, could double, and even treble, their present 
output. 

These great cities, such as Kief, Kremchug, and Ekaterinoslay, will 
be in direct communication with Kherson in the south and the Port 
of Riga in the north. At present, although the Dnieper for hundreds 
of versts is the highway of traffic, the rapids, about 217 miles above 
the city of Kherson, entirely divert trade from the latter city, most 
of it going overland to Nikolaief and Odessa. I purposely refrain 
from mentioning in this connection cities like the capital of Minsk, 
through which province the route will lie, for many towns, now un- 
important, being on the main artery of intercourse between the 
northern and southern ports, will increase in importance at the 
expense of the old-established centres not so fortunately situated in 
this respect: while others will spring up in a short time at the con- 
fluence of navigable rivers—such as the Prypet, the Desna, and the 
Svislotche—with the Dnieper, that willin a very few years surpass in 
importance any yet existing. 

The whole course of the waterway will lie through some of the 
most naturally productive, if not the most producing, “ governments ” 
of the Empire, and goods usually transported by rail from Odessa 
will go much cheaper rid the waterway to St. Petersburg. The enor- 
mous and ever-increasing output of petroleum, salt, iron, and other 
products of the Western Caucasus and Don Cossacks, with which the 
Vischnei-Volotschosk Canal ' is inadequate to deal, can be transported 
rid the Don, the Straits of Yenikelye, Kertch, and so on to the 
Dnieper and the Baltic; returning with rye from Minsk and Vitebsk, 
and wheat from the provinces of Kiev and Podolia—the best grown 
in Russia—for there is nearly always a scarcity of these commodities 
in the mining districts before mentioned. 

But leaving commercial considerations for the moment apart, let us 
consider this enterprise with regard to its strategic importance, and 
we shall find that what the railway system is to the Army, the canal 
will be to the Navy. While the former enables Russia to mobilise her 
troops with an economy and dispatch formerly impossible, the water- 
way will enable her to concentrate her naval strength in either the 
Baltic or Black Seas, as occasion may require—-an achievement alto- 
gether impossible under the present circumstances. 

(1) This canal traverses ceatral Russia from the Baltic to the Caspian Sea, and it is 
estimated that not less than 6,000 barges pass along it annually. Water communication 
for lighter river traffic exists by no less than three different routes between the Ba'tic 


and the Black Seas; the total length of navigable waterways in European Russia, 
including rivers, canals, and tributaries, is no less than 32,353 versts. 
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For some time to come, Russia will probably rest content with her 
recent territorial acquisitions and occupy herself with their internal 
development ; but can we reasonably expect that, should opportunity 
occur, such as would be furnished by a general European war, for 
instance, she would not avail herself of it to extend her water- 
way to the Mediterranean, eid the Black Sea and the Bosphorus ? 
The Bosphorus is, in more than one sense, a continuation of what 
will be the great naval waterway, for the entrance to the former will 
be just opposite to the exit from the latter: and it is a geographical, 
or rather hydrographical, fact that the influx of fresh water into the 
Bosphorus is due to currents that cross the Black Sea direct from 
the mouths of the great Russian rivers. There is no knowing when 
Russia will not be in a position to promote a European conflict— 
for while the Peace doctrine is preached abroad it is vigorously 
suppressed at home—and, under such circumstances, the inter-commu- 
nication between her northern and southern naval establishments will 
enable her to muster all her available battleships in the Black Sea, 
almost before the Powers realise her object. 

I need not point out that such a waterway could easily be rendered 
impregnable ; but I may observe that the estuary of the Dnieper is 
not less than 15 miles long and six broad, with a great arm of 
land stretching out into the sea, which, well fortified, would command 
the entrance not only of the great waterway but of the River Bug as 
well. The naval docks of Nikolaief are situated on the latter river, 
practically inland, behind Kherson. 

It would be going beyond facts to assert that this undertaking will 
make Russia a great naval Power; but it will at least strengthen her 
position, and, while she will be a constant menace to Constantinople, 
it will render her practically unassailable in her own waters. 

The route to be taken in constructing the waterway is marked by 
three rivers, the Diina or Dwina, the Beresina, and the Dnieper, all 
united by means of a canal and tributaries of the two former in the 
province of Lithuania, in the government of Minsk. In this district 
the land is flat and marshy, though fertile in parts ; but a little north 
of Minsk there is a ridge of low hills which determines the course of 
a number of small streams, that flow thence in opposite directions, 
some north to the Baltic, others to the Black Sea. Two of these 
streams are the Ulla and Sergatch, the former a branch of the Diina, 
the second a tributary of the Beresina. The latter river flows into the 
Dnieper at the eastern extremity of the Pinsk Marshes. The connection 
between the Diina and Beresina is effected by a canal,’ which unites 
the Ulla and the Sergatch. By this means commercial intercourse 
was instituted in the early part of the century from Diinamiinde, in 
the north, to Ekaterinoslav,in the south. Below the capital of this 

(1) This canal was projected in 1797, and finished in 1801-3. 
302 
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province, however, navigation is interrupted for a distance of 40 
miles. 

The Dnieper flowing through the provinces of Smolensk and 
Mohilev is unnavigable till it joins the Beresina at Goryal, in Minsk ; 
but it becomes deeper and broader all the way southward as far as 
Ekaterinoslav, a matter of nearly 600 versts (or 400 miles). The 
Beresina is navigable for vessels of moderate draught; but as the 
great waterway is to be of an uniform depth of 28 feet—a foot 
deeper than the Suez Canal—the channel of the watercourse will 
have to be considerably deepened. The depth of the Dnieper wilh 
also have to be increased, especially where it passes through the 
Pinsk Marshes, and what we should call forests, but which are known 
locally as the polyesiye (the woods). 

The River Diina, from Polotsk to the Gulf of Riga, is navigable for 
ordinary traffic, but only during the spring floods for larger vessels. 
All Russian rivers get t shallow as they approach the sea, and even at 
Riga, one of the most important shipping ports on the Baltic, vessels 
drawing more than 10 feet of water cannot enter the inner harbour. 
Riga stands five miles above the mouth of the river, the harbour 
being in reality at Diinamiinde, where there is a fortress appropriately 
situated to command the entrance of the future great naval waterway 
to the Black Sea." 

The deepening of the bed of the Diina from the Gulf of Riga to 
Polotsk will entail much labour and time, but will offer no serious 
obstacles that skilful engineers will not be able to overcome. The 
chief obstructions to traffic are loose, sandy formations and aquatic 
vegetation of the Butomus umbellatus species, which sometimes grows 
to 2 feet in length. 

The Dnieper below Kiev is very deep and broad, but the depth 

varies, owing to huge masses of drifting sand. Practically speaking, 
however, it is navigable for ships of heavy draught for the 150 
miles that intervene between this city and Ekaterinoslavy. Ekater- 
inoslay is situated immediately above the rapids, called by the 
natives Porogi (literally steppes), that stretch away for 40 miles to 
Alexandrovsk, whence to Kherson, another 200 miles, the river again 
becomes navigable for vessels of moderate draught. 

From Kremchug the river flows calm and smooth, though here and 
there great masses of granite stand out of the water; to careful 

(1) The whole route is lined by great fortresses, some of them of great antiquity. 
They mark what was formerly the frontier of Poland, prior to the absorption of that 
country into the Empire. Those of Borosov and Bobruisk, on the Beresina, are the 
most noted, the latter having held out successfully against Napoleon when the French 
marched on Moscow. They are now important as commercial centres, and when the 
great waterway is constructed, they will, undoubtedly, attract most of the trade of the 


province from the capital, which stands some fifty miles back on the Switschlock, a 
tributary of the Beresina. 
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navigation they are no serious obstacle, however, as the river is broad, 
and the channel deep. 

From Kremchug there is a great change in the formation of the 
river bed. On reference to a map it will be seen that the river takes 
a turn in a south-easterly direction, a few miles above Ekaterinoslav. 
This is due to a great plateau of granite that resists the full power of 
the stream, and forces it through a sand-formation of the tertiary 
period. - This solid mass of granite is a natural dam, which holds 
back the flood between the steep banks of the river, and accounts for 
the great depth of the water. Peitzhold, in his book, “ Reise im West- 
lichen und Siidlichen Russland,” observes that, had not the water suc- 
ceeded in breaking through the solid granite at Ekaterinoslav, Russia 
would have one great river the less flowing into the Black Sea. 
Continuing in a south-easterly course, and uniting with the River 
Don, it would have debouched into the Sea of Asov, by Taganrog. 
The force of the water, however, burst through the mass of granite 
below Ekaterinoslay, and the river now, with a rage that is indescrib- 
able, hurls itself down the 40-mile incline marked at intervals by 
the Porogi. Ships have to be unloaded at old Samara above the 
falls, their merchandise being conveyed 40 miles overland, and re- 
shipped at Alexandrovsk, from which town the river is again 
navigable the rest of the way to Kherson—another 200 miles. 

Under these circumstances it is scarcely to be wondered at that 
merchants prefer to send their wares by rail to Odessa or Nikolaief, 
and that Kherson, the capital of the government, which includes the 
two former towns, should take second rank. Kherson has, perhaps, 
the best position of any shipping-port on the Black Sea, and were it 
not for the rapids of Ekaterinoslav, would command the export and 
import trade, from and to, the cities and towns on the banks of the 
Dnieper, Beresina and Diina, a distance of 994 miles—that is, from 
the Baltic to the Black Sea. The present state of things will, of 
course, be remedied when the waterway is constructed, and then, 
doubtless, the great trade of Odessa and Nikolaief will, together with 
the shipping, be transferred to Kherson, which offers a sure and secure 
harbour. The estuary of the Dnieper is 15 miles long, and from 
four to six broad, being sheltered by a great arm of land, that not only 
commands the entrance to the waterway of the future, but to the 
mouth of the Bug—that is, the approach to the Naval Docks of 
Nikolaief—as well. 

The opening of direct communication with the Baltic will result 
not only in the transfer of the trade and shipping to Kherson, but 
the export produce from the interior will find its way thither too. 
The immense amount of traffic, by means of queer flat-bottomed 
boats, between the interior of Poland and the Black Sea, will no 
longer follow the course of the Bug, but, taking the River Prypet, 
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which is eminently suitable for this sort of navigation, will strike 
the main waterway a hundred miles above Kiev, and float down with 
the current to Kherson. At present the river craft mostly go by the 
Bug to Nikolaief, and by the Dniester to Odessa. 

The most difficult part of the enterprise will be the circumventing 
of the cataracts, and to accomplish this many attempts have been 
made. 1. By blowing up the Porogi themselves. 2. By construct- 
ing canals. Fifty years ago a canal from above the falls to the Black 
Sea, vid Nikolaief, was projected. It is just possible, but by no 
means probable, that this project will be realised; for below the falls 
the river is navigable, as I have observed, for 200 miles, and to cut a 
channel for 40 miles is a lighter undertaking than to deepen and 
widen a shallow stream for 200. 

The throwing up of dams, in the shallow parts of the Dnieper, 
would serve to deepen the lower river as the granite obstruction does 
the upper. The river as it flows into the province of Kherson is 
very broad, and, save in mid-stream, very shallow. Therefore, the 
surface of the water could undoubtedly be raised by this means: for 
although the country is almost flat, being a gradual depression 
extending for many miles from the interior, it is high above the river 
bed, so there would be little danger of an inundation, especially if a 
few locks were constructed to meet the emergencies that might arise 
in the spring. 

After the breaking up of the ice, when the water is very high, the 
rapids of Ekaterinoslav are sometimes navigated by small boats, rafts, 
and even barques of light draught, the owners being tempted to make 
the perilous passage by the desire to avoid the cost of transport over- 
land ; but merchandise of any value is rarely conveyed this way.’ 

Not only are the Porogi* to be feared, but there are innumerable 
rocks and shallows still moré dangerous, because less accurately 
known. These latter create whirlpools that frequently draw vessels 
to destruction, in spite of the extraordinary skill with which they are 
manceuvred, 

Although immense amounts of timber are floated over the rapids 


(1) Alexandre Peitzhold records that, in the years 1832-4, no less than 49 ships and 
107 rafts were wrecked and 30 men drowned. In the-year 1842 the passage was wholly 
impassable, and a boat that attempted to make the passage was literally ripped up 
(reisen) in the space of one second. 

(2) The Porogi are ten in number. The Kaidak Porog is half-a-verst below 
Woloschniow ; the next is the Lochanski, half-a-verst below the Kaidak ; at the distance 
of another half-verst is the Wolonski. Between this and the Porog of Sworonetz two 
versts intervene, and also another two between the Sworonetz and the Ne-Nassytelz. 
The remainder at various shorter distances apart are called the Wolmachski, the 
Lischnoi, and the Wolnoi respectively. They have a total fall of 107 feet. An 
exhaustive account of these Porogi is given by Alexander Stuckenberg, in his great 
work, ”~ Hydrographic des Russischen Reichs,’ vol. IIL., pages 252, 253, 254. 
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and down stream to Kherson, the route is, to all practical purposes, 
closed to traffic at Ekaterinoslay. 

The construction of the waterway will involve the cutting of a 
canal between the latter town and Alexandrovsk ; but to avoid the 
necessity of blasting the granite formation, which might be attended 
with serious consequences owing to the pressure of the river, it will 
probably be made to skirt the granite plateau and join the main river 
higher up. 

Of the great cities and towns situated on the main waterway the 
most important is Kiev, the recognised centre of commerce for south- 
western Russia. Not only is the produce of the surrounding country 
brought thither down the tributaries of the Dnieper, but great impulse 
has been given to manufactures." 

Kremchug, which is situated at the confluence of the Pset with the 
Dnieper, has progressed evenly with its neighbours; manufactures 
are making great progress, and agricultural implements, which used 
to be imported at Odessa, are manufactured here, the iron being mined 
in the neighbourhood. When we consider the enormous amount of 
land under cultivation, no more need be said of the prospects of this 
new industry. 

But it is in the government of Ekaterinoslav that the most extra- 
ordinary progress is being made. At the end of the last century this 
province was a wilderness, peopled only by a few nomadic Tartar 
tribes; at the present time it is the best populated government in the 
Empire.” 

The great progress made in the districts of Little Russia is not to 
be wondered at; with such undeveloped resources it is a matter for 
surprise that it has not been more rapid. Take the government of 
Minsk, for instance. True, it is marshy and unhealthy, and is con- 
sidered one of the poorest districts in south-western Russia ; but it can 
boast a list of industries that any English county might envy. It 
produces more corn than is needed by the inhabitants, but little is 
exported, owing probably to the lack of facilities for cheap transport. 
Hemp, flax, rye are cultivated, and great trade is done in leather. 
Horses and cattle are reared, and iron is mined. Other industries 
of equal importance have been introduced within the last few years.® 


(1) In 1888 Kiev (the town) had a population of 17,089; at the present day it num- 
bers nearly 200,000. Large sugar refineries and tanneries have started up, also steam 
flour mills, chemical and iron works. Woollen cloths are also manufactured, while 
great trade is done in hides, tallow, sugar, glass, china, saltpetre, which are transported 
to Odessa by rail. The great fair of last year showed returns amounting to one million 
sterling. 

(2) The population which in 1830 was 600,000, increased in 1860 to 1,138,000, and 
in 1888 it amounted to 1,905,540. The southern extremity of this province commands 
the trade of the Sea of Asof. 

(3) But here, as almost everywhere else in Russia where there are forests, timber- 
cutting is the chief industry. 
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This great progress in industries is not a little due to the German 
colonists, of whom there are some 25,000 in the Province of Minsk 
alone. In the north they are even more numerous.’ 

What might not be expected of a country with such natural 
resources under proper administration, and with facilities for trans- 
port cheaper and more direct than the railway! 

The Government entertain the project for a waterway across 
western Russia chiefly for its strategic value, but the commercial 
advantages to be derived from the undertaking are not ignored. 
Alexander III. was the first to give the project serious attention, and, 
by his direction, a survey was made. When the present Emperor 
was approached on the subject, he referred the matter to the Minis- 
tries of Finance and of Ways and Communications. But although 
extreme reticence is observed in official circles, and imposed on the 
press, there is no doubt that the establishment of naval intercourse 
between the two seas is but a question of time. A desire on the part 
of the Government not to increase the national expenditure, which 
has during the last few years been enormous, prevented this enter- 
prise being promoted in 1897; but for such an object, there would 
be plenty of money forthcoming, if the Russian Government, instead 
of drawing on the national funds, sanctioned the formation of a 
private syndicate. 

8. 


(1) Germans are about 5 per cent. of the population of the south, but in the north, 
especially on the Diina, the descendants of the early Teuton settlers have the commerce 
almost altogether in their own hands. They have completely Germanised the country ; 
the names of the cities—Friedrichstadt, Jacobstadt, Diinamiinde, &c.—bear witness to 
this. Notwithstanding the government policy is to encourage foreigners, they are 
beginning to draw the line at having foreign names for their cities and fortresses, and 
some time ago a decree was issued by which Diinaburg is to be called Dwinsk. I doubt 
if Dwinsk will be substituted for Diina, for a Polish or Russian equivalent for, Diina- 
minde would cause considerable trouble to foreign navigators on the Baltic. 
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THE TERCENTENARY OF VELASQUEZ. 


Ar the moment of the downfall of Spain as a power in the world 
there is danger lest we let an occasion pass which may recall wherein 
Spain’s glory really lies. On the 6th of June it will be three hundred 
years since the birth at Seville of Diego Velasquez. 

It is the first time that a centennial commemoration of the birth of 
Velasquez has had any international significance. A century ago, 
though in England, at all events, our national love of travel led to 
some appreciation of Velasquez, that appreciation was of a very partial 
character.’ Reynolds, it is true, admired Velasquez; it is said that he 
pronounced the portrait of Innocent X. “the finest picture in Rome ; ” 
and we are also told that, with Guido’s “ St. Michael,” it was the only 
picture he copied. Yet I do not think that there is a single reference 
to Velasquez either in his Discourses or his Notes of Travel; he 
probably regarded him as a brilliant outside member of the Venetian 
school, not worth any special separate characterisation. Possibly 
Velasquez himself would have consented to be so classed; he belonged 
to no great national school; he disliked Raphael, and was wholly 
without affinity with the Florentines; he had witnessed the full 
splendour of the Venetian school, and it is recorded that he once 
enthusiastically admitted the supremacy of Titian. A sincere and 
patient student of nature, it may well be that he never realised his 
own profound originality. To-day we can see that every modern 
movement in painting has been to some extent forestalled by 
Velasquez. Such great and diverse initiators as Corot and Manet, 
whose originality cannot be contested, may be said to have conscious 
or unconscious points of departure in Velasquez. 

How is it, we are tempted to ask, that Spain, with no great national 
art, produced the man who is now regarded by most competent judges 
as perhaps the greatest of European painters, and certainly more than 
any other the forerunner of our modern forms of art? There have 
been two primary centres of European art in painting: the old 

“truscan district around Florence in the South, and the country 
around the estuary of the Rhine in the North; and there has been 
one secondary and intermediate centre, Venice, in all save technical 
originality scarcely second to these. Yet while Raphael, Rem- 
brandt, and Titian, the mighty protagonists of these three schools, are 
surrounded and followed by workers so nearly their peers that they 

(l) To-day—as perhaps we scarcely recognise—our own National Gallery possesses 


a more varied and characteristic selection of the works of Velasquez than any other 
gallery outside Madrid. 
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scarcely maintain their pre-eminence, Velasquez, with no peers at all, 
and only one fellow artist, Murillo, who can be said to possess any 
marked European significance, as seen from our present standpoint 
overtops them all. 

It is instructive to observe that the problem is not unique in the 
manifestations of Spanish genius. It so happens that in European 
fiction also there are two great centres, in Renaissance Italy and 
Eighteenth-Century England, with another, if less original yet attaining 
greater perfection than either of the others, in France. Yet, if 
anyone were asked to name the greatest European novel, he would not 
go either to Italy or England or France. He would probably again 
turn to Spain, to find in Cervantes a novelist who belonged to no 
school and who had no peers. “Don Quixote” belongs to the 
familiar literature of the world, yet few who have not made some 
study of Spanish literature but would be puzzled to name another 
Spanish novel or novelist. On the basis of the native love of adven- 
ture, the pungent humour and the homely naturalism of the 
picaresque novelists, arose the most perfect embodiment in literature 
of the everlasting illusion of life. 

In the same way Velasquez may seem to be wholly unrelated to his 
fellows, his predecessors, his masters. His first master, Herrera, 
painted with a power and violence which marked his whole turbulent 
and lawless personality. Velasquez speedily left him. His second 
master, Pacheco, was an insignificant, painstaking mannerist, who 
cherished a profound faith in traditions, and who worshipped Raphael. 
Velasquez remained with him, indeed even learnt from him, but 
ignored traditions and disliked Raphael. 

Still, no artist, however original, can be wholly free from the 
influence of traditions. Even if he is so placed, as we may perhaps 
say Velasquez was, that traditions neutralise each other and leave him 
unaffected, that is still a noteworthy fact, to be accounted for in any 
statement of the man’s genius. In the case of Spanish art, the forces 
of tradition are very curious, and it is instructive to trace them. 

The geographical position of Spain places it midway between the 
art centres of the North and the South. It is true that, so far as 
latitude is concerned, Spain belongs to the south, but its westerly 
situation and its extent of Atlantic coast largely neutralise the 
influence of latitude, and bring Spain into proximity to the north not 
possessed by either Italy or Southern France. Thus it is inevitable 
that from the earliest time we should be able to find traces in Spain 
of the art of Flanders, of the various schools of Italy, and of African 


Arab art.! 


(1) Justi has noted that an Arab element of horse-shoe arches and battlements 
appears in Spanish manuscripts even of the eleventh century. In the region of painting 
we are not further concerned with the Eastern element. 
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Its geographical position thus placed Spain in a state of equipoise 
between contending art influences. Racial, commercial, and political 
influences have tended to modify that equipoise. The Visigothic 
domination in Spain during several centuries profoundly affected the 
ideals and temper as well as the composition of the race. The most 
real affinities of the Spanish in painting are not with the southern 
schools of Italy, but with the Bolognese school during its later phases 
of vigorous realism, with the Venetian school, and first of all with the 
Flemings. The early Flemish school is to-day better represented in 
Spain than any other school; the best works of some of the best 
masters—Bouts, Van der Weyden, Gherart David—still remain in 
Spain, and Jan van Eyck himself journeyed to Portugal. From the 
fifteenth century onwards to Velasquez, we may trace an uninterrupted 
line of artists who followed the Flemish methods. Even Italian in- 
fluences, so far at least as Seville, the home of Velasquez, is concerned, 
seem to have reached Spain largely through the channel of their numer- 
ous Flemish imitators. Valencia is, after Andalucia, the chief Spanish 
seat of art activity in painting, and here from the geographical reason 
of the proximity of Italy, Italian influences predominate. Yet even 
in Valencia it was the coarse naturalistic methods—the strong lights, 
the realistic muscular figures never painted without a model, the 
roughly masculine, often crude, grasp of vivid situation—displayed 
by the late Bologna painters, and especially by Caravaggio, that 
influenced Valencian art at its best, moulding Ribalta and reaching a 
more complete embodiment in Ribera. 

It is very instructive also to observe that while such special 
characters as the Spanish genius may be said to possess in art—“ the 
expression,’ as Lord Leighton well defined it, “of a great and 
masculine race, fervid in temper perhaps beyond any other, but with 
little creative artistic impulse, little sensitiveness of artistic fibre, a 
race possessed with noble instincts and lofty ideals ”—developed 
harmoniously in association with Flemish (as well as Venetian) 
influences, the Italian influences of the Renaissance for a time wholly 
swamped and corrupted them. Except in the naturalism of Caravaggio 
—that strange artist of Flemish nature, born out of due place, and 
developing solely by the light of his own native genius—the distinc- 
tively Italian schools were only an influence for evil on Spanish art, and 
the period of the so-called ‘“‘ Mannierists” was a period of unredeemed 
artistic poverty. 

Velasquez was born to see the final defeat of the ‘“ Mannierists,” 
and his master, Pacheco, may be said to be the last of them. But 
the discredit they had thrown on the old Flemish traditions was too 
complete to be easily overcome, and it was towards an Italian school, 
though fortunately the wholly northern and congenial school of 
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Venice, that Spanish artists were now turning. So it was that Venice, 
both directly through his profound admiration of Titian and Tin- 
toret, and indirectly through the influence of Theotocopoli, Titian’s 
Greek pupil, had its part in the moulding of Velasquez. 

We must always remember that Velasquez belonged to Seville, the 
great commercial metropolis of Spain, practically a maritime city. 
The other two great centres of painting in those days, Venice and 
Antwerp—as Bruges earlier and Amsterdam later—were also great 
seaports, commercially linked with all that was rich and strange and 
beautiful in the farthest East and the farthest West. Such centres 
were naturally the homes of great schools of painting; their cosmo- 
politan atmosphere favoured an attitude of esthetic detachment, their 
mercantile activity brought in all the marvellous exotic products 
which stimulate and develop artistic activity, and the wealth of their 
merchants enabled the painters who thus arose to work out to the 
full the energy within them. The artists of each race put into their 
work the spirit of their racee—the Fleming his excessive energy, hic 
delight in gorgeous colour; the Venetian his calm and massive satis- 
faction in the sensuous beauty of man and woman, in the joy of 
dreamful repose—but only the splendour and wealth of great mari- 
time centres could stimulate the racial spirit to embody a personal 
vision of the world in pigments. 

Seville was then at the height of its glory. What it was once we 
may still judge by its vitality and delightfulness even to-day. It was 
not only the most living city in Spain, it was at one moment the most 
conspicuous city of Europe. Seville then stood out as the commercial 
metropolis of the New World, the haven of those galleons whose almost 
fabulously rich cargoes so mightily impressed at once both the piratic 
and the poetic sides of the English temper, that to our insular imagi- 
nations they have passed into the realm of fairyland. For a brief 
period Seville was the centre of the commercial world, and for a race 
so uncommercial as the Spanish, so swift to barter merchandise for 
those causes of devotion or of pride that lay nearer to their hearts, 
this inevitably meant the profit of art, above all, of religious art. The 
quiet eyes and laborious hands of the men of Bruges and Amsterdam 
were largely devoted to reproducing the precise lineaments of 
the strange and beautiful things that their ships brought to their 
quays. The indolent and haughty Spaniards showed no such pre- 
occupation. The art of Seville was mainly religious art; the Ma- 
donna, then as now, was worshipped there with peculiar fervour. The 
Spanish pictures of that epoch scarcely show the faintest signs of 
Spain’s vast colonial empire; in large measure, it may well be, be- 
cause Spain traded little with the more refined countries of the East, 
but chiefly, we may be sure, because of the temper of the race. Yet 
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in the inevitable cosmopolitan influences of such a centre of life on 
so keen an eye and so profound an intellect as Velasquez, lay certainly 
one of the factors in the great artist’s detachment from the world he 
scrutinised so keenly. 

To understand Velasquez there is another point we must never 
forget, and that is his race. It is true that on the mother’s side he 
was a Spaniard, an Andalucian hidalgo of Seville, a Velasquez, for 
he adopted his mother’s surname, probably as carrying greater weight 
in Seville than that of the foreign paternal Silvas. This maternal 
ancestry was certainly a primary factor in making him a painter, for 
the Portuguese, though not without instincts of art, have, somewhat 
strangely, never shown any profound aptitude for painting. But at 
the same time it scarcely accounts for the temper of his work. Putting 
aside the superiority which comes of surpassing genius, there are 
qualities in Velasquez’s work which we find little or not at all in the 
painters of Spain, while some of the most conspicuous features of 
pure Spanish art are lacking. Certainly, the Spanish artists were 
realists, but no purely Spanish artist was ever so radically and unfail- 
ingly naturalistic as Velasquez. In all the others there is some other 
element which comes into conflict, often rather disastrous conflict, with 
their realism; in most of them, and especially in Zurbaran, there is 
the intense Spanish religious fervour, a fervour which is curiously 
lacking in Velasquez, which he seems to have been congenitally 
incapable of experiencing; in Murillo again, as well as in many 
minor men, there is also the genuine Andalucian tendency to 
sacrifice everything to some delicious, but often too obvious or too 
emphatic, effect. By both these characteristically Spanish and 
Southern traits, Velasquez, though he lived in the atmosphere that 
was peculiarly favourable to their development in his friends and 
fellow-pupils, was wholly untouched from first to last. He maintained 
with absolute calm his own position of independence, and developed 
with solid tenacity and sobriety his own convinced and instinctive 
naturalism. This temper was the temper of a Northern, not of a 
Southern race. From the contemplation of his work alone an acute 


judge of races might declare that here was a man largely of Northern 


race. 

Velasquez’s father was a Silva, of noble and ancient family, be- 
longing to Oporto. Northern Portugal, it must be remembered, is 
inhabited by a race largely northern in its ancestry and affinities, 
and wholly unlike the feebler and to-day decadent race to be found 
to the south, at Lisbon. The northern Portuguese are a solid, large- 
bodied, robust race, famed for the beauty of their women. From the 
earliest ages also—and Oporto is a city of extreme antiquity—the 
northern Portuguese have been distinguished by their fierce and 
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resolute spirit of freedom ; Oporto first arose to shake off the Moorish 
yoke, and the men of northern Portugal still to-day represent the 
ancient Portuguese, a race of sturdy and prosperous farmers, of fear- 
less navigators who preceded even the English in sailing to far seas 
and seizing strange lands. Not only are the Portuguese, racially, 
of Northern origin; their art products also bear witness to this 
affinity. It is not until we realise that Velasquez was the son of 
a Portuguese father, of race wholly alien to the grave, indolent, 
sensuous Andalucians, that the soul of his work is revealed to us 
at its origin. 

The greatness of Velasquez seems to have been suspected even 
by those who knew him in youth at Seville. But the atmosphere 
of Seville could scarcely aid in carrying his development far. His 
native tenacity and independence were strong to resist all foreign 
influences, but if he had been forced to work for the monks and 
merchants of Seville, Velasquez would certainly have been placed 
at a disadvantage. At an early age the influence of friends trans- 
ferred him to Castile. 

Unlike Andalucia, Castile was not a centre of painting; yet the 
Castilian spirit was far less alien to Velasquez than the Andalu- 
cian spirit. The Visigothic blood, no doubt, as certainly the Visi- 
gothic spirit, is inherited by the race that finally dominated Spain, 
and while it was sterile in art, it was yet akin to the Northern spirit 
of Velasquez. The fervid and haughty temper of Castile offered the 
conditions that would best enable him to develop his own peculiar 
qualities to the utmost. 

If any further condition was necessary to complete the good for- 
tune of Velasquez, it was that he became the privileged servant and 
favourite painter of the King of Spain. Kings have often been 
admirable connoisseurs of art, and if their growing complacency ever 
enables us to study them with care in our psychological laboratories, 
the royal development of the esthetic faculties may possibly be 
demonstrated. It must be remembered that no other profession 
affords such an esthetic training as that of a king. It was always so 
to some extent, pillage and tribute bringing the finest products of 
barbarism to royal palaces, but it was especially so in the later days 
of the Renaissance. A seventeenth-century royal palace was the 
haven of all lovely and exquisite things. The promotion of art and 
the patronage of artists, from Hampton Court to Moscow, had become 
one of the chief duties of a sovereign, and the final effervescence of 
the Renaissance, extending to every country in Europe, furnished 
ample opportunity for the exercise of such duties. Moreover, the 
life of a king is largely taken up in the contemplation of spectacular 
effects. During the whole of his active career he is the chief witness, 
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often a passive witness for very prolonged periods, of the most varied 
and gorgeous spectacular effects which the skill of his age can devise. 
Thus he is under the very best conditions for heightening esthetic 
perception, for breeding disgust of the merely gaudy and vulgar. 
It may be doubted whether any Englishman of his age had a finer 
judgment in pictures than Charles I. There is no reason to suppose 
that any Spaniard of his age had more highly trained esthetic per- 
ceptions than Phillip IV. Certainly we could have no better proof 
of his taste than his unfailing allegiance to the genius of Velasquez. 
It has taken the world nearly three hundred years to reach a con- 
clusion which Phillip acted on from the first and throughout. 

The conditions of the Spanish Court furnished Velasquez with all 
that he needed to develop to the full the qualities that are scarcely 
latent even in his earliest pictures. Distinction and reticence are the 
characteristics that, more than any other, mark off his work from the 
crude, sincere, emphatic work of his best Spanish contemporaries. 
Even the early “Aguador” shows, notwithstanding the simple 
character of the subject, the clear traces of this distinction and reti- 
cence. After his arrival at Madrid these qualities continued to 
dey elop steadily to the end, reaching, in such works as “ Las Hilan- 
deras ” and “ Las Meninas,” the loftiest and most inspiring effects of 
pure art that the brush has ever attained. 

An apartment of the old royal palace, the Alcazar, was given to 
Velasquez as a studio, and here he spent the greatest part of his life, 
and painted all his most famous pictures. The Alcazar—which 
occupied the site of the present palace—was a vast and sombre build- 
ing, dating from Moorish times, and it was the seat, not only of the 
court, but of the whole Government of the Spanish Empire. The 
rooms of the palace, we are told, were large and very gloomy, doubly 
contrived to shut out both the blazing summer sun and the freezing 
winter blasts of that lofty plain whose keen air Charles V. found so 
good, but which scarcely commends itself as a wholesome climate for 
the rest of the world. Even if we were without knowledge of the 
spot where Velasquez was chiefly accustomed to live and work, we 
should be tempted to find it in the gloomy heights of ancient apart- 
ments, and the long perspective of corridors and rooms beyond, that 
enlarge and contract the area of distant space. I have already insisted 
on the peculiar aloofness and independence of Velasquez, of his strange 
impermeability to outside influence. He never imitated his early 
teachers; he lived in close intercourse with Rubens, the most fascinat- 
ing and masterful painter of his time, and developed indeed, but he 
was never tempted to try to paint as Rubens painted. He went to 
Venice, which he regarded as the supreme home of art, studying not 
only Titian but also Tintoret, who had already grappled with some of 
the problems that specially attracted himself, and developed always, 
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but always along his own lines. He lived and painted in Rome, 
whose imperial voice has drowned the native inspirations of so many 
artists ; and he painted some of his most original and most modern 
works, of the seductive influence of Rome showing no faintest traces. 
The gloomy Alcazar alone left at last its impress on the least impres- 
sionable of painters. Before he went to Madrid, the problem of 
painting a room full of space had never occupied him; in the Alcazar 
that problem occupied him more and more, and the most triumphant 
achievements of his so-called third period mark the final conquest of 
his genius over the problems so persistently presented to him by the 
vast and sombre palace in which most of his life was spent. Indeed, 
the greater part of Velasquez’s work may be said to show this 
influence. The bare and lofty rooms, filled with luminous gloom, in 
which the human figures seem to play so small a part, and leading, 
not, like those De Hoogh delighted to paint, into dazzling sunshine, 
but into a further region of space only less dim, with many other 
characteristics of Velasquez’s work, must be traced to the old Moorish 
Alcazar. The long, straight, vertical lines, which so often prevail in 
his pictures of interiors, are those which are inevitably conditioned 
by the vision of lofty apartments seen in gloom. Velasquez delighted 
in painting those narrow, high, many-pannelled doors, such as we 
see anywhere in Spain to-day, leading into the smallest rooms, and 
fashioned by the Spaniard to the height of his pride, rather than of 
his physical stature. Such doors have moulded the scheme of some 
of the painter’s most characteristic works. The extreme sobriety of 
Velasquez’s exquisite colouring, though it was encouraged by such an 
environment as he found himself in, lay certainly deeper than any 
influence of environment. There are, in the ordinary sense, no great 
colourists in Spanish art. Velasquez apart, Murillo alone felt with 
any subtlety the fascination of colour. There is, indeed, no real sense 
for colour in the Spanish genius, a fact that is the more surprising 
when we remember the unfailing instinct for colour shown to-day by 
the Moors, in their costumes and many of their industrial arts. In 
Spanish life the intoxication of colour is certainly present, but crude 
and heady, with the ring of tambourines and castanets in the blaze of it. 

The genius of Velasquez may even be said to have been aided by 
the character of the royal models whom it was his chief duty to paint. 
His brilliant and accomplished contemporary, Vandyck, lived in 
England and painted the fresh and handsome young cavaliers of the 
Renaissance world that was soon to be submerged, looking at them 
with eyes trained in an exotic civilisation, and painting them with 
that touch of idealism that was needed to make those barbarians 
altogether delightful in our eyes. Velasquez painted that sorry 
house of Hapsburg, and the miserable creatures who allied them- 
selves with it. The Hapsburgs have exhibited a more strongly 
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marked facial type than any other family in history, a facial type that 
dates back, as Count Zichy, who has lately studied them shows, at least 
as far back as two great-grandmothers of Charles V., both belonging to 
the Royal house of Portugal. In Velasquez’s day the Hapsburgs had 
fallen to a very low level, both of mental and physical anomaly or 
decay. Phillip himself had preserved mental integrity, but at what 
effort and cost we may realize as we gaze at the familiar face 
Velasquez has immortalised, the unbalanced face with its unchanging 
aspect of profound and hopeless melancholy. There is, at least, 
distinction in such decadence ; the degeneracy of his consort Mariana 
(who was also his niece) is merely vulgar, with her thick nose, in- 
fantine empty eyes, and haughty upraised lips—an almost imbecile 
little hoyden bound round by the iron hoops of Court etiquette. The 
outcome of such an union we see in the portrait at Vienna—as 
painted by Velasquez’s pupil, Carreiio—of Charles II., a young man 
with loose feeble face, great fleshy nose and, larger than ever, the 
protruding lower jaw and lip, a pathetic image of Imperial idiocy. 
It was on these, and such as these, that Velasquez spent his keen 
intellect and unfailingly sincere eye, his special genius for concen- 
trating the maximum of truth into an indubitable picture, an 
unquestionable vision of loveliness. These terrible faces, these 
sombre, ugly garbs, seem to be specially contrived to wring from such 
a nature as that of Velasquez the most exquisite effects the art of 
painting can yield. 

His Royal model helped Velasquez further by the speed with 
which it was necessary to paint a monarch who was absorbed in 
affairs. The swift, simple methods, the thin coats of pigment, the 
daring contrasts, the impressionistic manner which Velasquez slowly 
evolved, might possibly never have attained full development except 
under stress of the necessity of perpetually painting a busy monarch 
absorbed in affairs of State and pleasure. Here, however, there was 
probably another factor of more organic character, in the tempera- 
ment of passive indolent melancholy which we seem to discern in 
Velasquez, a haughtier form of that serious indolence which every- 
where marks the Andalucian, in painting as in life generally. But 
whereas that indolence has led usually to shallowness and crudity in 
painting, in this case it was checked by the veracity and profound 
artistic conscience, the energetic Portuguese element in the man. 
Velasquez expended tremendous energy in acquiring the art of 
putting a minimum of energy into his work. Progress in the 
practice of art, as in the theories of science, may well be by leaving 
out, by simplification, but nothing is so laborious as learning what 
labour we may omit. Scarcely one of the great painters of the 
world has left less work behind him than Velasquez. very picture 
that he painted may be said to be an experiment, and in every case 
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the problem was to attain a more complete representation of the 
visible world with an economy of pigment and a more subtle appeal 
to the eye. Thus it is that we can see the texture of the canvas in 
his pictures (the thinness of the coating of pigment indirectly 
serving to give greater permanence to the delicate effects attained), 
and with the same object he often liked to use those long brushes 
of which Palomino speaks, enabling him to work from the point from 
which his picture was to be viewed. 

I have tried to indicate briefly what seem to me the sources of the 
main elements that went to the making of this supreme manifestation 
of the art of painting. Race, ancestry, birthplace, and all the circum- 
stances of training and environment and work had their part in 
making Velasquez the artist who now after three centuries is only 
beginning to be realised in his true significance. I have, above all, 
wished to indicate how these various circumstances served to enhance 
that special quality of distinction—of aristocratic reserve and restraint 
of visible effort—which slowly dominates the whole work of Velasquez, 
and remains ultimately his final achievement, and the last impression 
which the memory of his pictures leaves on the beholder. To attain 
distinction by narrowness of aim is not difficult; to attain it on the 
basis of uncompromising naturalism, and with the resolve to include 
every aspect of a scene within the frame of the canvas, is the achieve- 
ment of Velasquez alone. It is an achievement which Velasquez 
himself, with a fine disdain of applause, has done his best to minimise 
and disguise ; the triumphant mastery of Frans Hals’s brush has an 
air of mere bourgeois success beside this Royal indifference to ostenta- 
tion. In the reserve of such mastery lies a dominion over the minds 
of men more glorious and more permanent than that of the modern 
world’s first colonial empire now grumbling to nothingness. 

Haverock Ex.is. 
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Intropucinc the Education Bill of 1870, on February 17th 
of that year, the late Mr. W. E. Forster placed upon us this 
communal obligation :— 


“ Civilised communities throughout the world are massing themselves together, 
each mass being measured by its force ; and if we are to hold our position among 
men of our own race, or among the nations of the world, we must make up the 
smallness of our numbers by increasing the intellectual force of the individual.”’ 


Eight-and-twenty years later Mr. Forster’s great successor in the 
Ministry of Education in this country took farewell of his constituents 
at Rotherham—let us sincerely hope for a time only—with the 
following words :— 


“Much has yet to be done, not by legislation alone, before the sons and 
daughters, both of the working class and of those who direct our trade and our 
industries, will have throughout the country those educational advantages which 
they need and which they deserve. Good education given on sound methods 
counts for much in the development of both intelligence and character, and the 
largest possible stock of vigorous intelligence and strong character will be required 
for the nation in future if this country is to maintain her position in the world.”’ 


I suppose we all accept the Forster-Acland point of view. I 
suppose we all agree with the dictum of the Duke of Devonshire as 
enunciated at Darlington on October 8th, 1897 :— 


‘“‘ Next to the maintenance of a great and powerful navy, the future of England 
may depend upon its schools, and upon what is taught in those schools. The 
education, the right education, of our people may, and I believe will, become one 
of the most important lines of our national defence.” 


I suppose we all said “‘ Hear, hear,’ when we read that, at Longton, 
a month later, Sir John Gorst had impressed upon his audience the 
fact that :— 


“There is no doubt that, unless we intend the English people to become the 
hewers of wood and the drawers of water for the world, we must make them as 
well prepared for the work they have to do as are foreign workmen.” 


And, of course, those few of us whose business it is to study that 
slightly indigestible document, the Education Blue Book, cried 
“ Amen” fervently when we found the Committee of Council, in its 
last Report, assuring Her Majesty the Queen and the members of 
both Houses of Parliament that :— 
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** An excellent system of public education is one of the best forms of national 
investment. In commercial and industrial efficiency, in a higher level of civic 
duty, and, above all, in the wider diffusion of moral culture and religious feeling, 
the nation is amply repaid for what it spends.’’ 


What I want to do just now is to see how far, as a nation, we are 
acting up to these ideals, and how far there are still joints in our 
educational armour that need attention—if we do not wish to court 
national disaster. 


How tHe Peorie Use trueir Scnoors. 


And this is the first question to which I would ask attention. At 
the present moment there is in England and Wales accommodation 
in the public elementary schools for 6,316,866 children. On the 
school books are the names of 5,576,866 children. The daily average 
attendance is 4,554,165. It will at once be seen, therefore, that every 
time the schools are opened there are, roughly, one million children 
absent. Many of these are, of course, kept away from school through 
unavoidable causes; but a very considerable number are inexcusably 
absent. In London, on any given morning or afternoon there are, 
roughly, 100,000 children away ; in each of the ten biggest county 
boroughs there are, roughly, 10,000 children away every session. 
And the most distressing feature in connection with this matter is the 
fact that practically it is the same children—the children in very 
many cases of thriftless, careless, dissolute parents, the children who 
need the succour of the schools most of all—who are always away. 
By-and-bye they recruit the ranks of the “ Hooligans.’’ Then every- 
body is surprised that the schools have not taught them better ! 

The great bulk of the parents send their children to school with 
the most commendable regularity, in many cases making very great 
sacrifices in order to do so. But, at the same time, the school registers 
show that there is an appreciable minority of the parents who utterly 
disregard their obligation to their children in this particular. Pro- 
vision was made in the Act of 1870 to compel such parents to send 
their children to school. Unfortunately, the law has been allowed to 
become practically a dead letter in a very considerable number of 
districts, and is rarely administered earnestly and seriously. The 
local school authority is often composed of persons who, for reasons of 
their own, have no wish to put pressure upon the parents; and in 
many cases the magistrates approach the matter with the reverse of 
sympathy for the law they are commissioned to administer. The 
consequence is that the particular section of the parents, to which 
reference has already been made, have the liveliest contempt for the 
statutory provisions under consideration. ‘They know that they may 
break the law with impunity for many weeks, and, even when 
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summoned before the Bench, have good reason to be quite confident 
that when they have paid the paltry fine imposed upon them they 
will still have a considexable amount of money standing to their 
credit out of the wages which their unfortunate offspring has been 
earning in illegal employment. 

Apart from the terrible national waste involved in the cumbrousness 
and laxity of the administration of the law, and apart from the grave 
injustice which is. being done to the child, it may be pointed out that 
the localities inflict upon themselves serious financial charges because 
of the loss of Imperial grants involved in the gross irregularity of a 
section of the children, each unit in the average attendance of the 
children being subsidised on an average from the Government grants 
to the extent of about 30s. 

The following are the percentages of regularity in England and 
Wales for the past three years ; and, as will be seen, they do not give 
any indication that this most serious drawback is, even gradually, 
being removed :—1898, 81-6 per cent. ; 1897, 81-5 per cent. ; 1896, 
81:7 (nearly) ; 1895, 81:6. That the serious statements made in 
respect of this problem are only too capable of official endorsement 
may be gathered from the following extracts, which I could, unhappily, 
multiply many times :— 


“‘ The second obstacle to the effective expenditure of the money is the irregular 
attendance of the children. . . . The reason for this is that not only is the law 
not sufficiently stringent, but that the administration of the law is extremely lax. 
There are many districts in this country in which you may neglect to send your 
child to school for years, and if you are summoned at all you are let off with a 
caution or a small fine ; whereas, if you rode a bicycle on a footpath, or took your 
dog out of doors without a muzzle, you would be run in immediately. Mr. Curry, 
one of the Inspectors, says in his report (for 1897-8) that often neither the magis- 
trates nor the School Board have the courage to carry out the manifest require- 
ments of the law, and that the very men whose interest it is to employ children 
without authorisation are frequently appointed on School Attendance Committees. 
If the Government, representing the general wishes of the people, chose to make 
attendance really compulsory, it could be done. I was making inquiries, in the 
autumn, in the Upper Engadine, where distances are greater, the climate is more 
inclement, and the difficulties of getting to school in winter are greater than in 
the worst parts of this country. When I asked whether the children absented 
themselves there, they laughed. Such a thing is unknown, because if a child 
does not turn up in the morning the parent gets notice that he is fined to the 
amount of some francs, and if the child fails to appear on the next day the fine is 
doubled, and on the third day is quadrupled. The effect of this law—which is 
carried into effect—is that the children all come to school.”—Sir John Gorst, 
House of Commons, June 17th, 1898. 

““. . . Compulsion is carried on, too often, in a half-hearted way, neither 
magistrates nor School Boards nor Attendance Committees having the courage to 
carry out the manifest requirements of the law. Sometimes they are directly 
hostile to education, and often their popularity is at risk with their humble neigh- 
bours. The very men whose interest it is to employ children without authori- 
sation have been frequently the persons appointed to the membership of School 
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Attendance Committees and Boards. . . . The pity is that the all-important 
education of the great masses of the people is liable to be endangered by the 
neglect or indifference of those on whom the State has imposed the duty of 
furthering it. Though it is hardly within my frovince to suggest a remedy, 
one can be found, and the sooner it is found the better for the welfare of this 
country. A law which is not properly administered is worse than no law.’’— 
Mr. Barrington Ward, H.M. Inspector, Worcester District, in Education Blue Book 
for 1897-8. 

“... The School Attendance Committees are too often composed of persons 
who have little sympathy with education, and some of whom themselves employ 
children illegally during the busy seasons, while it is practically understood in 
some parts of the district that two absences weekly will be allowed without in- 
quiry as to the cause, and so these absences become the rule. In this district, in 
addition to the regular harvest, children are employed in potato-digging, pea- 
picking, hopping, blackberrying, and nutting, and fruit and daffodil gathering, 
and where, as in a case brought to my notice, a boy can earn ten shillings in one 
week by picking blackberries, it is not surprising if his parents consider him more 
profitably employed than in struggling with the analysis of sentences or the plane- 
tary system, and are willing to take their chance of the law’s delay, or, if 
necessary, to pay the maximum fine that can be imposed for irregular attend- 
ance.”’—Mr. De Sausmarez, H.M. Inspector, Cheltenham District, in Education 
Blue Book for 1897-8. 


One further important point remains to be noted. It is constantly 
a matter for surprise on the part of the rate and tax payer, when, 
after thirty years of the Education Act, youths in their teens are 
brought before the magistrates for acts of lawlessness. Lately, in 
London especially, was this astonishment very much awakened. It 
cannot be too urgently pressed upon the public that, in the vast 
majority of cases, upon examination, it will be found that the class of 
young person who finds his or her way into the dock is precisely that 
class which either escaped the school altogether or attended with the 
grievous irregularity to which attention has been called. From the 
judicial statistics, and the Reports of Inspectors of Prisons and Com- 
missioners of Police for 1897, it will be found that in the year 1895 
the number of persons in gaols in England and Wales who could read 
and write well, or were of superior education, represented 2°96 per 
cent. of the entire number; no smaller percentage than 96-9 being 
prisoners who could neither write nor read at all, or could only read or 
write indifferently. This 96-9 per cent. represents precisely just 
those who, in their earlier days, as a result of the /aissez faire attitude 
towards the question of school attendance, either did not attend 
school at all or attended with gross irregularity. Again, apart from 
the grave national and individual moral issues here involved, I may 
add that the cost of maintenance for a prisoner in a county gaol is 
roughly eight times that, and in a convict establishment thirteen 
times that, of the cost of maintenance of a child in an elementary 
school. 
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Tuer Earty AGE AT WHICH THE CHILDREN LEAVE. 


“ The great obstacle in the progress of elementary education is the 
early age at which children leave school.” This is Sir John Gorst’s 
statement to the House of Commons on June 18th, 1898 ; and every- 
one practically concerned with the work of the schools knows how 
serious the effects of this obstacle are upon the education of the 
country. As the law stands at present, a child may leave school at 
11 years if he has passed the bye-law standard of exemption, to 
work half-time in a factory or workshop, or fu// time outside of a 
factory, workshop, or mine. At 13 the child may work full 
time outside of a factory, workshop, or mine, if he has passed the 
Fourth Standard, or can show that he has made 250 attendances per 
year for each of five years (the possible attendances in each case being 
at least 400). At 13 the child may be employed in a factory or 
workshop full time if he has passed the Fifth Standard, and can 
obtain a certificate of previous due attendance as already described. 
At 14 children are entirely exempt. 

The effect of the total exemption of children at 11 years of age 
(if the bye-law standard has been passed) is—when the standards 
fixed are examined, and when the general laxity with which the bye- 
laws prescribing these standards are administered is considered—. 
shown to be disastrous to the education of a vast number of the chil- 
dren. According to the last compilation, brought down to January, 
1897, the following are the standards for full and half-time labour 


throughout England and Wales :— 


For Fuuu-Time Exemption. 


Fixing Standard IV. = 1,209 Schools Districts 


” ” V.= 1,848 ” ” 
” ” VI. = 140 ” ” 
T-— ¢€ . i 


” ” 


In several School Districts, embracing a population of 39,785, there 
is no standard for total exemption, the authority having provided, 
through the bye-laws, that attendance is only compulsory between the 
ages of 5 and 11 years. 


For HAt¥-TIME EXEMPTION. 


182 Separate Districts 
1,562 * ” 
1,055 - ” 


Fixing Standard II, 
” III. 
IV. 


” 


toi i 


” ” 


In many districts the First and Second Standards are the partial 
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exemption standards. The population under each of these was 
(January Ist, 1897) :— 

Standard I. . . ° . 60,955. 
I... .  . 1,019,343. 


” 


Other districts very wisely took a higher standard than the Fourth 
for partial exemption, and in others the half-time system is not 
recognised in the bye-laws, since, for a population numbering 
1,352,580, the partial exemption standards are the Fifth or the Sixth. 

The effect of the present state of the law is seen in the fact that for 
the year ended 3lst August, 1898, only 34:96 per cent. of the chil- 
dren in the English and Welsh Elementary Schools were over 10 
years of age, this percentage having remained pretty constant for the 
past six years. In Scotland the percentage of children over 10 years 
of age for the same period was 42°89 per cent. 

Another view of the question may be obtained by examining the 
percentage of the pupils in the schools remaining beyond the Fourth 
Standard. This, the official figures for the year ended 31st August, 
1898, enables us to do in detail, and the following lists give the 
result :-— 

Staying at school beyond the Fourth Standard :— 


( *s 19° 2 > 
In English Counties . oo ne iad _ 
{ Boys 18°4 - 
' Girls 18°5 " 
In English and Welsh County { Boys 21°8 9 
Boroughs . : ; . ( Girls 20°7 9 


Well may Mr. Rankine, H.M. Chief Inspector for the West Central 
Division of Schools, write in the Education Blue Book for 1897-8 :— 


In Welsh Counties 


‘* We lose the benefit of a great part of our expenditure on education because 
just at the period when education in the proper sense begins children are with- 
drawn from educational influences. Is it wonderful that when they doturn up at 
continuation classes so many have forgotten what they had learned, and teachers 
have to go through the pretence of teaching science to those who require drill in 
the elementary subjects ?” 


Tue Facrory Harr-Time System. 


The system, to which I have already referred, of allowing a child 
11 years of age to work half-a-day in a factory and attend school 


half-a-day is fraught, as most people are now coming to believe, 


with the most pernicious results from the point of view of the children. 
According to the Return for the 3lst August, 1898, there were no 
fewer than 103,678 of these juvenile drudges, the vast majority 


being employed in the mills of Lancashire and the West Riding of 
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Yorkshire. What half-time in the factory and half-time at school 
means will best be gathered from the Reports of the Chief Inspector 
of Factories, year by year. Here is an extract which might be 
multiplied indefinitely :— 


“ Anyone who had noted the scantily-clad little figures, their faces often beaded 
with perspiration, who pass to and fro in the cotton-spinning, weaving, and wind- 
ing rooms, or in flax-spinning and weaving rooms, in a temperature of 80° to 869, 
must feel convinced that to work constantly in this high temperature cannot but 
be injurious to the undeveloped little frames and constitutions. 

‘* Where they are employed on errands between one room and another the case 
is worse, for the frequent transition in winter from the superheated rooms to the 
freezing air outside them is a continued danger. It would be well if children and 
young persons could be debarred from working in a temperature above a certain 
height; for apart from the direct risks to creatures too young to take proper pre- 
cautions against the sudden change of atmosphere when leaving at night, the 
relaxing effect of living practically all day in such a temperature must tell harm- 
fully on unformed constitutions.” 


The scandal to the nation involved in a continuance of this factory 
and mill half-time for our children is rendered the more disgraceful 
by reason of the fact that at the Berlin International Congress of 
1890 Sir John Gorst, on behalf of Great Britain, and after Lord 
Salisbury’s telegraphed sanction, specifically entered into a pledge to 
prohibit child labour under 12 years of age. Whilst most of the 
countries party to the Congress have long since established higher 
standards of exemption than that laid down in the resolutions of the 
Congress, Great Britain has made no step forward. 

It is true that—all save one of the Cabinet Ministers abstaining— 
the House of Commons on March Ist of this year passed the 
Second Reading of Mr. Robson’s Bill to raise the age to 12, by 319 
votes to 61. But why, may I not fairly ask, have the Government 
not offered facilities for the further progress of that beneficent little 
reform? After this, and the Berlin pledge of 1890, need we get 
angry if our Continental friends gibe “ Perfidious Albion” at us ? 
Switzerland and Austria do not permit child labour under 14 years of 
age; Germany under 13; and Holland, Russia, France, and 
Belgium under 12. Great Britain agrees—and then pushes her com- 
merce by shady means ! 


How we Finance THE Nation’s ScHoo.s. 


As already said, there are five millions and a-half children on the 
rolls of the Elementary Schools. Putting the facts in round numbers, 
three millions of these are on the rolls of the Voluntary Schools, and 
two millions and a-half on the rolls of the Board Schools. The main 
differences in these two classes of schools are :— 
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(1) In the form of local management. 

(2) In the character of the religious instruction given; and 

(3) In the amount and nature of the local financial support 
accorded. 


Without entering into the question of the local management of 
Board as against Voluntary Schools, and without raising any 
“religious difficulty,” there remains the third question—the problem 
of the local financial support accorded to the schools ; and this repre- 
sents the serious point of differentiation in the financial treatment of 
the two classes of schools which constitute the dual system. 

The financial support accorded to both Board and Voluntary 
Schools is of two kinds—Central and Local. The Central support 
consists of grants from the Exchequer, paid upon the report of 
H.M. Inspectors of Schools, and, generally speaking, is receivable by 
the Voluntary Schools on the same terms as by the Board Schools. 
Additional, however, to the Government grants hitherto payable under 
the Education Code to both Board and Voluntary Schools alike, 
special Treasury grants have been provided for, under the Voluntary 
Schools and Necessitous School Board Acts of last year. But neither 
of these Acts makes any serious attempt to settle the problem of the 
financial condition of the schools, and, therefore, they do not seriously 
affect the present position. It is still practically true that grants to 
Board and Voluntary Schools from the Central Exchequer are very 
largely made on the same basis. In order, therefore, to concentrate 
attention upon the serious point of differentiation—the question of 
the character and amount of the local support given to the two 
classes of schools—it will be advisable to put on one side altogether, 
and out of the purview of the considerations which follow, the grants 
from the Central Exchequer. 

Before leaving them, however, it must be said that these Central 
Exchequer grants are not sufficient to conduct a school with anything 
like efficiency. They must, therefore, at present, be supplemented 
with money raised locally. In the case of the Board Schools this 
supplementary income is provided from the rates, and in School 
Board Districts this local contribution is compulsory upon all rate- 
payers. The Voluntary Schools have no such compulsory local 
income to turn to, but must supplement their Central aid from the 
offerings of benevolent and charitable persons. The School Boards 
last year found it necessary to supplement their Central aid by a sum 
equal to £1 2s. 81d. per child of the children in attendance in the 
schools. The conductors of the Voluntary Schools were only able to 
secure a local supplement to their Central aid in the form of a 
voluntary subscription equal to 6s. 1d. per child. It is this serious 
difference in the local income of the schools which must, in some 
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way or other, be removed before the problem can be considered to be 
finally settled. And the only way to remove it is to give up the 
voluntary subscription idea, make education entirely a public charge, 
and throw the great bulk of the cost upon the Central Exchequer. 

At the present time, taking the country as a whole, it will be 
fourtd that the School Board system, with its concomitant of a com- 
pulsory local contribution, covers two-thirds of the area. Roughly 
speaking, this two-thirds of the area raises under the compulsory 
local rate about four and a-half millions of money annually. Some 
of the inhabitants of this two-thirds are also contributors, over and 
above the sum they pay in rates, to the Voluntary Schools; and the 
total amount of voluntary contributions over the whole area of the 
country is, roughly, three-quarters of a million of money. Thus, 
putting the facts in rough and ready fashion, and dividing the 
country into three equal thirds, we get the following incidence in 
the local support of schools :— 


a om One-third of 
One. third of Area. | One-third of Area ‘Asem, 





£2,250,000 Nil. 
250,000 £250,000 


£2,250,000 
250,000 


Compulsory rate 
Voluntary subscriptions 


Total local support . £2,500,000 22,500,000 





The question for educational reformers to consider is, whether the 
last third of the country, as shown in the above table, should get off 
with one-tenth the measure of local support provided by each of the other 
two-thirds. 

That, in the last third where there is no compulsory rate, many 
escape altogether may be gathered from the fact that there are over 
a thousand School Districts with no local subscriptions at all, the 
schools being thus compelled to subsist upon Central Exchequer grants. 
The point is especially brought out by the Bishop of Hereford in his 
last ‘‘ Charge” to the clergy of his diocese, wherein he says that, out 
of 288 parishes containing Voluntary Schools in the Hereford diocese, 
it appears that there are :— 


72 parishes with less than 5 subscribers to the Elementary Schools. 


118 ” ” 10 ” ” ” 
wd ©, 

171 ” ” 20 ” ” ” 

301 ” ” 30 ” ” ” 


Then, again, it must be pointed out that in the rated portions of 
the country the incidence of the compulsory local tax is grotesquely 


uneven. The rate ranges from 4d. in the pound right up to as high 
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as 34d. in the pound. This extraordinary variation in the incidence 
of the compulsory local rate in School Board districts is largely the 
result of a similar extraordinary variation in the sizes and rateable 
values of the areas. Under the Act of 1870 the parish is taken as 
the unit of local administration, and nothing has been more fatal to 
the progress of public education popularly controlled than “this 
enactment. For not only is the parish in many cases too small an 
area to secure effective local management, but the area is often so 
restricted and poverty-stricken that the burden of local contribution 
is rendered excessively heavy just at the point where the obligation 
is met with the least readiness. And not only so, but the minute 
areas of School Board administration in the country districts involve 
a considerable amount of waste of public money in the multiplication 
of official machinery. 

Reverting again to the serious disproportion between the local 
income of the Voluntary School as compared with that of the Board 
School, the following table from the Report of the Committee of 
Council for 1898 compares the local income in each class of school 
with the total expenditure per scholar in each class of school. Here 
it will be seen that the main sufferer in the serious handicap under 
which the Voluntary School rests in respect of lack of local support 
is the school teacher, no smaller an amount than a sum equal to 
10s. per child of the total disparity of 15s. 4d. ver child in the local 
income from all sources being at once accounted for when the salary 
sheets of the wages paid to the teachers at work in the two classes of 
schools are contrasted. 














Local Income per Scholar. Expenditure per Scholar. 
‘ | 
From Fees, Voluntary : ' | 
Books, &c.| Subscriptions. On Salaries. Total. 

S « 4, gS ae & sas & 

Church Schools . . : 1 5 0 6 2 112 6 324 

Wesleyan Schools . 5 2 0 8 0 112 5 2241 
Roman Catholic Schools . 0 7 0 6 1 a ae 200 | 
British and other Schools . 3 1 0 611 114 6 25 7 
: | ; “ase 
All Voluntary Schools : 1 8 06 i 112 2 22 5 | 
} 
- | 

a’ es. 
Board Schools . : ; 0 5 1 28 2: 23 213 10 


} 


Do We Reatiy Mean Business ? 


In this commercial community my question may be taken as 
synonymous with another: Do we spend as much money as our com- 
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petitors? To which the answer must emphatically be “No!” 
Taking the Board and Voluntary Schools as a whole, it will be found 
that the cost of “ maintenance” per child worked out on the average 
last year in England and Wales at— 


In the Administrative Counties ‘. ; . £7 
In the County Boroughs 26 7 


Some startling comparisons might be here instituted with the 
public expenditures on education in other countries, especially the 
States and in our own Colonies. But I refrain from these, because 
the purchasing value of money is not precisely equal in all cases; and, 
moreover, it is not always possible to determine how far elsewhere the 
expenditures on Secondary Education are involved. But I do venture 
upon one typical contrast: A militiaman in this country is a public 
charge upon us of £15 a year. I don’t object. But if Education be 
really a line of national defence, it cannot be efficiently kept up at 
£2 7s.a head. John Bull has mainly scored in the past through 
physical superiority. He has got to learn as rapidly as possible that 
intellectualism is to be the ruling force of the future. And he has 
got to give up the idea of running communal education as an elee- 
mosynary affair, in connection with which anything is good enough. 
Imaginative journalists are never tired of romancing about “ The next 
great European War.” They have been so doing ever since the 
historic “ Battle of Dorking.” But what they don’t realise, and what 
this country doesn’t recognise, is this: that the next great European 
War is now on! and that Great Britain is getting badly left. If you 
doubt this, read your Consular Reports. 


THE QUALITY OF THE TEACHING STarr. 


Naturally, our paltry financial treatment of the schools has its 
effect upon the number and quality of the teachers we are able to 
give the children. Elementary School teachers, I may say, are of 
four classes :— 


1. Adults who have gone through all the grades of training, and 
are classed as fully “ certificated.” 

2. Teachers who have been apprenticed as pupil teachers, but have 
not completed the course for the teacher’s certificate. These are 
styled “ ex-pupil teachers.” 

3. Young women over 18 years of age—technically known as 
“ Article 68’s’”—who have no professional qualification whatever, 
except that, in the opinion of the Inspector, they are presentable 
young persons and can give evidence that they have been successfully 
vaccinated. 
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4. Juvenile apprentices to the art of teaching, known as “ pupil 
teachers.” 

Under any efficient system of education, neither the “ Article 68” 
nor the pupil teacher would be looked upon as an efficient member of 
the school staff. But it is too common an experience to find English 
schools—especially Voluntary Schools and rural Board Schools—staffed 
almost entirely with these inefficient supernumeraries. The whole teach- 
ing force in England and Wales at the present time consists of 
144,135 persons. Classifying ex-pupil teachers and the “ Article 
68's” together, I get the following tabulation :— 


Certificated Adults , . . 59,874, percentage of whole 41°5. 
Uncertificated Adults (ex-pupil teachers ) 

and “ Article 68’s ”) ‘ ; ) 
Juvenile Apprentices, pupil teachers . 42,389 ” - 29°2. 


41,872 - e 29°6. 


The corresponding figures for Scotland may at this point be 


put in :— 


Certificated Auits . . 9,975 percentage*of whole 61:2. 
Uncertificated Adults . 2,343 - om 14-4. 
Juvenile Apprentices . 3,978 - x 24-4. 


This percentage contrast, giving the proportions of qualified, par- 
tially qualified, and unqualified elements, may be applied to the two 
classes of schools, Board and Voluntary, with the following result :— 


In England and Wales. Certificated Uncertificated) Juvenile 





Adults. Adults. Apprentices. 
Voluntary Schools . , 40 38 22 
Board Schools . : . 51 26 23 


Tur Numerican Srrencru or tHe Tracuine Srarr. 


Not only is the teaching staff in many cases seriously wanting in 
quality, but far too often, as a result of lack of proper financial 
assistance, it is found that the schools are pitiably undermanned. 
Disregarding all supernumeraries, at the present time there is a certi- 
Jicated teacher to every 106 of the scholars in the Voluntary Schools 
of England and Wales, and one to every 80 scholars in the Board 
Schools. In Scotland, the corresponding facts show a certificated 
teacher to every 71 scholars; and under the School Board for London 
a certificated teacher to every 48 scholars. This lack of efficient 
teachers involves, of course, the attempt to teach the children herded 
together in altogether unwieldy masses. And upon this question of 
the sizes of the classes taught in the schools it may be pointed out 
that under the Education Code for 1899 the satisfaction of the fol- 
lowing requirements would qualify a school to receive grants from the 
Education Department :— 
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Head Teacher to count for an average attendance of 50 children. 


Certificated Assistant a i 60 - 
Ex-Pupil Teacher is 45 ” 
Article 68 - a 30 i. 
Pupil Teacher 30 a 


Probationer (that is, a boy or girl about to be 
engaged as a pupil teacher) to count for an 
average attendance of ‘ ; , ‘ - 20 a 
These figures demonstrate the very low ideal of educationism which 

obtains in this country; and it is perfectly safe to say that under no 

foreign Code would such large numbers of children be permitted to 
each teacher. The Rev. T. W. Sharpe, C.B., ex-Senior Chief 

Inspector of Schools, says that, “The number of children in a class 

should never exceed 40, and for the highest class in the school and 

the lowest class of infants you ought not to have more than 25 

children to one teacher.” And at the Oxford Conference on Secon- 

dary Education, in 1893, Dr. Sophie Bryant stated that in the classes 
of the High Schools the average number of children per teacher would 
be 12 ; in the Middle Schools, 24. Contrasting the state of things in 
other countries, it may be added that in France and Switzerland the 
classes must never exceed 50. Holland and Sweden limit the classes 
to 40. In the schools of Denmark the classes show an average 
attendance of 30; none exceed 40. or the upper classes, Italy fixes 

25 as a reasonable size, and Saxony 30; for lower classes, the number 

in Italy is 55, and in Saxony 40. Turning to America and the 

Colonies, it is found that in the State of Washington the normal 

class is 30; this is also the number in Cape Colony. New Zealand 

limits the classes to 32. 

Everybody practically acquainted with the schools of Great Britain 
will know that it is quite a common thing to find a teacher struggling 
ineffectually with a great battalion of 60, 70, 80, and even 90 chil- 
dren. These children are, no doubt, “ minded,” but does anybody 
seriously imagine that they are being ‘“ educated ” ? 


Tur Waces Paiw tro true TEACHERS. 


Finally, of course, the lack of financial support condemns many of 
the teachers to wages that self-respecting artisans would promptly 
decline. To-day there are :— 

52 fully certificated Masters working for 20s. or less per week. 

1,660 ,, - between 20s. and 30s. a week. 
6,971 303, and 40s, a week. 


” ” 


” ” ” 


283, . _ Mistresses Ww working for 15s. 4d. or less per week. 
574, a a betw een 15s. 4d. and 17s. 4d. per week 
L074 PA es re », 17s. 4d. and 20s. a week. 


The meagre treatment of the school teacher, especially in England 
and Wales, is, of course, an expected sequel to the low estimate of the 
value of education; and it is through the enhancement of the public 
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estimation of the work of the schools that the teachers must expect to 
look for more adequate treatment. The present lack of consideration 
shown to the teachers is already having one serious effect. A 
Departmental Committee, appointed to consider the pupil-teacher 
system, and reporting in March, 1898, found ‘most conclusively 
that the supply of suitable pupil teachers is seriously deficient ; at 
any rate, in the case of boys.” 

The Committee gave, among the reasons of this deficiency, the 
following influences affecting the future prospects of the boy who 
might feel disposed to enter the teaching profession :— 

‘‘], Smallness of ultimate salary compared with that which intending candi- 
dates would receive in some other walks of life ; this applies mainly to boys. 

“2. Small and decreasing chance of promotion owing to increase in the size, 
rather than in the number, of schools, and to the practice of placing two, and 
sometimes three, departments under one teacher. 

“3. The want of an adequate scheme of pensions. 

‘4, Insecurity of tenure of the teacher’s office, for lack of a right of appeal in 
the case of dismissal without sufficient cause. 

‘* 5. The frequent imposition of other unpaid duties unconnected and often in- 
compatible with the work of teaching.” 

The third of these reasons now, happily, disappears ; but the others 
are still with us. 


Our Present ZEAL ror TECHNICAL AND COMMERCIAL EpvcaTIon. 


It must, of course, be noted as a matter for genuine congratulation 
that within the past few years very active steps have been taken— 
rendered imperative by the gravity of our Consular and other Reports 
respecting the extent to which British Commerce has been and is 
menaced—to develop systems of technical and commercial training for 
our people. But it cannot be too emphatically stated that much of 
the effort now being put forward in this direction must inevitably be 
wasted unless we perfect the foundations of our system of national 
education by placing the Elementary School in a thoroughly sound and 
effective condition. This contention received the strongest endorsement 
from the Vice-President of the Committee of Council at the Commercial 
Education Conference held at the Guildhall on July 8th, 1898, when 
he said: ‘* We cannot have high commercial education unless we have 
a solid basis of elementary education upon which to build.” 

This is emphasised again and again in the Education Blue Books 
and Reports of the year. And the question is, ‘“‘ Have we got that 
solid basis?” My answer is, emphatically, “No!” I plead for prompt 
attention to the glaring deficiencies in our system of Primary 
Education. To strengthen the Army and Navy and leave the schools 
weak is to perpetuate a gaping joint in our armour of National 
Defence. And no man realises the “higher patriotism” which con- 
stitutes Lord Rosebery’s “true Imperialism” who fails to recognise 
this fact. T. J. MacnaMaRa. 
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EGYPT AFTER OMDURMAN. 


Lorp Cromer thus concludes his report on Egypt for 1898: “ For 
many years those who have been in any degree responsible for the 
management of Egyptian affairs have kept prominently before their 
eyes the desirability of accomplishing two main objects. One of these 
was to reoceupy Khartoum, the other was to store the waters of the 
Nile. During the past year the first of these objects was accomplished, 
and arrangements were made which render the execution of the 
second a matter of certainty within a few years.” The events 
described in this report surpass in dramatic interest the struggle with 
Arabi in 1882. They will have permanent effects upon the political 
and economic condition of the country, only to be compared with those 
resulting from the overthrow of the Mamluks in 1798-1799. Then, 
the decrepit Moslem power which had held the Nile valley for six 
centuries passed away, and the tides of the Western world broke in 
once again as in the days of Alexander and of Cesar. France and 
England, and the house of Mehemet Ali, have at different periods 
since tried to guide these floods. Who was to control the Europeanisa- 
tion of Egypt has been the main question during the last hundred 
years. Now, this work has been definitely assigned to England. The 
Egyptian Empire to the south has been rescued from savage dominion, 
the sway of the authorities at Cairo over the whole course of the 
mighty stream has been definitely established, and great engineering 
works have been commenced which will enable Egypt to make complete 
use of the fertilising power of the most famous of rivers. The battles 
of the Atbara and of Omdurman destroyed the last of the great slave- 
trade powers in Africa, and secured Egypt against any interference 
with the floods which bring life and prosperity to her people. Tor 
over two thousand miles, from Alexandria to the junction of the 
Sobat and Bahr-el-Gazel, the control of the Egyptian Government is 
undisputed, and through another thousand miles there is the echo of 
those Maxim guns which the Abyssinian Abdullah heard ominously 
booming on his master’s ears the morning of the finalstruggle. The 
administration of the Soudan will be gradually extended up to the 
sources of the Nile, in the lakes Albert Edward and Victoria. The 
river above the junction of the Sobat is not navigable in the same 
sense in which it can be traversed below and between the cataracts, 
but the great mass of “ Sudd ” can be penetrated by vessels specially 
equipped to cut a passage. It is only a matter of time until access by 
water is secured as far as the Equator. 

This work of recovering the lost Empire of Egypt, so sp'endidly 
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achieved by Lord Kitchener, proceeded much more slowly than our 
previous expeditions in the Nile Valley. For along time that sagacious 
soldier had neither the men nor the money which Lord Wolseley 
boasted in 1882 and 1885. He had to mould an army out of the 
Egyptian levies. Even on the day of final victory the larger portion 
of his troops consisted of natives trained under his own direc- 
tion. The most rigid economy was a necessity of the enterprise 
which was to be carried out by a Treasury with a very minute 
surplus over its ordinary expenditure. It was only as the prospect of 
immediate action became definite that the English tax-payer came to 
the support of the Egyptian struggling painfully with a war expen- 
diture extending over two years. The conquest of Dongola, which was 
the first stage of the campaign, was achieved in June, 1897; the 
further advance from Abu Hamed was deferred until the following 
spring, and the battle of the Atbara occurred nine months after the 
fall of Dongola. It was five months more before the Mahdist’s 
power was struck down. Lord Kitchener’s long and careful prepara- 
tion of means to the great end was as conspicuous a trait of his genius 
as was the brilliant strategy which marked the advance upon the 
Mahdist capital, and his skill in the field enabled him to complete his 
work with a marvellous economy of life. It was only at the Atbara 
that the death-roll of the Anglo-Egyptian forces was heavy. The 
destruction of the immense Dervish host on the 2nd of September 
was accomplished with comparatively slight loss to the victors, although 
Lord Kitchener’s troops were not half so numerous as the followers of 
the Khalifa. Inferior the Dervishes were in modern equipment, but 
their chiefs showed no mean generalship. In numbers and knowledge 
of the ground they had formidable advantages. In discipline and 
dauntless courage they might bear comparison with any soldiers 
known to history. Their defeat will always be a proud addition to the 
military glories of England. Our modern armies in these days of 
science can boast perfection in the implements of war, but the dashing 
charge of the 21st Lancers, men for the first time engaged in action, 
is proof that even at the end of the nineteenth century, in spite of the 
relaxing influences of wealth, luxury, and self-consciousness, our 
countrymen retain that martial spirit which made the English name 
memorable at Acre, at Poitiers, and at Agincourt. 

The smashing of the Mahdi is the most brilliant, but it is only one, 
in a series of achievements wrought by England for the Egyptian 
people since the government of the country was seriously taken in 
hand after 1888. Then, at length, Lord Cromer received consistent 
support from the Home Government. His first object when he came 
to Egypt in 1883 was to build up public credit. In this purpose he 
had in view not merely the necessity of appeasing the rapacious 
creditors of the Egyptians. He saw that, could financial equilibrium 
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be attained, could Egypt be made to pay her way, a sure foundation 
would be laid for the regeneration of the country. The success 
which has attended his efforts is best illustrated by the reception of 
the Aird loan on the 25th of April last. It is twenty-one years ago 
since Mr. Cave’s report disclosed a bankrupt Egypt offering in vain 
8 and 10 per cent. for loans. Sir John Aird has undertaken to sink 
two millions of money in the upper reaches of the Nile on the simple 
promise of the Egyptian Government, that, when the new reservoirs 
are completed in 1903, they will begin to pay him an annuity of 
£160,000 a year. By the Law of Liquidation imposed on the country 
in 1880, Egypt is unable to borrow money without the consent of 
Turkey and the six Powers. During the last two years it has been a 
labour of some ingenuity to make both ends meet. In the current 
year the available surplus from Egypt proper is estimated at £40,000, 
whilst there will be a deficit of over a quarter of a million in the 
Soudan. All the Egyptian Ministers can say is, that they expect 
their revenue to improve so rapidly that they will be able four years 
hence to pay both for the Soudan and the reservoir annuity. The 
Messrs. Aird asked for half a million from the British public on the 
security of the Egyptian promises, and undertook to pay 4 per cent. 
from January next. Guarantee from England or any other foreign 
Power they had none to give. In a few hours the City of London 
offered them over £11,000,000, for it was felt that the credit of 
Anglian Egypt made the investment absolutely secure. 

In this manner the Khedive is able to evade the Law of Liquidation, 
and to make provision for the most gigantic hydraulic scheme which 
the world has ever seen. The advantages to be derived from con- 
structing reservoirs at Assouat and Assouan were demonstrated years 
ago. The whole subject had been threshed out when Sir Alfred 
Milner wrote his admirable England in Egypt, in 1892; but the law 
of 1880 seemed an insuperable barrier. It is true that, after wearisome 
negotiations, the consent of the Powers was obtained to some relaxa- 
tion of this code in 1885, and again in 1890; but on each occasion 
new fetters were imposed upon the action of the State. The public 
spirit of Sir John Aird, and the growing conviction that for all 
practical purposes Egypt is as much a part of the British Empire as 
Haiderabad or Travancore, have at length provided a remedy, and in 
three or four years Egypt will begin to enjoy the results of this 
magnificent enterprise. Mr. Clinton Dawkins tells us that even now 
“the benefits of the reservoir are not entirely prospective. Itis owing 
to the signature of the contract with Messrs. Aird that the price of 
land has shot up in Egypt, and that there has been a veritable rush 
of foreign capital towards the country. The Egyptian Government, 
which but a few years since found it difficult to entice capitalists to 
look at schemes equally beneficial to the country and to the investing 
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public, has lately had its doors besieged by would-be concession- 
naires.” 

Glowing as is the prospect opened by this agreement, the fact 
remains that, because of the Law of Liquidation and the Convention 
of London, for the loan of £2,000,000 for five years Egypt has to pay 
£2,800,000. The payments are distributed over a long period, but 
a period in which she is sure to attain a position of abounding 
prosperity. With a guarantee, three millions could have been easily 
raised in 1892 by a loan at three per cent., issued at par, redeemable 
in ten years; £90,000 a year could have been provided for interest 
out of the surplus cf the loan, after discharge of the accruing pay- 
ments to Sir William Garstin’s staff. Before the present year the 
profits of the scheme, which Sir Elwin Palmer put at £500,000 a year, 
would have been flowing into the Egyptian exchequer, and a sinking 
fund could have been accumulated to pay off the loan and close the 
transaction in 1902. As the affairs of Egypt have been arranged, 
that country, crippled by international control, has to wait six years 
for the application of the scheme, and then to sacrifice some two 
millions of the future gains. 

Although the international fetters have made this work unnecessarily 
costly, it is one of which England may be proud. The carrying out 
the system of irrigation in the Nile Valley was the second great object 
to which Lord Cromer applied himself. His appropriation of a million 
out of the guaranteed loan of 1885, for the restoration of the Barrage 
and the Sefi Canals, was the beginning of that agricultural develop- 
ment which has saved the country from the consequences of the general 
fall in prices. The policy so auspiciously begun fourteen years ago 
will now be completed by the new reservoirs. 

Not the least characteristic of the changes wrought by Western 
influence have been the abolition of the Corvée and the reform of the 

sand Tax. Forced labour was a grievous hardship to the husbandman, 
Many now alive recollect the time when the overland mail was carried 
from Alexandria to the Red Sea in waggons, dragged by the natives 
impressed under the system of forced labour, known as La Corvée. 
The Fellah was called away from his farm at the high flood of the 
Nile, just the time when his watchfulness and labour were most 
required for the care of his own crop, and caprice and mismanagement 
exposed him to many outrages. Lord Cromer discovered that a yearly 
expenditure of £400,000 would enable the Government to pay for 
the labour required on public works and to provide for the 
security of the embankments along the river without recourse to 
this surviving form of slavery. To get the money was the struggle 
of years, but since 1890 labour employed in public works is paid for 
in cash except during the brief period of high Nile, when the old 
system is still available. During the high flood of last year twenty 
thousand men were called into requisition, and Lord Cromer tells us 
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“each year progress is made in the direction of diminishing the 
number of Nile watchmen unnecessarily called out. . . . The men 
are placed on the banks at the points where they are really wanted, 
and are no longer distributed indiscriminately along the whole length 
of the Nile bank.” 

The Land Tax was, as it still is, the chief source of revenue, but its 
imposition was attended with every kind of abuse, not so much the 
result of tyranny or fraud as the natural outcome of the ignorance 
and incapacity of the public officials. Of the present revenue 50 
per cent. is derived from this source, and as the work of irrigation 
proceeds the Land Tax will become every year more productive. To 
remove the inequalities and injustices connected with this tax under 
the old system of government was one of the most urgent tasks im- 
posed upon the new rulers of Egypt in 1882. The native Ministers, 
Cherif, Riaz, Lord Dufferin, Sir Sidney Colvin, and Lord Cromer, all 
agreed on the necessity of a thorough readjustment of the Land Tax ; 
but until the financial position of the country could be improved, it was 
dangerous to part with any revenue. ‘The first step was to fix the 
amount to which each occupier was liable. That had hitherto been 
left to the discretion of the local tax gatherer. The next was to 
abandon the arrears, a terrible discouragement hanging over the 
head of the husbandman. Any general reduction was impracticable 
and did not remove the hardship of individual cases. In successive 
years, since 1890, £574,000 have been allotted to the removal of 
grievances in one province after another, and a million of arrears have 
been remitted; and whilst these grievances have been removed the 
yield of the Land Tax is higher now than it was in 1884, because the 
cultivated area has increased. The production of cotton alone has 
bounded up from three million cantass in 1884 to five and a half 
million in 1898. The tax on sheep and goats, which was very inju- 
rious to agriculture ; the tax on trades and crafts, which was collected 
in innumerable small sums from the poorest of the people ; vexatious 
minor imposts like the donkey and horse tax in Cairo, have totally 
disappeared. Lord Cromer puts the annual reductions since 1890 at a 
million and a quarter, and in the same period the general revenue has 
increased by more than one million. 

Space does not allow me to examine in detail the innumerable 
heads of improvement recorded in Lord Cromer’s report. The 
establishment of a general survey, the erection of suitable prisons 
and other public buildings, the sanitation of the mosques, the exten- 
sion of municipal Government, the prevention of hashish smoking, 
the construction of roads and light railways, are only a few examples 
of the various methods in which an enlightened and energetic admin- 
istration has been successfully labouring for the advancement of the 
country. One of the first conditions of better government was to 
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substitute a Civil Service decently paid and m tected by security of 
tenure. Many incompetent and corrupt officials had to be got rid of, 
and their successors were encouraged to avoid the bad habits of their 
predecessors by giving them better salaries, and making them irre- 
movable except for special reasons. 

After the public accounts had been reduced to order, and the im- 
provement in agriculture stimulated, the next great step was the 
establishment of a judicial system. In the old times, when the Powers 
of Europe were raiding Egypt on behalf of the bondholder, the Inter- 
national Tribunals had been introduced as a compromise between the 
extravagant pretensions of the Consular Courts, exercising judicial 
power under the Capitulations dating from the time of Francis I., and 
the national rights of the Egyptian people. For some years these 
new judges, appointed by.the Khedive on the recommendation of the 
Powers, did good service, but they have latterly been tempted to 
claim a right of control over the Egyptian Government never con- 
templated at the time of their origin, and the Khedive has lately 
refused to renew their powers for another five years unless such pre- 
tensions are abandoned. Shortly after the Mixed Tribunals came into 
operation, Nubar Pasha set about establishing native courts in place of 
the old Mahommedan Cadis. During the Arabi troubles and the first 
eight years of the British occupation there was little chance of de- 
veloping this scheme. It was only in 1890 that Lord Cromer was able 
to devote serious attention to this subject, and he called to his aid Sir 
John Scott, then a judge of the High Court of Bombay. From that 
accomplished jurist the public have lately heard a detailed account of 
the progress made during the past eight years. When his work began 
the judges were quite unfit for their duties, the police corrupt, and 
the people apathetic. Of the judges, one had been a station master, 
another hall porter to a Cabinet Minister, and they were all liable to 
summary dismissal. Now no one can be appointed without a degree 
from some school of law, and he cannot be removed unless on convic- 
tion of some offence by a committee of his brethren. There were 

seven courts of three judges each in all Egypt. Now there are forty- 
seven courts, many of them efficiently administered by a single judge, 
and there is a Court of Appeal at Cairo, enjoying high repute, made 
up of ten Europeans and ten Egyptians. The work of these tribunals 
so closely interests the people that when the fees were reduced the 
receipts rapidly increased by thirty per cent. Their proceedings are 
attended by reporters from the native papers, who devote a regular 
portion of their space to cases of note. An excellent foundation has 
been laid, and an educated and efficient judiciary is being gradually 
built up. Sir John Scott looks forward to the time when the autho- 
rities at Cairo will be able to say, “ We can now give you justice in 
our own courts. We ask that all who dwell in our country shall be 
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amenable to the ordinary municipal tribunals and laws... . Iam 
absolutely convinced that the native tribunals of Egypt must eventually 
be the only tribunals in the country.” 

Marvellous as have been the achievements of Egyptian adminis- 
tration during the last twelve years, neither the English public, the 
Egyptian people, nor the administrators themselves are content with 
the present condition of affairs. Lord Cromer’s annual reports are 
full each year of wise and practical suggestions for surmounting diffi- 
culties. They abound in that resolution and persuasive wisdom 
which remind the reader of the correspondence of Washington in 
the long struggle before his crowning victory at York Town. But 
they are, each of them, eloquent protests against the continuance of 
the international obstructions which hamper Egyptian progress. Sir 
Alfred Milner’s book sparkles with sarcasm at the paradoxical way 
in which we are content to do our noblest work. His latest editor, 
Mr. Clinton Dawkins, takes up the same parable and denounces “ the 
absurd injustice which prevents modern Egypt having the free dis- 
posal of her own resources.” ‘ Year after year there is swept 
into international strong boxes a large proportion of each annual 
surplus, which, even after making every possible provision for the 
debt charge sinking fund, might be available for remission of taxa- 
tion for schools, prisons, hospitals, reformatories, and many other 
erying necessities.” In Mr. Gorst’s masterly report on Egyptian 
Finance for 1890 he declared that the prevailing fiscal system 
“« offers the greatest obstacles to financial reform and the develop- 
ment of the resources of the country.” As Financial Adviser he 
repeats the same complaint in reference to the current year. 

The Law of Liquidation was framed with the purpose of wringing 
the creditors’ money out of bankrupt Egypt. The outlay on public 
administration, on railway maintenance, was strictly laid down, and 
future borrowings were prohibited, whilst special revenues were 
assigned to pay the interest and provide a fund for keeping up the 
market price of the bonds. What became of Egypt or its Govern- 
ment was no concern to anyone provided the interest and the sinking 
funds were secured. The Army was disbanded without payment of 
arrears due, and Arabi Pasha found himself at the head of a great 
host enraged at the bad faith of their rulers. Gordon was recalled 
from the Soudan and his work handed over to corrupt officials, whose 
rapacity provoked the Mahdist rebellion. 

Some additions have since 1880 been made to the amount of public 
expenditure authorised by the Powers, but as matters now stand, out 
of a revenue of eleven millions and a quarter, more than a million 
and a half is devoted to various sinking funds in addition to the 
ordinary charge for interest on ninety-six millions of debt held by the 
public. Whilst money is thus hoarded to buy up the State bonds, 
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now at a premium of 8 per cent., Lord Cromer points out that, in 
addition to the future cost of the Soudan, funds are urgently required 
for other objects. We have already seen the enormous price Egypt 
has to pay for the new reservoirs, but in order to get the full benefit 
of these vast structures, when complete, the country ought now to be 
spending at least £200,000 a year more. Until means are provided 
for distributing the waters stored up at Assouan and Assouat a large 
portion of the profits to be expected from these works will be lost. 

As regards the railways, Lord Cromer gives us a graphic picture of 
the mischief of international control. There are no sufficient funds to 
provide rolling stock for increased traffic or repairs for the permanent 
way. For railway improvements alone, he tells us, a million and a 
half “should be borrowed at once.” Then for drainage, three- 
quarters of a million more are required, without taking account of the 
reproductive work that might be done in the reclamation of the 
Berrya. The native judicature suffers like other departments of 
Egyptian administration from the want of sufficient outlay. It is not 
practicable to provide an additional staff in proportion to the large 
increase of business. Mr. MacIlwraith, the present Judicial Adviser, 
reports: “It is by no means an unusual occurrence for a Summary 
Judge on taking his seat in the morning to find upwards of a hundred 


civil cases in his list for hearing in one day.” Lord Cromer enumerates 


different objects for which some three millions and a half are urgently 
needed, and at the same time there is a lump sum of four millions and 
a half lying in the hands of the Commissioners of the Debt in 
accordance with the devices which the diplomatists of 1880 thought 
necessary for the benefit of the bondholder. It is true the Caisse 
mitigates the evil somewhat by dribbling out occasional concessions. 
For instance, this year, instead of the million and a half for railways, 
which Lord Cromer declares is required “at once,” they will give 
£260,000, and perhaps a smaller sum next year. A curious example 
of the hardship of the international system is given in the report of 
the British Chamber of Commerce of Egypt. The main waterways, 
the Nile, and the great canals in the Delta, such as the Manoufia and 
Mahmoudieh, are crossed in many places by railway bridges, and 
wherever there is a bridge a toll is levied on passing boats. This 
strange inversion of the principles of taxation is not a mere caprice ; 
it is designed to strangle the river traffic for the benefit of the railways. 
But railway management in Egypt is an international question, 
regulated by an international board, and Lord Cromer is unable in 
the present state of things to hold out any promise of relief. 

A piteous instance of the damage which the country endures from 
these fetters is the state of popular education. It is estimated that a 
quarter of a million bestowed in allowances to the “‘ Kuttabs,” or native 
schools, might secure the people some knowledge of reading and 
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writing. To an intelligent, industrious people, such an acquirement 
would be of enormous national advantage. Apart from any theories 
about the moral and intellectual advancement of the population, such 
a scheme would add materially to their means of livelihood, and would 
fit them to make a substantial contribution to the commercial progress 
of the nation. Everyone who has attempted to find his way through 
Cairo is struck by the fact that even well-dressed natives are inca- 
pable of reading the names of the streets posted up in conspicuous 
Arabic letters. The census shows that now only 7 per cent. of the 
people can read their own alphabet, and in the present condition of 
the country a whole generation may grow up before any general 
scheme of popular education can be undertaken. 

For the advancement of Egypt two things are urgently required— 
relief from the hampering restriction of the Finance Laws and a more 
public and distinct assertion of our influence, which shall make our 
position intelligible to the Oriental mind. Sir Alfred Milner has 
painted the bewilderment of the native Egyptian during the twist- 
ings and turnings of the English public in the first few years of our 
occupation. The people are quite willing to follow us if only we 
would lead. Even now our wards upon the Nile see us submitting 
to the insults of the French Press in a way which is utterly incom- 
prehensible to them unless as the result of hesitation or fear. The 
French declare themselves on foreign questions with an unanimity 
which our more meditative temperament disables us from showing. 
Egyptians cannot be expected to understand the relative weight 
attaching to one or another of our public men; to distinguish, for 
instance, the respective importance of a speech from Mr. Labouchere 
and a speech from Sir Edward Grey. Nor do they clearly perceive 
that in spite of the declarations occasionally made by eccentric poli- 
ticians, Egypt, for the English people, has ceased to be a party 
question. This unsettled condition of Egyptian opinion is further 
aggravated by the unsympathetic attitude of the present Khedive. 
Mr. Dawkins dwells on the mischief done by the local Press, whose 
writers, mostly of foreign origin, are protected by the Capitulations, 
and he adds, “It is notorious that the violent section of this Press is 
subsidised and at times directly inspired by the Palace.” 

Some seek a remedy in the crude expedient of annexation, and one 
noteworthy argument they have against the continuance of the 
present veiled protectorate, that wondrous fabric of diplomatic tact 
and autocratic power. Lord Cromer has refused more exalted 
positions in order to continue his work in Egypt; but it may be 
fairly asked, if he was to retire, how could he be replaced? Who 
else could give us that marvellous combination of sympathy and 
resolution, of inexhaustible industry and prescient sagacity, of exalted 
ambition and calm patience? These are the qualities which have 
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enabled him to pilot Egypt through the most astounding difficulties— 
at home, divided counsels; in Egypt, bankruptcy, pestilence, war, 
the apathy of an Oriental people, the discontent and pride of an 
incapable and corrupt aristocracy, every effort clogged by the jealousy 
of European Powers, who appealed to the letter of compacts made in 
other ages and under totally different conditions. Such a question 
occurs naturally enough to the Englishman, who sees the illustrious 
founder of our dominion in Egypt wielding the government of ten 
millions of people with the prerogatives of an emperor and the 
simple carriage of an English chairman of Quarter Sessions. When 
the man is wanted he will be found, and before Lord Cromer leaves 
Egypt he will have given to his work many important developments. 

Neither Conventions nor Acts of Parliament retain their validity 
when the conditions in which they were framed have undergone a 
fundamental alteration—when, to use the language of Prince 
Gortchakoff, in 1870, there is “‘a modification of the general situa- 
tion.” The Egypt of to-day is in every respect different from that 
for which the Law of Liquidation was formed. The purposes of 
that elaborate scheme have been completely fulfilled. The public 
creditor has been able to get back his money at a handsome premium. 
The Law of Liquidation, so far as it is a contract binding Egypt, is 
what jurists would describe as an executed contract. The national 
credit has been—I will not say restored, for a country which issued, 
below par, bonds at seven and eight per cent. cannot be said to have 
any credit at all; it has been created, and the time has come when 
Egypt should resume her financial freedom. The need for money 
during the next four years is urgent, and it cannot be expected from 
this country. When the British Treasury gave to the Khedive the 
£800,000 which the Mixed Courts had called on him to refund to the 
Caisse it was said that England owed Egypt some compensation for 
the sins of the Parliament of 1880; that the Alexandria massacres, 
the four-million fine imposed upon the Khedive, and the desolation of 
the Soudan were the consequences of divided counsels at West- 
minster. Into these controversies it is not necessary to enter, but it 
is obvious that to make continual appeals to the British tax-payer 
in order to clear off deficits at Cairo would be neither just nor 
prudent. 

At a critical moment the late Lord Grey sketched out a Convention 
between the Khedive and the Queen of England. “Wer Majesty,” 
he said, “‘ might undertake to provide for the defence of Egypt by a 
sufficient military force, and also to assist the Government of the 
Khedive in meeting the money difficulties, while the Khedive on his 
part should bind himself to conduct his government according to 
British advice so long as he should continue to receive such protection 
and assistance.”” This Convention, he suggested, might be communi- 
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cated to the Powers in a Note, which “ ought not to suggest that the 
consent of all, or even of a majority of, the Powers would be indis- 
pensable for the adoption of the scheme. . . . The form of the Note 
should be that of a statement showing what measures England in- 
tended to adopt for the relief of Egypt.”’ 

Such a Convention might still be framed with great advantage. It 
would naturally embody the principles laid down in the famous 
Granville despatches of 1883 and 1884. <A limit of time for the 
compact might be better than the general terms suggested by Lord 
Grey, and the date 1990 would readily occur to any calm student of 
Egyptian affairs. It was only in 1890, after the restoration of public 
credit and the abolition of the Corvée, that the practical work of 
Europeanising public life on the Nile really began, and it will take 
at least four generations to ascertain how far the improved system has 
taken root in an Oriental soil. 

This Circular ought to be accompanied by a declaration (1) that 
the sinking funds, except the annuity of £315,000 for the Guaranteed 
Loan, were discontinued, (2) that the borrowing powers of the State 
suspended by the Law of Liquidation and the Convention of London 
were resumed, (3) that after a certain date the interest on the Unified 
Debt would be reduced to three per cent., (+) that the owners of 
Unified Bonds would not be required to accept payment at par before 
1910, (5) that the International Railway Commission was abolished, 
(6) that England guaranteed the payment of the reduced interest on 
the Preference and Unified Debts (an annual sum of about £2,800,000), 
and (7) that any decrees of the Mixed Courts interfering with these 
Acts of State would, in accordance with the Circular of Butros Pasha 
on these tribunals, presented to the Powers in 1897, be ultra vires 
and null. The maintenance and the attributes of the Caisse, the 
application of the treasure of some £5,000,000, Conversion economies, 
and so forth, now accumulating in their vaults, the gradual and 
ultimate abolition of the Capitulations, the fusion of the Mixed 
Courts with the native tribunals, these questions might remain for 
future negotiation. In addition, England should guarantee a new 
loan at two and a half per cent., of such amount as might be found 
necessary for the conversion of the Unified Debt, to develop railways, 
to carry on the Government of the Soudan, to increase the judicature, 
and to extend popular education. 

In Egypt, the effect of such policy would be magical. By 1910 
the new reservoirs would have so largely added to the productive 
powers of the country that the Guaranteed Loan might be got rid of 
altogether, and it might be possible to make a further conversion of 
the remaining debt. 

As regards the reception such proposals might have from the 
European Powers, the traditional policy of the Porte has always been 
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to encourage the inflow of Western money to Moslem countries. The 
restrictions imposed on the Khedive’s power of borrowing were intro- 
duced into Firmans and the Law of Liquidation at the instigation of 
Europeans and not as a part of Turkish policy. The consent of 
Constantinople to the Convention and Acts of State would be a matter 
of negotiation. As to the other States protests would be numerous, 
but the demeanour of most of these Powers since 1882 has been one 
continuous growl. Their hostility has been due rather to the dis- 
appointment of official intriguers than to any discontent on the part 
of the Europeans who have national interests in Egypt, but with the 
exception of Italy and Belgium all the European States have sought 
rather to obstruct than to co-operate in the development of the 
country. But although ill-humour has always existed and may con- 
tinue, war to prevent England from risking her money, as she has 
spent her blood, for the improvement of the people, would be too 
preposterous, would be inconceivable even by the brain of an angry 
French bondholder enraged at the reduction of his interest. 

As long as it was any gratification to our French neighbours to 
worry and insult us for carrying on the work they had abandoned, 
we bore these annoyances in silence. Our mission of good government 
in Egypt proceeded without serious interruption. The Marchand 
incursion Lord Salisbury could not allow, neither could he consent 
that the victories of Lord Kitchener should open new regions to the 
usurpation of the Mixed Tribunals and the disorders fostered by the 
Capitulations. The Butros-Cromer Convention of January 19th guards 
against any such monstrous results. The public are confident that the 
statesmen who have so wisely provided for the recovered southern pro- 
vinces are not forgetful of the busy millions of Lower Egypt. They 
will resolve that the progress of the Khedive’s subjects shall not be 
continually hampered by the financial ordinances of a time which has 
entirely passed away. 

Writing in February, Lord Cromer said, “ For the time being 
the Soudan is closed.” After a few months the labours of Lord 
Kitchener in the organisation of his conquests will be sufficiently 
advanced to permit the lifting of the veil, and in September this 
vast Southern Empire will be restored to the world. Then, when 
under adequate restrictions, Europe is invited to benefit by our 
achievements, then will be the natural time for the orderly, pros- 
perous, Europeanised government of the Nile, schooled in hardship 
and in thrift, with established credit and a secure southern frontier, to 


claim the restoration of financial freedom. 
J. Lowry Wutttte. 
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TWO CITIES: LONDON AND PEKING. 


Two cities in the modern world claim pre-eminence as the capitals of 
the two most populous empires in existence—Britain and China. 
Both claim further attention as the respective centres of the two 
leading types of human civilisation, as well as of the great political 
interests that have in them their foci. London, the metropolis of the 
English-speaking world in the extreme West, with Peking, the 
metropolis and Mecca of the Indo-Chinese nations in the Far East : 
one at either extremity of the great Eurasian Continent, a counter- 
poise, as it were, to each other, they stand forth like sentinels at the 
two ends of the ancient world. These two beacons of light and 
learning, situated on the margin of the once impenetrable bounds of 
the watery setting, in the midet of which ¢erra firma stood fortb, now 
both face that New World, of the existence of which their respective 
founders were profoundly ignorant, but which bids fair in the not far 
distant future to reshift the centre of gravity to a new Continent. In 
the meantime a comparison of the points of analogy and of 
antithesis which these two great Metropoles offer to the unprejudiced 
observer, visiting them as they now exist at this latter end of the 
Nineteenth Century, offers much matter for reflection, from which I 
purpose to select a few of the more salient points. 

All British interests centre in London, for as long as the wide 
Empire which acknowledges the sway of the Queen of England 
holds together, so long will the title-deeds of its vast possessions 
continue to be held in the British Metropolis. The bonds that unite 
its scattered parts may be drawn yet tighter, as the patriotic friends 
of «‘ National Unity ” so ardently desire, or they might conceivably 
be so far slackened as to admit of absolute Colonial independence ; 
but short of annexation to another Power, its varied offshoots and 
dependencies will still continue to regard London as the common 
focus of their civilisation, as much as it must for ever indisputably 
rank as the fountain source of their common history. So the 
numerous heterogeneous provinces of China proper and the outlying 
regions over which the Emperor of China still holds sway, as well as 
those which no longer pay their tribute—although still compelled to 
acknowledge their primary obligation to China for the elements of 
their written languages, their arts, their ethics and their civilisation 
generally—all still look up to Peking as their common a/ma mater, 
while their learned men regard a pilgrimage thither as the crowning 
step in their educational career. The decrees of the Chinese Emperor, 
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if no longer regarded as actually divine even by his own immediate 
subjects, are still respected as oracular dicta of an infallible pope,’ and 
a peacock’s feather or silk riding jacket bestowed by him, or, still 
better, a tablet with his autograph, is the highest honour this world 
can offer. The members of the vast bureaucracy that rules the lives 
and fortunes of 400,000,000 of people must, one and all, proceed to 
Peking to do homage on promotion, while the surrounding semi- 
independent nations like Corea, Anam, Siam, Nepaul and Burmah 
have all been accustomed to send their representatives at regular 
intervals to lay tribute at the feet of the “Son of Heaven.” Even 
Britain, her once upstart and proud antagonist, has, by her latest 
treaty with poor despised Peking, now become enrolled in the 
register of tribute-bearing worshippers at the Dragon Throne, for has 
she not agreed that the annexation of Burmah to her Indian Empire 
shall not interfere with the old custom of decennial tribute? I see 
no harm in thus flattering the harmless pride of so venerable an 
Empire—now, alas! in its dotage. 

Peking, although its existence as the capital of the small state of 
“Yen” dates from the fifth century b.c., was not raised to the rank 
of metropolis of the Chinese Empire until after the conquest of the 
“Liao” or Kitan Tartars, which was effected by the “ Kin ” Tartars 
or “Golden Horde” in A.p. 1125, who made Peking their seat of 
government under the title of Chéng-Tu or “Central Stronghold.” 
The word “ King,” meaning Capital, was then first applied to the old 
city of the Yen, its alternative name under the Kin Tartars being 
“ Yen-king,” or capital city of Yen. By the Mongol conquest, 
A.p. 1215, it was again degraded into a provincial city, Genghis-Khan 
holding his Court of nomad warriors at Kara-koram. But in 
A.p. 1275 Peking was once more restored to Imperial rank by his 
grandson Kublai-khan, Marco Polo’s great patron, under whom it 
was known as Ta-Tu, or great stronghold, in Chinese, and as 
“ Khanbaligh,” or City of the Khan, in Mongolian, euphonised by old 
Marco into the world-renowned “ Cambaluc.’” The name “ Pe-King,” 


(1) The Emperor of China, as God’s Viceregent on earth, has alone the right to offer 
sacrifice to Heaven directly. His subjects can only approach Heaven through the inter- 
mediary of a saint. 

(2) “In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure dome decree ; 
Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man, 
Down to a sunless sea. 


- 


‘So twice five miles of fertile ground 
With walls and towers were girdled round : 
And there were gardens bright with sinuous rills, 
Where blossomed many an incense-burning tree : 
And here were forest, ancient as the hills, 
Enfolding sunny spots of greenery.” 
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literally ‘‘ Northern Capital,” was unknown until a.p. 1409, when the 
third Emperor of the Ming dynasty, known under his “style” 
Yung-Lo, transferred his seat of government hither from “ Nan- 
King,” the “Southern Capital,” with the, as subsequent events 
proved, fruitless object of being in a better position to defend his 
dynasty from its Northern foes. So much for the history of this 
venerable capital. It goes to show that London has nothing to yield 
on the score of antiquity to its Eastern rival. 

London appears to have had its origin in prehistoric times in a 
fort built at the first practicable crossing of the Thames open to an 
invader from the adjoining continent making his way northwards, 
and from that small beginning to have grown rather than to have 
been made the emporium of learning, arts and commerce, in which its 
early fortress origin would have become entirely obliterated but for 
the happy survival of the Tower of London. Peking also was 
originally a fortress, and a fortress—of medieval type be it well 
understood—it still remains. Built as a watch tower over against the 
unruly tribes of the North, the quarter whence all Chinese invasions 
have come, its Tartar conquerors expanded it into their Court and 
camp, and this stamp of its origin pervades the whole of the vast 
enclosure at this present day. Bearing a striking resemblance to the 
symmetrical encampment which the old Roman discipline required to 
be erected at every halt of their armies, this city has its earthen 
rampart, brickfaced and with crenulated top, set four square about it ; 
a wide approach from the southern tower-capped gateway leading to 
the commander-in-chief’s quarters—now the Imperial palace—with 
the pavilions of his staff to the right and to the left—now the palaces 
of the princes of the blood—with the bulk of the army arranged 
round about in their orderly rows of tents set out along wide alley- 
ways giving ample room for rapid mancouvring. The wide, low, 
curved-roofed buildings of to-day are but the crystallized tents of 
yesterday. This is the modern Manchu city, which surrounds on all 
four sides the Imperial City, an enclosure within an enclosure, the 
former a parallelogram three and a half miles by four, an area of 
fourteen square miles, having within it a second walled parallelogram, 
the “Forbidden City,” about one mile square. In this latter lives the 
Emperor; immediately outside and around him his faithful Manchu 
bodyguard, who alone are supposed to inhabit the Manchu city. 
This bodyguard is known as the “ Eight Banners,” who form the 
twenty-four territorial divisions of the garrison. Outside, again, are 
encamped the sutlers—the Chinese—come to buy and sell to the 
Army and the Court. Their quarters cover a somewhat smaller area 
(five miles by two), and are also surrounded by a brick-faced earthen 
rampart of the same type, though lower than that of the Manchu 
citadel adjoining. Peking is laid out on a grand plan, is intersected 
by noble avenues forty and fifty yards in width, and its temples and 
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palaces, though decayed and dilapidated like everything in the China 
of to-day, stand with imposing grandeur in wide park-like enclosures 
—a marvellous contrast to the narrow, crooked thoroughfares of 
London, and the shabby framing, generally limited depth of, and 
cramped appreaches to her most ambitious buildings. 

If the approach to the port of London (and the gate by which no 
few of her visitors from the Continent enter her renowned precincts) 
is on the murky surface of the open sewer into which modern science 
has succeeded in converting the once gracious Thames, the approach 
to the barbaric splendour of the Chinese metropolis is little less 
disheartening, but in another sense. Here we have a magnificent 
approach, too, in the shape of a grand stone causeway, which at the 
time of its construction by the “ Mings,” nearly five hundred years 
ago, was probably the greatest work of its kind then in existence. It 
extends from the eastern gate of the capital down to Tungchou, its 
port, a provincial walled city built at the head of navigation of the 
Peiho river. It is a paved roadway formed of enormous stone blocks 
quarried from the western mountains, laid on a causeway of earth 
raised some four feet above the surrounding plain. The blocks 
average eight by three feet surface by two in thickness. Not having 
been touched apparently since the day that the great Ming Emperor 
had them orderly placed there, time has undermined their bed; they 
lie tilted at every conceivable angle, and they now form a barricade 
rather than a road of approach. Yet—and it is hardly to be 
expected that anyone who has not been there and seen it with his 
own eyes will believe the statement—over this “ obstacle chase” 
come and go daily four-fifths of the whole trade and travel of the 
metropolis of this huge empire with the outer world. The traffic on 
the road is enormous: carts (springless, of course)—some with 
passengers and some with goods—camels, laden donkeys, mules and 
pack-horses, sedan chairs and wheelbarrows follow in endless pro- 
cession from dawn to dark. ‘To the well-mounted equestrian able to 
enjoy it at his ease from the swampy but safer vantage of the 
country alongside, the sight is a most inspiriting one ; but that officials 
from every corner of the Empire, who must come and go by this road 
upon their periodical visits to the capital to do homage on promotion, 
should have accepted it so long, apparently as an ordinance of nature, 
is truly astonishing. It would be thought that some among them, 
who have arrived at high positions, such as Viceroys and Privy 
Councillors, would have reformed this abuse; but apparently they 
have no more control over it than have our own mandarins, who stroll 
on the river terrace at Westminster, over the pollution of the 
Thames. The serious and obvious temporary disadvantages to be 
encountered in carrying out the much-needed reformation outweigh 
in their minds the permanent good to be reaped in the future. In 
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either case, the possible future gain appears too remote for it to act 
as an incentive to prompt and immediate action. And so, such 
palliative measures, as an alternative road in the worst parts, where 
land is obtainable alongside, or the filling up with rubbish of some of 
the most dangerous holes in the roadway, sum up the repairs of 
centuries. To the Chinese, and alike to the conservative-minded 
Londoner, radical treatment seems fatefully distasteful. 

Thus, as roadmakers, we are justified in regarding the Chinese with 
well-merited contempt ; but how does a comparison of their pellucid 
waterways hold with regard to our own polluted streams? We are 
content to simply put out of sight the offensive accumulation of 
refuse matter, but in China, owing to the imperative demand for 
fertilisers in an over-populous land, and to the absence of guano 
islands on its coasts, the people have solved in principle one of the 
most difficult questions attending large agglomerations of human 
beings, if not quite successfully, at least in a manner more logical 
than that of casting it into the sea. In the outskirts of these northern 
cities advantage is taken of the extreme dryness of the air and the 
great heat of the summer sun, to manufacture the solid dejecta into a 
valuable portable fertiliser by mixing it with earth, when it is made 
up into small flat discs perfectly inodorous, and in appearance not 
unlike oatmeal cakes ; these are neatly packed in sacks suitable for land 
transport, and sold to farmers for about 10s. a ewt. In the south, 
where the summer air is too moist for this process, but where cheaper 
water carriage is available in almost every direction, the soil is 
removed bodily on to the land that needs it in its natural condition, 
and thus the invaluable nitrates which the crops extract from it are 
returned direct to the soil. In and around Peking, however, the 
demand does not equal the supply, and as the above-described process 
is carried out as a private enterprise and from no sanitary motives, a 
large portion of the refuse is simply thrown upon the streets, where 
nature quickly disinfects it by a covering of “dry earth” from the 
dusty plains that surround the city. Thus, we see that the Chinese 
have indeed shown us how this matter can be treated, but as the 
produce cannot bear the expense of long land transport, sufficient 
only for the immediate neighbourhood is actually produced. In 
countries permeated by the iron road the market should be a larger 
one. In Peking the vast residuum is unfortunately dealt with in a 
manner most offensive to the foreign residents, but habit renders 
the natives almost unconscious of the imperfections attending this 
time-honoured method of ridding themselves of the chief encumbrance 
of city life all the world over. Indeed, a stranger visiting Peking 
for the first time, especially if the weather happen to be wet, which 
is fortunately not often, is so appalled and disgusted with the state of 
the streets, that he wonders how it is possible for any mortal, even 
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Chinese, to continue alive there, much as one entering London for 
the first time when a black November fog was at its height, and 
especially a foreigner who had never before heard of the phenomenon, 
would marvel at the fact of existence, not to say the pursuit of 
business and pleasure, being possible under such strange conditions. 
In both capitals “‘ custom” seems to have rendered supportable by 
the natives conditions which d priori philosophers would infallibly 
have pronounced impossible. And that the two greatest capitals of 
the Old World should each accept such abnormal conditions so submis- 
sively, and apparently thrive under them, is but another of the many 
evidences we possess of the natural adaptability of the human race to 
environments the most unnatural. Peking did indeed once possess a 
magnificent system of underground drainage, but now the stone 
ruins of them that remain are nothing but traps for the unwary, in 
which men and horses are now and again fatally lost. 

If a Pekingese is remonstrated with on their atrocious system, or 
rather absence of system of drainage, he replies: “It is bad, but it 
can’t be helped.” And indeed it is not easy at once to suggest a 
remedy that shall meet the peculiar conditions of the place. The 
old plan prescribed by Moses to the Jews worked no doubt admirably 
in a camp probably under a mile square, but in a city covering fifty 
times that area, it isevidently impracticable. Our sanitary engineers, 
if given full play, are capable of devising a scheme that should meet 
all the conditions peculiar to the place, scarcity of funds being not one 
of the least. Taking advantage of its dry air and wealth of open spaces, 
dessication on a large scale would probably be suggested, and were 
such a desecration of the sacred city permissible, tramways would 
remove the produce to the outskirts cheaply and effectively. Apropos 
of carriage transport, it is worthy of remark that no city in Asia 
offers a more promising field for the cheap and popular tram-—horse 
or electric—than Peking with its wide, straight avenues, busy popu- 
lation, and present absence of all easy means of locomotion. High offi- 
cials ride in sedan chairs with four bearers, others ride on ponies and 
asses, and the greater number are content to be jolted in the springless 
carts that toil in crowds through the uneven streets; for the roadways 
are nothing but the natural soil dug out from the sides and heaped 
up in the centre with the added garbage. This central causeway, 
with its surface of hill and dale, is bounded by two lines of stagnant 
foul-smelling swamp which intervenes between it and the narrow side 
walks, that run under the eaves of the gaudily decorated shops or 
alongside the endless walks of the residential parks and temple 
grounds which occupy so much of the city’s space. The poorer 
masses ply their way along on foot as best they can, and he is a man 
of daring who ventures to move abroad when darkness has once set 
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in. Indeed after sunset the streets of the Eastern metropolis are 
almost entirely deserted. 

On the other hand, if the stranger ask a Londoner why he puts up 
with his fogs which recur every winter with painful regularity and, 
as the city goes on growing, with steadily increasing virulence, he 
will doubtless reply, ‘“ The discomfort is unavoidable. Our system of 
open coal fires is too deep-rooted to be abandoned, besides being the 
healthiest mode of house-warming yet devised.” {If you point to the 
enormous monetary loss involved in the destruction of clothing and 
art materials by the sulphurous fumes and the slimy black deposit of 
the soot-laden fog, he may give you the shortsighted answer that it 
is good for trade. If you ask him whether it is good for trade that 
in the first shipping port and chief depét of the world’s commerce 
business should be suspended, often for a week at a time, while an 
impenetrable pall hangs over her wharves and warehouses, he will 
reply that the volume of trade probably remains the same, and that it 
is only a temporary suspension which is followed by increased activity 
when work is resumed. Nor is an appeal to the esthetic side of much 
more avail, The esthetic feelings are not deeply rooted in the English 
character, and even in one in whom they are, you will find an apolo- 
gist who will declare that the grime on our buildings does but 
complete the chiaroscuro which forms the charm of London prospects 
and adds that cachet of originality which makes London unique in the 
impression it creates on the sympathetic visitor. If, then, you ask 
him whether it is good that for nearly half the year the wealthy 
leisured classes should be driven away to spend their incomes (often 
earned in London) in foreign lands, he will reply that the fog is a 
necessary accompaniment of the climate, and that those who can will 
escape it anyway by removing to the Riviera and the sunny South. 
Further, “custom” reconciles the native to all the discomforts of his 
surroundings, and leads him to submit to the inevitable with scarcely 
a murmur. Thus each capital has its own amenities, which, forcibly 
though they strike a stranger, exist almost unnoticed by the native. 
A Londoner visiting Peking marvels at the barbarity still rampant in 
the heart of the polished civilisation of China, while a Pekingese in 
London (¢este the reply once made to me by a Chinese Ambassador 
in Portland Place, on my inquiring how he liked the British metro- 
polis), sums up his impressions in the words, “too dirty.” Toa 
Londoner who has lived in Peking it seems merely another instance 
of Chinese self-conceit when a Pekingese dares to expatiate on the 
dirt of London, as is to a Chinaman our own inexplicable pride in our 
agglomeration of dingy, cramped, mean-looking, ill-arranged, court- 
yard-lacking houses, which constitute the metropolis of the British 
Empire. 

This special amenity of the Chinese capital which we have just 
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described, probably has its origin in the habits of the camp which 
practically constituted the Peking of the Mongol conquest—habits 
which have survived its expansion into a magnificent city of a million 
inhabitants ; curiously enough, it was about the same date that the 
“smoke nuisance ”’ began to make itself felt in London. Up to the 
time of our Edward II. wood and charcoal appear to have constituted 
the common fuel, but already in his reign sea coal was coming into 
use, for we find, in a.p. 1316, Parliament presenting a petition against 
coal from Newcastle, which resulted in the total prohibition of its 
use. A fine was imposed for the first offence, and a second offence 
was punished by the uprooting and destruction of the offending 
chimney. From these small beginnings we have gone on until now 
the great smoke-producing factory of London uses up annually five 
million tons of our precious store of black diamonds, and destroys at 
the lowest estimate five million pounds a year of property, directly 
ruined by its emanations. A reckless waste and a cruel destruction ! 
Yet the evil has grown and grown and been submitted to for seven 
hundred years, not entirely without a murmur, but absolutely with- 
out any serious effort to amend it. And is there really no remedy 
forthcoming ? Fogs there will always be along the Thames valley, but, 
apart from the fact that they are believed to be attracted by, and their 
duration prolonged by, the cloud of sooty particles always in suspension 
in the air of our great cities, such white mists are innocuous, and in a 
state of nature seldom prevail for days together. Eliminate the “ blacks” 
from the London fogs and they will be shorn of all their terror. So with 
the sewage : we shall always have it with us; but face the fact squarely 
and openly, and admit the necessity of dealing with it in the first 
instance each in our own houses, and means for its subsequent removal 
and disposal will in due time be found. Prohibit the pollution of the 
Peking streets, and the inhabitants will soon discover a better method, 
as have the large Chinese population that dwells within the bounds of 
the “Model Settlement” of Shanghai. This is not the place, even 
had we the space at our disposal, to discuss methods; we have not 
even touched upon the health question, which some will think the 
most important of all. A good suggestion in regard to the smoke 
nuisance was, however, made by a distinguished London physician, 
the reader of a paper at the Annual Meeting of the Social Science 
Congress at Edinburgh, in 1875, to the effect that, failing any general 
agreement as to the best means of abating it, a qualified prohibition 
should be enacted by law. He proposed that, after due notice given, 
houses of an annual rental of one thousand pounds and upwards 
should be absolutely forbidden to disgorge their smoke upon the com- 
munity: then after another term, the prohibition was to descend to 
houses of nine hundred pounds, and so gradually downwards. Two 
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points were emphasised: one, that the prohibition should be abso- 
lute ; the other, that the choice of means should be left to the indi- 
vidual house-owners. The writer’s view was that, given the necessity, 
human ingenuity would be quickly stimulated to discover the means ; 
and that if the problem were left to an unlimited number of workers, 
the best method was certain to emerge. Surely such purely mechanical 
problems are not of those which “it passeth the wit of man” to 
solve. 

But to return to our comparison of the two cities. With all 
their drawbacks, and quite apart from their historical renown, they 
both possess a fascination which grows upon nearer acquaintance, and 
which is in no slight measure due to their admirable situation. 
London stands athwart a river equally valuable for pleasure as for 
business, and in the centre of a basin formed by gentle ranges of 
hills which surround it with picturesque environs and present to its 
citizens an inexhaustible field for enjoying the charms that nature 
offers. The day is unfortunately past when in every street could 
be seen a tree, but the soil and climate are such that wherever space 
for vegetation has been left the green leaves flourish, even despite the 
smoke. Peking is built at the foot of a range of mountains which 
sheiter it on the north and west from the cold northern blasts, while 
the city lies open to the cooling breezes that come from the sea on the 
south and east. These “ Hsi Shan ”’—western mountains as they 
are called—form an admirable curtain bounding the distant view, 
equally attractive whether seen in their summer garb of green or in 
their winter coat of snow. Upon these stand many old-world 
Buddhist temples, which form charming retreats from the heated city, 
and beyond these again the lofty grass-covered undulations of the 
wide Mongolian plateau. It is to the neighbourhood of these high 
grassy plains that is due the exhilarating nature of the Peking air in 
the long fine autumn season, when its breath is like champagne to the 
weary visitor from the humid south. But the city itself is a 
beautiful spectacle when viewed from a pagoda, or, better still, as one 
walks along the broad road that tops its colossal walls. The eye 
roams over a forest of foliage interspersed with the picturesque roofs 
of burnished tiles with their curved eaves and newly-coloured porce- 
lain pinnacles, which peep out like gipsy tents in a woodland glade. 
Looking down upon this tranquil scene, with here and there a broad 
avenue visible, between which the few people scarcely discernible 
move at their leisure, unlike the hurrying throngs of London, and 
gazing on these symmetrical perfectly balanced house-tops, one 
appreciates indeed the contrast to the dispiriting chaos of roofs and 
chimney-pots which form the prospect from an upper storey in 
London! ‘When one remembers that amidst these tranquil groves 
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live the rulers of a mighty empire, one is irresistibly reminded of the 
gods in Tennyson’s Lotus Eaters, who 


‘* Careless of mankind 
. . . . lie beside their nectar, and the bolts are hurled 
Far below them in the valleys, and the clouds are lightly curled 
Round their golden houses, girdled with the gleaming world” ; 


and can imagine how the Ministers of the thirteen outside nations 
who are accredited to the Dragon Throne butt their heads vainly 
against such impassive tranquillity. 

As a well-known Danish /ittérateuwr (Georg Brandes) has written of 
another capital—that of a still wider empire: “ Everything is laid 
out on a broad scale, and has the stamp of repose, whereas in London 
everything is planned for keen and immediate enjoyment.” He 
adds, too, in speaking of Moscow, what is strikingly true of Peking: 
“There is open ground enough, but hardly any place where people 
ean walk.’ Did the Mongols, who also ruled Russia (a.p. 1220-1480), 
while they held their Court in Peking, impart to its people their wide 
views and grand scale of construction? If we are asked what is the 
leading impression that the Chinese capital makes upon us, we should 
say pre-eminently—repose. Repose is the effect it indisputably 
produces, notwithstanding its busy movement and its streets filled 
with life. Through its sixteen gates (nine in the Tartar and seven in 
the Chinese city) from dawn to sunset flows a picturesque and 
struggling stream of camels, carts, barrows, horses and laden porters, 
sedan chairs, flocks of sheep, droves of swine and jolting carriages. 
Yet those entering are soon lost in the immensity of the city, as are 
those going out in the wide plain beyond. The stream struggles and 
boils in the congested narrows, but appears scarcely in motion when 
once it has passed them. 

As there is no spot on the world’s surface so truly cosmopolitan as 
London, so there are few spots where specimens of so many different 
distant nationalities may be seen as in Peking. LDesides the native 
Chinese, Manchus, and Mongols in their varied and gay costumes, 
members of Embassies from Lhassa, Corea, Turkestan, and Nepaul 
may constantly be seen in the capital, their costumes further 
enhancing the brightness of the kaleidoscopic Peking streets. The 
hated European alone, with his shabby, ungraceful dress, as rigid and 
angular as his perversely situated heart,’ is out of place, and no hos- 
pitality is shown him. Whether the story of how, when he dared to 
attempt an invasion of the holy city, he was ignominiously driven 
back to his ships after a few days’ stay on the confines of the citadel, 
still inflames the imagination of the Peking gamin, or whether the 
contemptuous distance at which the high Chinese officials hold our 


(1) A Chinaman’s heart is in the centre, they say. 
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resident representatives, who are now, after thirty years’ patient plead- 
ing, still vainly knocking at the outside door and begging the favour 
of a “celestial glance,” we know not; but certain it is that in no 
other spot on the globe that I have visited have I felt myself 
such an object of contempt as in Peking. Sir Harry Parkes happily 
characterised this bad aspect of Peking in the words: “ Dirt! Dust! 
and Disdain!” Here is at least one point, viz., in its treatment of 
strangers, in which London bears the palm. And yet, notwithstand- 
ing all, we cannot but be fascinated by Peking: being there we are 
set back a thousand years in history, and can see with our eyes living 
pictures of the Middle Ages, which here have been handed down 
intact for our special edification. We can realise what was the aspect 
of the cities of Europe with their gabled houses and gaily dressed 
inmates, their dirt and squalor, their towering walls, and their peace- 
ful lives, and interrupted, as here, at long intervals, by fierce convul- 
sions. Japan, the last stronghold of picturesque estheticism, is fast 
slipping from our grasp, and rapidly encasing herself in the 
Philistinism of modern comfort and ugliness. China yet remains, 
and though we rail at her conservatism, let us be thankful for it. 

The modern visitor to Peking sees China outwardly at rest after a 
cycle (the Chinese cycle is sixty years) of wars and devastating rebel- 
lions, which bring to the minds of those of us who have seen them 
the state of things that existed in Germany in the sixteenth century 
when the relentless “Thirty Years’ War” was pursuing its evil 
course. The recovery of the inhabitants who there survived from 
that cruel period was less rapid than is the recovery now going on in 
the provinces of China, which have been for a time almost entirely 
depopulated by the recent Taiping and Mussulman rebellions of 1848- 
1873. Weakened as the Government of China has been during the 
same period, by an unfortunate succession of foreign wars, its 
resources were most severely strained in its slow, but ultimately suc- 
cessful attempts to quell these far more serious internal disorders. 
The fact that they have at last emerged from such a wide sea of 
troubles is a proof of the toughness and vitality inherent in the 
Chinese race. Now that their rulers are once more in the enjoyment 
of nominal peace on all their frontiers, and are no longer under the 
necessity of devoting every energy to the sole preservation of their 
existence, we may hope to see renewed attention paid to material 
reforms again. 

The rulers of China, who have for so long been 

‘* Looking over wasted lands. 
Blight and famine, plague and earthquake, roaring deeps and fiery sands, 


Clanging fights and flaming towns, and sinking ships, and praying hands,” 


are at last enjoying a respite. We do not doubt that they will slowly 
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profit by it, in emulation of their renowned progenitors, to “ set 
straight the crooked and build up the fallen,” to feed her millions and 
rebuild her altars, infusing into their work, let us hope, Western 
order and solidity while retaining their Eastern grace and simplicity. 
They have at last made a beginning with railways—two lines are open 
and in working order: one from Shanghai to Wusung, a distance of 
nine miles, to be continued west up the Yangtse valley; one from 
Peking to Shan-hai-kwan, which brings the metropolis within four 
hours of the port of Tientsin, as against the old journey vid Tungchow 
of six days in boat and cart. The 80 miles of land road which 
separate Tientsin from Peking have, in times of emergency and 
using relays of ponies, been covered by Europeans in a single day. 
Sir Harry Parkes, with his untiring energy when Minister at Peking, 
once performed this feat, and the resulting exhaustion is believed to 
have contributed to the attack of typhoid fever to which, to the great 
grief of his countrymen, he shortly afterwards succumbed. 

As one gazed on Peking a few years ago and rejoiced in the 
freedom from war that after so many troublous years now reigns 
within her borders, one could but hope that the European Powers, now 
rudely knocking at her doors, would come to a peaceful agreement 
amongst themselves, to virtually respect the integrity of the 
venerable Empire. Spheres of influence for industrial enterprises may 
still be amicably arranged, but it seems as if it would be a crime 
against humanity to divide up this most interesting survival from 
antiquity and make it into another Poland, split into armed camps, 
making enemies of separate portions of that which has been a united 
Empire for 2,000 years. All lovers of justice and freedom must 
rather hope that a season may return to her such as is described by one 
of her famous poets of the brilliant Sung dynasty, the philosopher 
Sao Yao-pu (A.D. 1011-1077), who, commenting upon the happy 
restoration of peace that followed upon the long era of disturbance 
that ended in the establishment of the famous dynasty of Han, sang 
as follows (we have endeavoured, while giving a literal translation, 
to reproduce the rhythm of the original) : 


“* Midst five wild dynasties the war in dire confusion reigned; 
Whenlo! One morn the clouds dissolve ; the heavens are regained, 
A century of drought gives place to ripening rains and dews. 
The officers through countless lands no more their Lord refuse, 
The streets and lanes by day and night with flags and lamps abound, 
Throughout the halls and towers high the flute and zither sounds ; 
The whole world wrapped in peace ; the days pass free from sighs or care ; 
Sweet slumber once more soothes the eyes and songbirds fill the air.” 


ArcuipaLp Littie. 
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THE DECLARATION OF PARIS. 


Wuar is the Declaration of Paris? It isa declaration signed in 
Paris on the 16th of April 1856 by the Plenipotentiaries of the 
Powers assembled there for the purpose of settling the terms of the 
Treaty of Peace on the conclusion of the Crimean War. The Declara- 
tion was not incorporated into the Treaty of Paris, which was signed 
nearly a month earlier, nor indeed was it within the scope of that 
Treaty. Its object was to lay down certain rules to be observed in 
maritime warfare which should be binding on all countries who then 
assented or should afterwards assent to its provisions. 


History or THE DecLARATION oF Parts. 


The events which preceded and led up to the Declaration of Paris 
are an interesting episode of history. 

At the commencement of the Crimean War early in 1854, it became 
necessary for the allied naval forces of England and France to agree 
on a common basis of naval action as to the capture of private property 
at sea. France claimed a right (which, in the opinion of the soundest 
jurists, had never found a place in the Law of Nations) to capture 
and confiscate neutral goods when carried in an enemy’s ship. England 
maintained the right (which, as will be shown, was a recognised 
principle of the Law of Nations) to capture and confiscate the enemy’s 
goods, not only when carried in the enemy’s ships, but also in neutral 
ships. Unless a common basis of action were reached, it was obviously 
impossible for England and France to co-operate on the sea. The 
two countries, therefore, in March 1854 joined in a declaration, the 
effect of which was to exempt from seizure the goods of a neutral 
when carried in a ship of the enemy, and also the goods of the enemy 
when carried in the ship of a neutral. 

The action so taken by England did not pass unchallenged in the 
House of Commons. On the 4th July 1854 Sir Robert (then Mr.) Phil- 
limore’ moved a Resolution to the effect that, though in the peculiar 
circumstances of the then war the relaxation of the principle that the 
goods oftheenemy in a friend’s ship are lawful prize might be justifiable, 
it would be inconsistent with the security and honour of this country to 
renounce a right so clearly incorporated into the Law of Nations and so 
firmly maintained by thiscountry. Sir W. Molesworth, on the part of 
the Government, moved the previous question, in a speech of great erudi- 


(1) Hansard, 3rd Series, Vol. 134, p. 1098. 
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tion. While not denying the de facto existence of the rule of the 
Law of Nations as stated in the Resolution, he declared his opinion 
that the rule should be abrogated, but was content to rest his justifi- 
cation of the action of the Government on the assertion that the 
Declaration of March 1854 was merely a waiver ad hoc of the existing 
rule of International Law. The debate languished, and the House 
was counted out without a division. 

The Crimean War ended early in 1856. The Plenipotentiaries of 
England, France, Russia, Prussia, Austria, Sardinia, and Turkey met 
in Paris to conclude the terms of a Treaty of Peace. That Treaty 
was signed on the 20th March 1856. On the 8th April 1856, before 
the Plenipotentiaries separated, the French Plenipotentiary introduced 
the question of laying down rules to be observed in maritime warfare. 
The Plenipotentiaries of England (Lord Clarendon and Lord Cowley) 
appear to-have assented at once to the proposed rules. The Pleni- 
potentiaries of Austria and Russia declared themselves to be without 
instructions from their Governments, and demanded time to obtain 
instructions. That time was given, and on the 16th April 1856 the 
representatives of all the seven Powers assembled in Paris put their 
signatures to the instrument which is now known as the “ Declaration 
of Paris.” 

Having regard to the vast importance of the changes introduced 
into the Law of Nations by the Declaration of Paris, and the contro- 
versies which have since arisen, it is worth while to give its terms ‘x 
extenso. They are as follows :— 


“The Plenipotentiaries who have signed the Treaty of Paris on the 20th March, 
1856, assembled in conference, Considering, 

“That maritime law, in time of war, has long been the subject of deplorable 
disputes : 

“That the uncertainty of the law, and of the obligations arising under it, 
causes differences of opinion between neutrals and belligerents, which may give 
rise to serious difficulties and even conflicts : 

“That it is therefore desirable to establish a uniform practice on a matter of 
such importance : 

“‘That the Plenipotentiaries assembled at the Congress of Paris will most 
effectively carry out the intentions of their respective Governments by endeavour- 
ing to introduce settled principles on this subject into international relations : 

‘‘The above-mentioned Plenipotentiaries, being duly authorised thereto, have 
agreed to join in devising means to attain this end ; and having arrived at a com- 
mon agreement have adopted the following solemn Declaration : 

** Art. 1.—Privateering is and remains abolished, 

“Art. 2.—The neutral flag covers the enemy’s goods, except contraband of war. 

“ Art. 3.—Neutral goods, with the exception of contraband of war, are not liable 
to capture under the enemy’s flag. 

“Art. 4.—Blockades must be effective if they are to be binding upon neutrals, 
that is to say, they must be maintained by a force really sufficient to prevent 
access to the coast of the enemy. 

“The Governments of the undersigned Plenipotentiaries undertuke to bring 
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this Declaration to the knowledge of those States which were not summoned to 
take part in the Congress of Paris, and to invite them to accede to the Declaration. 

“Convinced that the principles which they now proclaim will be received with 
gratitude by the whole world, the undersigned Plenipotentiaries feel certain that 
the efforts of their Governments to insure their general acceptance will be crowned 
with complete success. 

“This Declaration is not, and will not be, binding, except on those Powers who 
have acceded or who may accede thereto. 

“ Done at Paris the 16th April, 1856.” 

(Here follow the signatures.) 


This Declaration was never formally embodied in a treaty, and, as 
far as England is concerned, it never received the formal sanction of 
Parliament. Since 1856, however, practically all the civilised nations 
of the world have acceded to the Declaration, with the exception 
of the United States, Spain, Mexico, and Venezuela. The United 
States, indeed, from the first professed themselves willing to accede 
to it, provided all private property at sea were to be held exempt 
from capture. This proposal was not accepted, and the United 
States have ever since held themselves free to act as they choose 
in regard to the matters covered by the Declaration. But, in point of 
fact, they have always since that time, and notably in the recent war 
with Spain, acted in accordance with the rules laid down in the 
Declaration. 

Four rules were laid down by the Declaration of Paris. Of these 
four rules, two, namely the third and fourth, exempting from capture 
neutral goods in enemy’s ships, and providing for effective blockades, 
were old, and merely declared the practice as laid down by the most 
authoritative expositors of International Law ; two, namely the first 
and second, abolishing privateering, and exemptig from capture 
enemy’s goods in neutral ships, were new, and introduced, as will be 
shown, important modifications into that law. No one, so far as I 
am aware, disputes the propriety of the third and fourth rules. It is 
with regard to the first and second—especially the second—that acute 
controversies have arisen. 

The abolition of privateering, and the protection from seizure 
accorded to the enemy’s goods carried in neutral ships, are of far- 
reaching importance, whether they are considered as an extension of 
neutral rights, or a restriction on belligerent rights. It is worth 
while to shortly examine the historical aspect of the question. In 
what follows I use the term “ International Law,” or “The Law of 
Nations,” as meaning that collection of usages and rules, apart from 
treaties, which from time to time have received the sanction of civi- 
lised nations in their international relations. Law, in the strict sense, 
it is not. In its details, it is constantly in a state of transition; but 
in its leading principles it tends to become stereotyped. From the 
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nature of the case it is impossible to expect absolute uniformity in 
the practice of every civilised nation; but on a given subject, at a 
given time, it is possible as a rule to ascertain the state of the law 
from the exposition of the most authoritative jurists and statesmen. 


Rieut ro Caprure Private PRopERtTY OF THE ENEMY. 


The right to capture private property of the enemy in time of 
war has, subject to certain limitations, always been regarded as an 
undoubted belligerent right. Under the old customs of war, a bel- 
ligerent could seize and appropriate all private property belonging to 
the subjects of another belligerent, in any place, on land or at sea, 
where acts of war were permissible. A belligerent could, therefore, 
seize the property, whether moveable or immoveable, of an enemy on 
land within the jurisdiction of either belligerent, and the property 
(necessarily moveable) of an enemy on the high seas. 


Private Property on Lanp. 


From early times, indeed, this rule was relaxed in favour of the 
enemy’s property on land, and the relaxations were accepted as part 
of the recognised principles of the Law of Nations. These relaxa- 
tions of the primitive severity of warfare affected the private property 
of the enemy, whether situated in the enemy’s country or in the 
country of the opposite belligerent. As regards the latter of these 
two classes of property, complete immunity from seizure was conceded 
to such property (whether moveable or immoveable) when the owner 
was domiciled in the country of the opposite belligerent. Thus, if 
England and France were at war, the property in England of a 
Frenchman domiciled in England would be respected. But as regards 
the former class of property, viz., the private property of an enemy 
situated in the enemy’s country, the exemption was less complete. 
Such part of that property as was immoveable (viz., houses and land) 
was exempted from seizure. But as regards that which was moveable 
(e.g., money, horses, cattle, and stores), such property was for long, 
and, indeed, as late as the seventeenth century, regarded as lawful 
prize of war. The sense of mankind, however, gradually came to 
condemn this rude and somewhat savage assertion of belligerent 
rights; and from the seventeenth century onwards the right to seize 
private property of the enemy in the enemy’s country has been 
practically limited to the right to demand “requisitions,” that is to 
say, money payments of the nature of ransom, and “ contributions,” 
that is to say, articles needed for the use of the invading army, such 
as stores, waggons, horses, clothes, and the like. 
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Private Property at SEA. 


As regards private property at sea, no such exceptions as those made 
in favour of private property on land were ever (apart from express 
Treaty) incorporated into the Law of Nations. Enemy’s goods at sea 
were always regarded as liable to seizure, whether such goods were 
carried in enemy’s ships or in neutral ships. 

Various explanations have been given of the difference of practice 
prevailing as regards the seizure of private property on land and at 
sea. One reason was that given by Sir James Mackintosh, nearly a 
hundred years ago, and adopted by Lord Clarendon in his speech in 
the House of Lords, when defending the Declaration of Paris, on the 
22nd of May 1856. The reason suggested was that acts of plunder 
when committed at sea are less under observation than when com- 
mitted on land, and are therefore less open to the reprobation of 
public opinion. The reason is undoubtedly an inadequate one. The 
truth is that the seizure of private property on land was largely use- 
less for hostile purposes. It caused great hardship without producing 
any corresponding advantage; and in many cases it was positively 
injurious to the belligerent making such seizure by reason of the 
resulting relaxation of military discipline. On the other hand, goods 
of the enemy carried at sea represented a material part of the strength 
and resources of the enemy, and the right to seize such goods has 
always been a belligerent right of the highest value. The weakening 
of the enemy by stopping his commerce, and seizing his sea-borne 
goods was recognised, and justly recognised, as one of the legitimate 
modes of exercising the stress of war and compelling submission. 

Whatever explanation may be accepted, the fact remains undoubted, 
that International Law (apart from express Treaty) always admitted 
and recognised the right of a belligerent to seize the private property 
of the enemy at sea. 

As regards the enemy’s ships themselves, and the enemy’s goods 
carried in enemy’s ships, such ships and goods have always been, and 
are to this day, liable to seizure according to International Law; and 
no Treaty has ever, so far as I am aware, attempted to give immunity 
to such property. 


Enemy’s Goons 1x Neutra Suiprs. 


The right to capture the goods of an enemy carried in neutral ships 
is clearly laid down in an ancient work of great authority, the Conso/ato 
del Mare, a collection of the maritime usages of the peoples trading in 
the Mediterranean, drawn up in Barcelona at least as early as the 
thirteenth century, a work which for long was acknowledged as 
embodying the maritime code of Europe. The rule has been acknow- 
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ledged and asserted (with exceptions of small comparative importance 
and chiefly of recent date) by every authoritative expositor of Inter- 
national Law from that time down to the present day, including 
English jurists such as Lord Mansfield, Lord Stowell, and Sir Robert 
Phillimore ; Continental writers such as Grotius, Vattel, Bynkershoek, 
and Montesquieu ; and American authorities, such as Chancellor Kent, 
President Jefferson, Story, and Wheaton. 

It is true that prior to the Declaration of Paris this undoubted rule 
of the Law of Nations was, within the last two centuries or more, in 
many cases, abrogated by Treaties, the effect of which was to provide 
that, as between the contracting parties, the neutral flag should protect 
the enemy’s goods, other than contraband of war; and this departure 
from the principles of the Law of Nations has been compendiously, if 
not wholly accurately, summed up in the formula “ Free Ships, Free 
Goods.” It is also true that attempts were made from time to time, 
as in the Armed Neutralities of 1780 and 1800, and in the American 
War of 1812, to impose on England against her will the principle of 
“Free Ships, Free Goods”; but such attempts were successfully resisted. 
and the right to capture the enemy’s goods under the neutral flag was 
maintained as an integral part of the Law of Nations. 


PRIVATEERING. 


The normal and natural mode of enforcing the right of capture of 
private property at sea is, of course, by means of Statevessels of war. 
But the Law of Nations recognised and permitted the use of other 
means. It sanctioned the practice by which a State in time of war 
commissioned private armed vessels, or, in other words, privateers, as 
an auxiliary to its naval force. 

So far as I know, the right according to the Law of Nations to 
send forth privateers has never been questioned. There are those 
who regard a privateer as equivalent toa pirate. That is an entire 
misapprehension, so far, at any rate, as the theory of privateering is 
concerned. A privateer is a vessel, armed and equipped by a private 
person, to the captain of which the Sovereign of a State at war has 
issued a commission, or letters of marque and reprisals, empowering 
him, subject to certain defined rules and regulations, to capture the 
property of an enemy at sea. Any property so captured has to be 
brought for adjudication into a Prize Court (a Court of the country 
by which the privateer was commissioned) in the same way as 
property captured by a State vessel. Unless the property is con- 
demned by the Prize Court as lawful prize of war, the privateer has 
no claim to retain it. 

But although the right to commission privateers has not been dis- 
puted, its propriety has been called into serious question. The 
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practice became liable to serious abuses; and although our Admiralty 
in the wars between 1793 and 1815 issued 10,000 letters of marque, 
Nelson is said to have condemned the conduct of many of these ships 
as nothing short of piracy. Even before the Declaration of Paris, 
the opinion of civilised nations had decidedly set against the practice 
of privateering; and since 1856 no civilised nation (whether a party 
to the Declaration or not) has issued letters of marque. The disuse 
of privateering is doubtless due in part to the growing sense of 
humanity, and the recollection of the abuses with which it was 
associated ; but it is also largely due to the difficulty of transforming 
a merchantman into a modern vessel of war. 


SuHovtp ENGLAND NOW WITHDRAW FROM THE DECLARATION OF 
Paris ? 


Having now indicated the state of International Law prior to 
1856, with reference to privateering and the right to capture enemy’s 
goods in neutral ships, and having shown the important modifications 
introduced by the Declaration of Paris, I proceed to consider two 
practical questions: first, whether it is to the interest of England to 
withdraw from the Declaration and declare that she is no longer 
bound by it, and, secondly, whether she would be justified in so with- 
drawing. 


Is 1f TO THE INTEREST OF ENGLAND To WITHDRAW ? 


From one point of view it is clearly not to the interest of England 
to repudiate the Declaration. Such a proceeding would undoubtedly 
arouse the keenest hostility of many, if not all, of the great commer- 
cial nations of the world, including Germany, France, Russia, and the 
United States. As to the United States, it will be remembered that, 
although they did not formally accede to the Declaration, thinking it did 
not go far enough in the direction of exempting from capture private 
property at sea, they have in practice adopted its principles. As regards 
other civilised nations, it was stated by M. Drouyn de Lhuys, the French 
Foreign Minister, in 1856—and the statement was borne out by Lord 
Clarendon—that the Declaration would have been made by the bulk 
of civilised States, whether we had acceded to it or not. It may well 
be doubted whether it would be to our interest to depart from the 
Declaration and adopt rules of maritime warfare which would cause 
all, or nearly all, the world to unite in a common hostility to this 
country. Captain Mahan’s words on this subject are worth quoting, 
if for nothing else, for their confidence of assertion: “ In her secure 
and haughty sway of the seas, England imposed a yoke on neutrals 
which will never again be borne, and the principle that the flag covers 
the goods is for ever secure.” 
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The possible or probable action of other nations is not, however, 
the only question. It is worth enquiring how far the different 
Articles of the Declaration are beneficial to this country, or the 
reverse. It appears to me that the first, third, and fourth Articles 
operate in our fayour, while as to the second there is much room for 
doubt and controversy. I propose to consider the etfect of each 
Article in turn. 

As to the first Article, diverse views have been and are held, but on 
the whole it would seem that the abolition of privateering must 
operate strongly in favour of a nation which possesses the most power- 
ful Navy in the world. When England is neutral the existence or 
non-existence of privateers of the enemy can affect her but little, so 
long, at any rate, as the rule of “ Free Ships, Free Goods,” is observed. 
But when she is af war the abolition of privateering should be 
to her advantage, because privateering is the natural resource of a 
weak naval Power, who desires to supplement her State ships of 
war by private armed vessels; and England stands less than any other 
nation in need of such supplements. 

The third Article, exempting from capture a friend’s goods in an 
enemy’s ship, embodies a rule which was never seriously in dispute, 
but which is undoubtedly to our advantage. When England is 
neutral the rule would not affect her carrying trade much one way or 
the other, for neutrals would be reluctant, whether the rule existed or 
not, to entrust their goods to the ships of a belligerent, such ships 
being themselves liable to capture. When England is at war the 
rule would benefit us, or, to put it more accurately, the contrary rule 
would inflict serious injury on our carrying trade, and for this reason : 
our merchant ships, when we are at war, are in any case liable to 
capture, and this liability would of itself go far to deter neutrals from 
entrusting their goods to our ships ‘for carriage. But if the neutral 
goods themselves were liable to capture when carried in our ships, 
neutrals would have the strongest possible motive for seeking carriage 
in neutral ships. 

The fourth Article, prescribing the necessity for effective blockades, 
is in our favour whether we are neutrals or at war. When neutrals, 
we reap the benefit of freedom from vexatious interference with our 
commerce and with our carrying trade; when at war, we are better 
able than any other nation, by reason of our great naval superiority, 
to enforce strict blockades, and‘ consequently profit more than any 
other nation by the rule which forbids paper blockades, that is to say, 
blockades constituted by a Proclamation, and not rendered effective 
by adequate force. 

The second Article, embodying the rule of “ Free Ships, Free 
Goods,”’ opens up questions of the greatest difficulty. It is doubtless 
true that while England is neutral this rule is entirely in her favour. 
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It enables her to carry the enemy’s goods free from liability to 
seizure, though subject, no doubt, to the right of search for contraband 
of war and for verification of the ship’s papers. On the other hand, 
when England is at war the question is far more complex. We must 
consider the effect of the adoption of the rule, firstly, on the offensive 
power of this country, and, secondly, on the trade of the country 
viewed from the point of view both of the British shipowner and of 
the British merchant. 

First, as to the effect on the offensive power of this country. The 
assertion of the “ Free Ships, Free Goods” principle must, at any rate 
if the enemy were a country depending largely on sea-borne com- 
merce, impose very serious limitations on the power of England to 
weaken and injure the enemy. Lord Palmerston, indeed, in the 
course of the debate in the House of Commons on the 6th of May 
1856 asked whether there was ever a great war in which a country 
was induced to make peace in consequence of the liability to capture 
of the belligerent goods in neutral ships, and it is certainly difficult 
to point to any such case. But circumstances have greatly changed 
since the days of the Napoleonic wars; the sea-borne commerce of the 
world, and especially of the Continental nations and of the United 
States, has vastly increased, and seizure of the sea-borne commerce of 
an enemy of this country would be a far more effective weapon of 
offence now than in former days. Moreover, against the opinion of 
Lord Palmerston may be placed the opinion of Nelson, who declared, 
in 1801, in the House of Lords, that the exemption of enemy’s goods 
from capture in neutral ships was a proposition “‘so monstrous, so 
contrary to the Law of Nations, so injurious to the mercantile 
interests of this country, that it should not be submitted to while a 
single man, a single ship, a single drop of blood remained in the 
country.” This view has been strongly urged in recent times by, 
amongst others, Mr. T. Gibson Bowles, M.P., in a vigorous mono- 
graph on the subject, published in 1878. He points out that the effect 
of the rule of “ Free Ships, Free Goods” is to relieve the bellige- 
rent from the duty of protecting his commerce, and to allow him to 
keep his ships of war in the safe refuge of his own ports, and that the 
adoption of this rule must tell with the greatest effect against England 
as being the greatest naval Power. He urges, and truly urges, that 
owing to her greater power to convoy merchant ships, England 
stands in less need than any nation of the protection of the neutral 
flag, while, owing to her greater capacity for attacking merchant 
ships, she would suffer more than any other nation from the prohibi- 
tion to capture the goods on board those ships. 

The truth appears to be that if we were at war with a country with 
large commercial interests, depending on transit by sea rather than 
by land, the rule of “ Free Ships, Free Goods,” must seriously cripple 
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our power of injuring the enemy ; whereas if the enemy had a com- 
paratively small interest in sea-borne commerce, our power to injure 
her by capture of her goods at sea would be proportionately small, 
whether the rule were accepted or not. 

There remains the question of the effect of the rule on the trade of 
this country when at war. 

First as to the shipowner. The merchant-shipping tonnage of 
the world is 25 millions, out of which Great Britain and her 
colonies own 13 millions. If steamers only are counted, the 
shipping tonnage of the world is about 184 millions, out of 
which Great Britain and her colonies own nearly 11 millions. 
The British shipowner, therefore, is the great carrier both of British 
goods and foreign goods. If England were at war, foreign neutral 
goods would naturally seek the neutral flag, so as to avoid the risk of 
detention and delay which would necessarily follow if his goods were 
carried in a British ship and that ship were captured; and this 
tendency to seek the neutral flag would not be affected by the exist- 
ence or non-existence of Article 2 of the Declaration. But as regards 
British goods, the matter stands differently. Even if the neutral 
flag did not protect British goods, the British merchant would, if 
England were at war, be disposed to ship his goods in a neutral 
vessel, in the hope that the goods might thereby escape detection and 
confiscation. Dut if the neutral flag did protect British goods, the 
British merchant would, in time of war, have the strongest inducement 
to seek the neutral flag and thereby avoid confiscation ; and the British 
shipowner would lose the carrying trade of British goods, so far as 
neutral ships were available to take up that trade. 

It appears, therefore, that the British shipowner must, in any case, 
suffer severely when England is at war, but would suffer more if the 
rule of “‘ Free Ships, Free Goods’’ were observed than if it were not. 
The extent to which he would suffer would depend on the extent to 
which neutral ships were available to take up the British carrying 
trade. Now, it is obvious that it would be impossible for neutrals, 
upon the declaration of war by or against England, to supply or to 
build new ships sufficient to take over the British carrying trade, or 
even a fraction of it. There would, therefore, doubtless be a consider- 
able transfer of British ships to foreign owners. There are those 
who think that such transfers would be of a wholesale character. It 
appears to me such a result is impossible. Transfers of ships, to be 
effective to protect enemy’s goods, must be bond-fide out-and-out sales. 
If a ship is sold during or in contemplation of war on the condition or 
understanding that the vendors shall retain an interest or have a 
right to demand a retransfer at the close of the war, such a transfer 
would be held fraudulent and the enemy’s goods carried in that ship 
would be liable to capture and confiscation. The transfers would, 
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therefore, have to be bond-fide sales, and the cost of such transfers on a 
wholesale scale would be prohibitive. The conclusion I arrive at is, 
that neutral ships would not be available to take up the entire British 
carrying trade, or anything like it, and that, notwithstanding that 
‘ngland were at war, a large amount of British goods, and probably 
of foreign goods, would still be carried by British shipowners, and the 
injuries to British shipowners by reason of Article 2 of the Declaration 
would not be so disastrous as some have thought. 

The last point to consider in connection with Article 2 of the Decla- 
ration is the effect which that Article would have on British trade 
in time of war, from the point of view of the British merchant. 

If Article 2 were not in force, and British exports and imports (in- 
eluding, be it remembered, raw material) were liable to capture, 
whether carried in a British or in a neutral ship, the insurance of 
those goods would be so heavy as to make it impossible for British 
manufactured goods to compete with foreign goods. In addition to 
this, the importation of food itself would be seriously hampered, and 
the price of food would rapidly rise. 

If Article 2 were in force British goods could ensure protection by 
being carried in neutral ships, and British merchants would undoubt- 
edly seek that protection. So far, therefore, as neutral ships were 
forthcoming British merchants would derive great benefits by the 
rule of “ Free Ships, Free Goods.” The extent of that benefit would 
depend on the extent to which neutral ships were forthcoming. 
I have already given grounds for thinking that neutral ships would 
be forthcoming only to a limited extent. It follows that the advan- 
tage to British merchants of the rule of “ Free Ships, Free Goods,” 
although undoubtedly great, would not be as complete as is sometimes 
asserted. 

The conclusion to be drawn from this whole discussion as to the 
effect of Article 2 upon this country is not easy to arrive at. The argu- 
ments appear to me to show, First, that it weakens our offensive 
power; Secondly, that it injures our shipowning interests when 

Sngland is at war, and benefits them when England is neutral; 
Thirdly, that it benefits our commerce. Accurately to balance and 
weigh the advantages and disadvantages appears impossible. For- 
tunately, such a calculation is unnecessary. 

I have endeavoured to show that Articles 1, 3, and 4 of the Declara- 
tion are in our favour, while Article 2 may be regarded as doubtful. 
This much, however, is clear: that England could not withdraw from 
one Article of the Declaration without withdrawing from all. There 
are those who contend that the Declaration, taken as a whole, is a fair 
compromise ; and even assuming that we suffer from the operation of 
Article 2, we benefit from Articles 1, 3, and 4 sufficiently to make it 
desirable for us to maintain the Declaration as a whole. 

382 
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Wovtp EnNGLanp BE JUSTIFIED IN WITHDRAWING ? 


The matter would not, however, be concluded, even if it were clear 
that it is to the interest of England to withdraw from the Declara- 
tion. We should have to inquire further whether she would be justi- 
fied in so withdrawing without the consent of the other Powers who 
have acceded to it. To this question it will, I think, be found possible 
to give a decided answer, and that answer must be No. 

Those who maintain the contrary point to the fact that the act of 
Lord Clarendon and Lord Cowley in signing the Declaration was 
not, so far as can be ascertained, authorised by their Sovereign, and 
was not formally ratified either by the Sovereign or by either House 
of Parliament. It may fairly be maintained that if the Sovereign or 
Parliament had, within a reasonable time after the signing of the 
Declaration, repudiated the act of Lords Clarendon and Cowley, and 
refused to be bound by the Declaration, such a proceeding would 
have been in accordance with our own constitution and with Inter- 
national Law. As a matter of fact, no such repudiation has been 
made. Repeated debates on the subject have taken place in Parlia- 
ment, but in every case Parliament has refused to condemn the action 
of Lord Clarendon and Lord Cowley, or to repudiate the Declaration. 
In view of the extreme importance of this aspect of the question, it 
is worth while to refer shortly to what took place on the occasion of 
these debates. 

On the 22nd of May 1856' Lord Colchester, in the House of Lords, 
moved a Resolution regretting that the principle involved in main- 
taining the right to capture enemy’s goods on board of neutral vessels 
had been abandoned in Paris without the previous sanction or 
knowledge of Parliament. Lord -Clarendon defended his action in 
Paris; both he and the Duke of Argyll maintained that considerations 
of policy demanded that England should adopt the principle of “ Free 
Ships, Free Goods.” ‘The action of the British Plenipotentiaries and 
the Declaration itself were denounced in a speech of great vigour 
by Lord Derby, but on a division the Resolution was rejected by a 
majority of 54. 


On the 6th May 1856? Mr. J. G. Phillimore, in the House of 


Commons, drew attention to the importance of giving Parliament an 
opportunity of expressing its opinion on the alteration in the Law 
involved in Article 2 of the Declaration. Lord Palmerston defended 
the Declaration, but, as I think, somewhat unduly minimised the 
importance to this country of the right to seize the enemy’s goods on 


neutral ships. No division was taken. The subject was again brought 


forward in the House of Commons on the 5th August 1867 by Mr. 


(1) Hanscrd, 3rd Series, Vo’. 142, p. 482. (2) Ibid., Vo’. 14>, p. 19. 
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John Stuart Mill. In a speech of great power he denounced Article 
2 of the Declaration as a national blunder, and asserted our right and 
our duty to withdraw from it. Lord Stanley (the Foreign Secretary) 
pointed out that we occupied a different position then (in 1867) from 
that which we occupied in 1856; that we had been neutrals for many 
years, and had profited by the observance by belligerents of the 
Declaration ; that we had invited other States to join the Declaration, 
and they had done so; and that we were morally bound to maintain 
the compact. Again the discussion closed without a division. 

On the 21st April 1871, in the House of Commons,’ Mr. Cavendish 
Bentinck moved a resolution in favour of the withdrawal of this 
country from Articles 1 and 2 of the Declaration. A debate of great 
importance followed. Mr. Disraeli expressed the view that the 
Declaration was a most impolitic step, calculated to cripple our power, 
but asserted that an engagement signed by an English Minister at 
such a Conference as that assembled in Paris, not challenged or 
rejected by Parliament, had the moral effect of a Treaty. At the 
same time he considered that sooner or later it must be got rid of in a 
manner approved by the public law and morality of Europe. Mr. 
Gladstone, Sir R. Palmer, and Mr. Bourke urged that we could not 
repudiate the Declaration without the consent of the other Powers. 
In view of the general expression of opinion of the House, Mr. 
Cavendish Bentinck did not press his motion to a division, and the 
motion was by leave withdrawn. 

Finally, on the 13th April 1875*° Mr. Baillie-Cochrane, in the 
House of Commons, moved a resolution to the effect that a favourable 
opportunity was afforded to this country to withdraw from the 
Declaration of Paris, and said that our withdrawal would be justified 
by the action of Russia in 1870 in repudiating certain clauses of the 
Treaty of Paris relative to the Black Sea. The previous question was 
moved by a private member. Mr. Bourke (speaking for the Govern- 
ment) asserted, as he had done in 1871, that although we might have 
withdrawn in 1856, the Declaration was an engagement from which 
we could not then (in 1875) withdraw; and this view was adopted 
and enforced by Sir W. Harcourt. The latter, indeed, went further, 
and supported the Declaration of Paris on its merits as a whole, 
pointing out that we profited from Articles 1 and 4, and that we could 
not reject it in part and accept it in part, and that taken as a whole it 
was a fair compromise. On a division there was a majority of 36 in 
favour of the previous question, the numbers being 261 to 225. 

The significance of these debates cannot be explained away by 
criticisms reflecting upon the fact that in three out of the four occasions 
when the subject came before the House of Commons no division 


1) Hansard, 3rd Series, Vol. 189, p. 876. (2) Ibid., Vol. 205, p. 1469. 
P P 
(3) Zdid., Vol. 223, p. 822. 
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was actually taken. The fact remains, and it is one of primary 
importance, that such authorities as Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Gladstone, Sir 
R. Palmer, Mr. R. Bourke, and Sir W. Harcourt, not to mention 
minor lights, were all agreed in the view that after an adherence to 
the Declaration lasting over a period of many years it was too late 
for this country to withdraw from it without the consent of the cther 
Powers. If this country could not properly repudiate the Declara- 
tion in 1871 or 1875, d fortiori we cannot repudiate it in 1899. 

What, then, is the sum of the whole matter? Articles 1 and 2 of the 
Declaration of Paris embodied principles which were conceived in the 
interests of neutrals, but which had never been accepted as part of the 
Law of Nations. Article 2 introduced the principle of “ Free Ships, 
Free Goods,” a principle against which this country had in times past 
strenuously and successfully contended ; a principle which, although 
advantageous to our shipowners when we are neutral, and advan- 
tageous to our commerce when we are at war, must in most cases 
seriously impair our power when at war of inflicting injury on the 
enemy. The Declaration was signed on behalf of this country under 
circumstances which would have entitled us to repudiate it at the time, 
or within a reasonable time afterwards. No such repudiation took 
place. It may be open to argument whether it would in 1856 have 
been, or would now be, to our interest to repudiate the Declaration as 
a whole. It is, however, certain that if we were now to repudiate, 
such an act would evoke the hostility of every civilised nation in the 
world. Moreover, such a repudiation would be unjustifiable. The 
Declaration has now been in force for over forty years. During that 
time it has been acted on, not only by those Powers whose representa- 
tives signed it in 1856, but by almost all the other civilised Powers 
of the world, who have since, by our invitation, acceded to its provisions. 
During all the European wars which have taken place since 1856 
this country as a neutral has reaped the benefit of the Declaration. 
In the words of Mr. Disraeli, the Declaration has now acquired the 
moral force of a Treaty, and it cannot be repudiated by one Power 
without the consent of the other Powers. Unless we are prepared to 
treat our international engagements as waste paper, and the hostility 
of the world as a negligeable quantity, we must remain content to 
accept the benefits, and to submit to the obligations, arising out of the 
Declaration of Paris. 

J. G. Burcner. 
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A comparison of the financial position of the two nations contri- 
buted, perhaps as much as any other cause, to the success of our 
diplomacy during the recent misunderstanding with France. The 
financial strength of Great Britain is not merely the result of 
national wealth, but also, and largely, of sound policy. To Sir 
Robert Peel and to Mr. Gladstone, belong the credit of rescuing 
the finances of the nation from a condition of decrepitude, and 
even decay, in which higher rates of taxation brought lower totals 
of revenue, and annual deficits were chronic, and nourishing in them 
a vigorous vitality which appears to respond freely to every call. 
So sagacious and effective were the changes made by these great 
men, that while the Customs revenue from about 1,165 articles, in 
the year 1844-45, amounted only to £22,312,365, the Customs 
revenue from half-a-dozen articles, or thereabout, in 1897-8, 
amounted to £21,798,000. And the excise increased during the 
same period from £13,431,883 to £28,300,000. 

The year 1874 marked an epoch in National Finance. The 
engine by means of which Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Gladstone had 
accomplished their great work, was the income tax. When Sir 
Robert Peel called upon the middle and higher classes to submit 
to the income tax, in order to restore the credit of the country, 
it was only as a temporary measure. When Mr. Gladstone 
renewed the impost, it was with frequent reference to its temporary 
nature. At the General Election of 1874 Mr. Gladstone definitely 
offered, if again returned to power, to put an end to the tax. The 
electors decided against him, and a new financial era opened, with 
the income tax as a permanent factor. 

“A spirited foreign policy” was the cry with which Mr. Disraeli 
obtained his great majority, and questions of financial economy fell 
into the background. Twenty-five years previously, Mr. Bright had 
declared that no politician was worthy of the name of statesman 
who could not govern the country on an expenditure of fifty 
millions. The total expenditure for the year 1850-51 fell below that 
sum, the Post Office being omitted as a trading department; the 
corresponding total for the year 1873-4 exceeded seventy millions, 
and for the year 1899-1900 the estimates are a hundred millions, not 
including nearly ten millions additional, granted from Imperial 
revenue to relieve local taxation. 

Not only has the expenditure very largely increased, but the 
incidence of the burden of taxation has also changed remarkably. 
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Omitting miscellaneous revenue, and the Post Office departments, 
the revenue compares thus: 


1874-5. 1898-9. 
Customs and Excise . £46,684,000 73°83 °/, £50,050,000 55:95 °/, 
Property and Income . £16,543,000 26:17°/, £38°450,000 44°05°/, 


When in 1874 the Conservative Party came into power, with a 
considerable majority, and Sir Stafford Northcote became Chancellor, 
it was hoped that they had found a financier who would bring credit 
to their party. Trained as private secretary to Mr. Gladstone, Sir 
Stafford Northcote had become the historian and eulogist of his 
financial policy and that of Sir Robert Peel. A cultured but simple- 
minded English gentleman, respected by all parties alike, he added 
to financial acumen that supreme endowment—which so many 
Chancellors of both parties have wanted—common sense ; but yet 
one thing Sir Stafford Northcote lacked, his good intentions were not 
supported by a force of will sufficient to cope with the Prime 
Minister’s more showy and meretricious qualities. ‘A spirited 
foreign policy” is not consonant with economy, or sound financial 
methods. 

The first budget of Sir Stafford Northcote was devoted to disposing 
of the surplus of nearly £6,000,000 which Mr. Gladstone bequeathed 
to him. Local taxation, the licensing laws, the death duties, and the 
National Debt all required reorganisation; but he did not grapple 
with any of these great questions. He was content to sweep away 
the remainder of the sugar duties, which Mr. Gladstone had reduced 
by a half in the previous year, to take a penny off the income tax, 
to make some grants, amounting in all to slightly over a million 
annually, in aid of local taxation, and to abolish the duty on horses. 
The repeal of the sugar duties was universally approved ; the reduction 
of the income tax was challenged as being an unnecessary waste of 
resources which ought to have béen applied to the payment of debt ; 
the grants to local taxation were challenged as not merely avoiding 
the task of reorganizing local finance, but rendering that task more 
difficult in future by grants embarrassing to the Imperial exchequer 
and enervating to local authorities; the abolition of the horse duty 
was strongly denounced. 

This first budget was, however, the result of Mr. Gladstone’s 
surplus; it is with the figures of the years ending the 3lst March, 
1875 and 1880, that comparison must be made to judge of Sir 
Stafford Northcote’s policy. The results were that during the five 


years— 
The annual expenditure increased , . £5,613,122 
Taxes were repealed or reduced. ° 567,000 
Taxes were imposed or increased . : , : 6,282,328 
The Exchequer balances were decreased , : 2,991,893 
The National Debt was increased . . ‘ ; 2,153,435 
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One sagacious act claims recognition ; Sir Stafford Northcote fixed 
the annual amount for the service of the debt at £28,000,000, 
providing that the portion not required for interest and management 
should be applied to the reduction of the capital; but of what avail 
this small effort, when it was more than balanced by neglect to 
provide for current expenditure ? 

During the eleven years from 1863 to 1874 the debt had been 
reduced £50,000,000 ; during the five years immediately preceding 
Sir Stafford Northcote’s accession to office Mr. Gladstone had reduced 
the debt £26,267,826; and if, following Mr. Gladstone’s example 
and precept, he had made each year discharge its own burden of 
expenses, the terminable annuities, and the old Sinking Fund, 
with his own new Sinking Fund, would have reduced the debt 
£20,000,000 ; but it was the most serious charge against his adminis- 
tration, that he had no policy but that of drifting, that instead of 
grappling with the difficulties of each year he postponed them to the 
future, and bequeathed them to his successors to liquidate; while 
from 1857 to 1874 the unfunded debt had decreased £23,509,400, 
during Sir Stafford Northcote’s terms of office it increased £22,865,300. 
It was pointed out at the time that unforeseen expenditure in 1859 of 
£4,867,000, in 1860 of £2,336,000, in 1867 of £5,000,000 for the 
Abyssinian War, in 1870 of £5,870,000 in consequence of the 
Franco-German War, had all been met by an increase of taxation 
within the current year; “but the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
while he was not prepared to question the applicability of the prece- 
dents, refused to be bound by them.” This was not all; the cost of 
the Afghan War was not dealt with at all, but also left to futurity. 

Among the smaller, and, by comparison, trifling operations of Sir 
Stafford Northcote, were some curiously in harmony with the drift of 
Conservative financial policy in later years. The tax on horses, race- 
horses, and horse-dealers, was abolished, for the benefit of the wealthy 
classes, while the tax on dogs, the pets of the working men, was 
increased 50 per cent. The excise duty on brewers’ licenses was 
reduced £52,000, and the stamp duty on appointment to benefices, 
£6,000, was abolished ; while the license duty for other professions or 
trades was untouched. 

In anticipation of the approaching dissolution of Parliament, Sir 
Stafford Northcote introduced his last budget early in March, 1880 ; 
it was a melancholy ending of a financial career commenced amid 
such high hopes. The anticipated deficit of the year was £3,000,000; 
the accumulated deficits of previous years amounted to £5,000,000. 
This £8,000,000 Sir Stafford Northcote dealt with by renewing 
£2,000,000 of Exchequer Bills, and by spreading the remaining 
£6,000,000 over five years, to be paid by the new Sinking Fund 
with £800,000 a year added to it. In effect he put an end for five 
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years to his own Sinking Fund, the only creditable work of his 
tenure of office. 

The elections brought back Mr. Gladstone, and he re-assumed the 
control of the Exchequer. At once the financial affairs of the 
country were changed as though by a magician’s wand. It was Mr. 
Gladstone’s habit, in times of stress and strain, to seize the occasion 
for some sagacious remodelling of taxation, which should relieve 
burdens on industry, and open up springs of future revenue. Insist- 
ing that the year’s expenses must be paid from the year’s income, 
and that payment of debt must be continued, Mr. Gladstone intro- 
duced a supplementary budget. Farmers and maltsters had long 
complained of the malt duties as interfering with the malting industry ; 
the Conservative Party had done nothing for them ; Mr. Gladstone at 
once swept away the duties: he never believed in nibbling at an evil. 
It was a bold step, at a time of growing expenditure and accumulated 
deficits, to sweep away more than £8,000,000 of revenue; but his 
genius discovered a substitute, which not only proved to be no burden 
on anyone, but also a rich source of increased revenue in future years. 
He believed in the power of the masses, whether for political or 
financial support, and he placed an excise duty on beer, which, while 
it brought eight and a half millions to the revenue, practically took 
nothing out of anybody’s pocket; the amount—less than }d. ona 
pint of beer—was partly saved by the relief to manufacturing pro- 
cesses, and partly by slight saving in the article supplied; he, at the 
same time, made considerable adjustment of the license duties, and 
added a penny to the income tax. The result at the close of the 
year was a surplus revenue of £933,364, the Exchequer balances 
were increased £2,650,233, and the debt was reduced £5,721,405. 
Such a result in so limited a time rivalled even his own brilliant 
achievements in the past. War and disaster in Egypt, in Afghanistan, 
and in South Africa, and a Parliamentary struggle against obstruc- 
tion, at the same time that he carried through Parliament his Irish 
Land Act, precluded any attempt to deal with the larger financial 
questions which awaited solution. While his predecessor proposed to 
charge the whole cost of the Afghan Campaign to India, Mr. Glad- 
stone paid £2,000,000 of it from the Imperial Exchequer. He intro- 
duced some small amendments of the death duties, and reduced the 
income tax by 1d. in 1882; but, true to his principle that every year 
should pay its own expenses, he increased it by 14d. in the following 
year. If these last three years of Mr. Gladstone’s career at the 
Exchequer were not the most brilliant, they were only less brilliant 
than his own matchless performances. 

teceiving as a bequest from his predecessors a revenue with a 
chronic deficit far exceeding £2,000,000, unfunded debts amounting 
to £27,344,900, and a total of debt which had increased during their 
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tenure of office ; with war and rumours of war in various parts of the 
world, causing the expenditure to go up during his tenure of office 
£2,500,000 above the highest point it had previously reached; he 
made every one of the three years show a surplus; he reduced the 
unfunded debt by £13,159,500, and the total debt £19,558,319, at 
the same time increasing the Exchequer balances £3,699,301. 

It is curious that, although Mr. Gladstone’s financial genius dis- 
covered and expounded the most successful plan ever originated for 
reducing the National Debt, by the substitution of terminable an- 
nuities for large amounts of stock held in Chancery and in Savings 
Banks’ funds, he did not himself carry out these operations. In 
1866 he proposed to make a commencement in the latter half of 
the financial year. Before that period arrived he was out of office, 
and his successor carried out his ideas. In 1881 he proposed, by 
extending to 1906 annuities running out in 1885, to cancel £60,000,000 
of debt, but again, by the exigencies of events, the completion of the 
plan was left to his successor. 

Mr. Childers, who succeeded Mr. Gladstone at the Exchequer, in 
addition to some Parliamentary prestige, had an indefinite reputation 
as a platform financier. Circumstances were against him, the trade of 
the country was depressed and the revenue from excise duties 
declining, the war expenditure increased rapidly, and Parliament was 
fully occupied with other affairs than financial reform. In his first 
year, 1883-4, Mr. Childers reduced the income tax by the 13d. which 
had been put on in the previous year, made an alteration of the 
railway duty, which had been long asked for, and carried out the 
rearrangement of the terminable annuities proposed in the previous 
year by Mr. Gladstone, whereby £70,000,000 of stock was cancelled. 
In the following year, beyond a slight reduction in the licenses for 
hackney carriages, Mr. Childers made no proposals in his budget 
applying to the revenue and expenditure of the year, but operations in 
Egypt and South Africa required supplementary estimates of 
£300,000 in August and £2,369,000 in November. To meet these 
charges he proposed an addition of 1d. to the income tax, from which 
he anticipated a gain of £1,200,000 within the year; he expected to 
get about £350,000 from current revenue, and the remainder he left 
over until the next year. This failure to provide for the full charge 
within the year, notwithstanding Mr. Gladstone’s emphatic statement 
that this ought always to be done, provoked serious criticism, to 
which Mr. Childers replied that the advanced period of the year for- 
bade any more effective measures, and, moreover, the 1d. increase to 
the income tax would in itself liquidate the balance during the next 
year. Had Mr. Childers in his next budget made provision for all 
the expenses of the year the criticism directed against his policy would 
have been silenced. Unfortunately events were again adverse, the 
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scare of war with Russia gave rise to a vote of credit for £11,000,000 
early in 1885. The budget estimate showed a deficit of £13,000,000, 
and either courage or ability failed Mr. Childers. He proposed to add 
2d. to the income tax, making it 8d., to equalise the death duties on 
real and personal estate, to raise the spirit and beer duties, to suspend 
£4,600,000 of terminable annuities, and to leave over till next year 
£2,800,000. Here was a reproduction of the feeble policy of 
Sir Stafford Northcote. The proposals as to the death duties and the 
excise on spirits and beer were defeated in the House of Commons, and 
a change of Government occurring in June, the duty of providing for 
the expenditure of the year fell into other hands. Mr. Childers had 
attempted two other operations of great public benefit, but failed in 
both, and failed from causes which diminished his reputation as a 
financier. He introduced a measure for the improvement of the gold 
coinage by the withdrawal of coins of light weight, but proposed to 
operate only on sovereigns and treat half-sovereigns as merely token 
coinage like silver and copper ; it is inexplicable how a financier of any 
reputation could have made such a proposal. He essayed the 
greater task of reducing the interest of the National Debt. The time 
was ripe for such an effort, it had been long talked about and was 
anticipated; Mr. Childers’ proposals for conversion were judicious 
and were favourably received, but there was one fatal obstacle—the 
bankers of London, who could determine the success or failure of the 
attempt, doggedly refused to co-operate. Mr. Childers had neither 
the adroitness nor the determination to force his scheme through in 
spite of the bankers, and it was a failure. It is inconceivable that in 
similar circumstances Mr. Gladstone would have succumbed to such 
opposition. 

The Conservatives came into power in June, 1885, and Sir M. 
Hicks-Beach became Chancellor of the Exchequer. He enjoyed, as 
Sir Stafford Northcote had before him, the respect of all parties, as 
a courteous English gentleman; but while Sir Stafford Northcote 
brought to the office the ideas of the Peelite Party, Sir M. Hicks- 
Beach brought the traditions of high Toryism in Church and State. 
His career at the Exchequer has been influenced by these traditions. 
An opportunity was left to him by Mr. Childers of doing as Mr. 
Gladstone had done when, under very similar circumstances, he suc- 
ceeded Sir Stafford Northcote. By insisting on making the year pay 
its own expenses, Mr. Gladstone had restored health and vigour to 
the finances. Sir M. Hicks-Beach could not rise to this heroic level, 
following in Mr. Childers’s drifting course, he raised the income tax 
2d., suspended the Sinking Funds to the extent of £5,200,000, and 
issued Exchequer Bills for the balance of the deficiency. 

Mr. Gladstone returned to office in February, 1886, and Sir 
William Harcourt became Chancellor; whether this indicated Mr. 
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Gladstone’s disapproval of the administration of Mr. Childers, must 
be left to conjecture. The public were alike amazed and amused. 
The rollicking versatility of rhetoric with which Sir W. Harcourt 
was accustomed to entertain public meetings, had attracted more 
popular notice than the patient industry, the penetrating insight into 
human nature, and the broad common sense which had made his 
career at the Home Office successful where many others had failed. 
The times were troublous; the Irish Government Bill and the Irish 
Land Bill were both before Parliament. The split in the Liberal 
Party took place in March, Mr. Chamberlain leaving the Government. 
The budget showed an estimated deficiency of £544,000, after allow- 
ing for the full resumption of the Sinking Funds suspended in the 
previous year. ‘To cover this deficiency, and provide a small surplus, 
Sir W. Harcourt kept £876,217 of the Sinking Fund in suspense for 
another year. The defeat and resignation of the Ministry, followed 
by the return of the Conservatives to power in August, with a 
majority of 118, caused another change at the Exchequer. 

The announcement that Lord Randolph Churchill had become 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was received, at first with incredulity, 
and then with amazement. The public admired his rhetorical 
pyrotechnics, but doubted his statesmanship. His occupancy of the 
office was brief. He appeared to aim at imitating, if not emulating 
Mr. Gladstone ; one phase of that imitation was to insist on reduction 
of expenditure. Not being able to force his views on the Cabinet, 
he resigned. Although that impetuous act practically terminated his 
political career, if not ultimately his life, by it he accomplished 
some good. Public attention was more closely attracted to the growth 
of expenditure, and a Select Committee, over which he presided, 
resulted in some administrative improvement. 

Mr. Goschen succeeded to the office of Chancellor, and it will be 
necessary to dwell at some length on his action, as the innovations 
which he introduced, as well as the unsound policy which he revived, 
threaten to undermine the whole fabric of British national finance. 
On more than one previous occasion he might have attained this posi- 
tion, if he had been inclined to press his claims. His own high 
culture, especially in the somewhat abstruse philosophy of finance, 
and his connection with financial affairs, had secured his return, at an 
early age, to represent the City of London in Parliament. His sub- 
sequent career had sustained the prophecy of that selection. The 
Conservatives had always been weak in finance; it was natural that 
when the dissentient Liberals made formal alliance with them, Mr. 
Goschen should be invited to assume this position. Two tasks which 
Mr. Childers attempted, but failed to accomplish, Mr. Goschen suc- 
cessfully arranged. The withdrawal of the depreciated go!d currency 
had been long needed ; the arrangements made by Mr. Goschen met 
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with general approval, and ultimately resulted in the accomplishment 
of a most beneficial work. The reduction of the interest on the 
National Debt was a task of greater magnitude and complexity. 
Doubtless the fact that successive Liberal and Conservative Govern- 
ments had made this a prominent feature of their policy impressed 
holders with the necessity of coming to terms unless some worse evil 
should befall them, and this helped Mr. Goschen. But no explana- 
tions can detract from the brilliant success of the operation. Mr. 
Childers had offered to give an increase of capital value, to assist the 
reduction of interest ; Mr. Goschen made no increase to the amount, 
but he gave a bonus of 5s. per cent.; and with great sagacity, or as 
some said, astuteness, he contrived that bankers, on whose action so 
much depended, should be gainers by recommending their clients to 
consent to the conversion. No drawbacks or mischance interfered 
with the success of the operation; the whole was accomplished with 
an ease, rapidity, and completeness, which testified eloquently to the 
accuracy of Mr. Goschen’s arrangements and the soundness of his 
judgment. One concession has, however, cost the nation many 
millions; about a third of the debt was redeemable at once at par, 
the remainder at a year’s notice; Mr. Goschen made the new stock 
irredeemable until 1923; in consequence we are every year paying 
large premiums on stock to pay off debt. Another change which he 
made was of distinct public advantage; he formed a separate account 
for the loans advanced to local authorities, removing the amounts 
from the National Debt accounts, and issuing a local loans stock. Of 
£106,892,000 which had been advanced, no less than £12,020,000 
had been written off, and it was estimated that a further consider- 
able amount must be written off. The balance outstanding was 
£36,700,050, for which the special stock was issued, resulting in a 
diminution of the National Debt by £26,558,959 ; the remainder had 
been advanced direct out of Savings Bank funds, and was repaid. It 
was, without doubt, a public benefit that these loans should be 
brought into one clear account, which would enable Parliament to 
exercise a closer and more intelligent control over their growth. 

Had these been all Mr. Goschen’s operations as Chancellor, un- 
doubtedly his name would have been enrolled as one of the most 
brilliant and successful which the country has known. Unfortunately 
there is another side to the picture. In the course of an after-dinner 
speech at the Mansion House, before his first budget, Mr. Goschen 
said: “I will tell you a secret; my budget will be a humdrum 
budget.” But this is just what he could not accomplish; he has 
never been able to appreciate, nor to appeal to the vein of “humdrum” 
which runs through British human nature. Addressing the students 
at Aberdeen a few weeks earlier, Mr. Goschen told them that his 
father delighted in the discussion and elucidation of intricate problems, 
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that he would never consent to a compromise or an arbitration 
without discussion in a disputed commercial transaction; that he 
preferred a lawsuit that a principle might be established, and he 
might learn something. It seems as though by some morbid process 
of development this had produced in Mr. Goschen a love of intricacy 
and complexity, and an incapacity to appreciate the “humdrum” 
simplicity which the British public prefers. Mr. Gladstone delighted 
in dealing with abstruse and intricate financial problems, and he 
explained them with a singularly involved oratory; but the result 
was simplicity and clearness. Everybody understood what he desired, 
and how he proposed to accomplish the result. Mr. Goschen seemed 
to love intricacy for intricacy’s sake; his proposals too frequently 
resulted in confusion and mortification. Sometimes he failed to carry 
his proposals only because he had wearied Parliament. The ill-fated 
yan and wheel tax, the proposal to recognise the right of publicans to 
compensation for their licenses, and the allocation of the funds in aid 
of local taxation, all illustrated this; explanations, modifications and 
withdrawals followed each other in such profusion that disaster was 
inevitable. Mr. Goschen should be compared with Mr. Lowe rather 
than Mr. Gladstone; Mr. Lowe also was a man of great ability, and 
rendered conspicuous service to the country as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the benefits of which still continue, but his failures were 
more conspicuous than his successes, and apparently from much the 
same peculiarity of mental temperament as Mr. Goschen’s. 

In the speech in which he foretold a humdrum budget, Mr. 
Goschen said: “I feel the necessity for many reforms.” There were 
two reforms urgently needed, which were in a special sense questions 
for him—local taxation and the licensing laws. No one was better 
qualified to deal with these matters ; he had presided over a committee 
on the subject of local taxation in 1870, the report of which, always 
connected with his name, was the standard work of reference on the 
subject. is first budget reduced the tobacco duty, a needless con- 
cession, which was regarded as a bid for popularity, and took a penny 
off the income tax, besides some smaller alterations. To accomplish 
this he reduced by £2,000,000 the sum fixed by Sir Stafford 
Northcote for the service of the debt, thereby diminishing the amount 
available for reduction of debt, a course which was most severely 
criticised. Moreover, he added £330,000 to the grants in aid of local 
taxation. 

Mr. Goschen’s second budget was certainly not a humdrum budget; 
it bristled with contentious proposals, embracing within its scope the 
death duties, the licensing laws, local taxation, the Stock Exchange, 
and the Suez Canal shares. The Government had introduced their 
Local Government Bill, establishing County Councils, which was a 
bold and well-considered proposal to place local government on a 
broad basis of popular representation. This measure involved the 
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rearrangement of local finance, which was spread over two years’ 
budgets. Mr. Goschen proposed that all existing grants should 
terminate; that in lieu thereof the money received from certain 
existing license duties, and others to be created, should be paid over 
to the local authorities, and one half of the amount of the probate 
duties—these being selected as a means of making personalty 
contribute more largely to local taxation. The proposals were dis- 
appointing and objectionable; instead of establishing local taxation 
on a sound and lasting basis, it was only a makeshift, and the problem 
of local taxation is still unsolved. While pretending to remove from 
the national finances the objectionable grants in aid, it really only 
continued them in another form, and increased the amount by nearly 
£3,000,000. All financiers agreed that these subventions were 
unsound in principle, and that the authorities who controlled the 
expenditure should be responsible for collecting the revenue, so that 
they might be compelled to exercise prudence and economy. If the 
licenses had been handed to the local authorities to collect, in all 
probability they would, by closer supervision, have increased the 
revenue. The grant from the probate duties is open to all the objec- 
tions of the old grants in aid. The allocation of these funds gave rise to 
frequent discussions and change of plans. Mr. Goschen again and 
again appealed to Parliament not to discuss the details, but to take 
the scheme as a whole. At length Mr. Ritchie, who had charge of 
the Local Government Bill, admitted that the “ matter of finance 
had not been worked out.” As Scotland must have a share, £110,000 
was allotted for 1892, and £256,000 for future years; but no one 
knew what to do with the money, and it created as much discussion 
and divergence of opinion as the expending of unexpected birthday 
gifts to children. In addition to the grants to local taxation, Mr. 
Goschen took another penny off the income tax, lessened the duties 
on carriages, and swept away the hawkers’ licenses. It was strongly 
urged that these hawkers’ licenses were not only a legitimate demand 
on a class of traders who to a large extent avoided paying rates and 
taxes which fell upon shopkeepers, but were also a useful means of 
ensuring some supervision over them ; but these objections were of no 
avail. 

To assist in meeting the year’s charges Mr. Goschen increased the 
duty on bottled wines, increased the succession duty, imposed a duty 
on the capital of companies, and on some Stock Exchange securities. 
By the alterations of probate and succession duties, Mr. Goschen 
professed to equalise the charge on real and personal estate. Until 
reminded by Mr. Gladstone, he ignored the difference that while per- 
sonalty paid on the full amount, real property oniy paid on the value 
of the life interest of the successor ; moreover, personal estate paid its 
duties at once, but real estate was allowed four years, and, in the 
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event of another succession, further payments on the first ceased. 
Mr. Goschen extended this anomaly to eight years. It might have 
been expected that, with his knowledge of the City, he would at least 
have avoided serious contention in that direction; but the Stock 
Exchange and Mincing Lane were both agitated violently by the 
nature and the form of his minor proposals. In addition, he made a 
most unfortunate attempt to impose a van and wheel tax, a pro- 
posal which went the way of Mr. Lowe’s celebrated match tax. 
Perhaps the most glaring and objectionable of all was the proposal to 
give licensed victuallers a vested interest in their licenses. It is 
appalling to contemplate what would have been the result, socially 
and financially, if this most astounding proposal had been allowed to 
pass; happily, public feeling enforced its withdrawal. When intro- 
ducing his first budget, Mr. Goschen said that they had got all the 
money necessary to put the Army and Navy on a sound footing, and 
next year’s charges would be materially reduced ; the charge for the 
Navy showed an increase of £674,000 instead of a reduction; that for 
the Army showed a reduction of £2,300,000, but it was accompanied 
by a proposal to spend £2,999,000 on the defence of military ports 
at home and abroad, which amount was not to appear in the annual 
estimates; if it had appeared, Mr. Goschen’s surplus would have 
been turned into a deficiency. About this expenditure there were 
two or three remarkable features. Mr. Goschen proposed to spread it 
over three years, but at once to pass an Act of Parliament for that 
purpose, withdrawing the amount spent from the annual estimates, 
thereby infringing upon one of the most cherished liberties of the 
House of Commons, the right in each year to vote the supplies of the 
year. To raise the money Mr. Goschen seized upon an increased 
income which was expected to arise five years later from the Suez 
Canal Shares, and in prospect of this raised a loan of £2,200,000, 
imitating the spendthrift who mortgages his future inheritance. 
When Mr. Gladstone’s sound doctrine that each year ought to bear its 
own burdens was urged, the reply was that this expenditure was for 
the future and was not likely to arise again. 

To make up for the deficiency in his third budget, caused by the 
subventions to local taxation already referred to, Mr. Goschen reduced 
Sir Stafford Northcote’s new sinking fund by £1,000,000, pleading 
that the conversion of the debt had saved £1,500,000 a year in interest, 
so that the fund would still be £500,000 more effective than formerly. 
But Mr. Goschen had previously reduced this fund by £2,000,000, so 
that, after allowing for the saving of interest, the net result was that 
£1,500,000 less was available for payment of debt. Nor was this all, 
£680,000 of the army expenditure was paid from the surplus of the 
previous year, which should have been applied to payment of debt; 
and £837,000 of expenditure incurred under the Imperial Defence 
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Act was not brought within the year’s account. There still, however, 
remained an expected deficiency, and to meet this an addition to the 
beer duties was made, and a new estate duty imposed on estates over 
£10,000, whether realty or personalty. This was said to be at the 
same rate for both, but when the Bill was produced it appeared that 
personalty was to pay on the full sum, and realty only on the value 
of each succession separately ; the result being that while realty pro- 
duced £163,000, personalty produced £1,080,500. The injustice of 
this was strongly denounced even by his own friends, as “ wanting in 
principle and wholly unworthy of a statesman and financier of Mr. 
Goschen’s calibre.” There was, however, one virtue in this new 
departure, which Mr. Goschen subsequently endeavoured to explain 
away—it admitted the principle of a graduated scale of death duties, 
under which large estates should pay at a higher rate than small. 

In consequence of the phenomenal increase, £1,800,000, in the 
drink duties, and £700,000 profit from silver coinage, the year 1889-90 
ended with a surplus of £3,221,000, and starting from that basis 
a surplus of similar amount was anticipated for the coming year. 
Surely in such circumstances there should not have been any post- 
ponement of payment of expenditure to future years. Following the 
Imperial Defence Act of 1888, which postponed the payment of 
certain military expenditure, came a naval Defence Act in 1889, 
authorising upwards of £3,000,000 of expenditure; and in 1890 a 
Barracks Act, authorising further large expenditure, £4,000,000, both 
to be spread over future years. 

From the large surplus at his disposal, according to his method of 
arranging the figures, it would have been possible for Mr. Goschen to 
have made a vigorous effort to rectify the incidence of taxation. The 
income tax, notwithstanding recent reductions, stood at 6d., although 
in 1875 and 1876 it was only at 2d. Customs and Excise in 1874-5 
yielded 73°83 per cent. of the revenue from taxes, in 1889-90 the 
proportion had fallen to 60-73 per cent., while the taxes on income 
and property had risen from 26:17 per cent. to 39°37 per cent. ; it 
would have been possible to have done much to remedy this shifting 
of the burden. Mr. Goschen chose rather to increase the discrepancy ; 
he took off 2d. from the tea duty, and reduced the duty on currants, 
concessions in all of £1,274,000, and lessened the house duty for 
houses at and under £60 rental, involving a loss of £570,000, so that 
Customs and Excise were favoured £704,000 more than property and 
income. The reduction of the beer duty was nominal only, as it 
was reimposed for the purposes of local taxation. The Budget for 
1891-2 estimated a surplus of £2,111,000, which was disposed of 
by grants for the relief of Irish distress, for the establishment 
of free education, for barrack accommodation, and for the renewal 
of the gold coinage. Serious criticism arose on the demand to 
provide large sums of money before the proposals for their use had 
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been submitted to Parliament. In the previous year £400,000 was 
thus provided, but when it became known that it was for compensat- 
ing publicans the proposal was refused, and the money provided was 
given away to other purposes, not necessary, to get rid of it; this 
year money was demanded and voted for Free Education before the 
scheme was put before Parliament and approved. The Government 
practically said to Parliament “ provide the money first and we will 
let you know afterwards what we purpose doing with it.” Excepting 
a trifling rearrangement of the patent fee stamps, no alterations 
were made for the year 1892-3, during which Mr. Goschen left the 
Exchequer. 

The most serious criticism of Mr. Goschen’s policy is that it tended 
to break down the British system of finance, and assimilate it to the 
Continental system. On the Continent ordinary budgets, supple- 
mentary budgets, extraordinary budgets, definitive budgets, spread 
the year’s accounts over two or three years, so that all become so inex- 
tricably involved, that it is impossible to obtain a clear view of the 
financial condition of the country. The British custom has been to 
keep each year’s accounts separate from any other year, to present 
estimates for the whole to Parliament, and provide for the expendi- 
ture in the budget of the year, and to apply any surplus remaining 
at the end of the year to the reduction of debt. By this policy the 
country has a clear view of the financial situation, and Parliament 
has an intelligent and prompt control over the policy. Mr. Goschen, 
by using the surplus of one year to pay accounts of the next year, by 
projecting forward to future years the payment of charges of the 
present, by withdrawing expenditure from the annual votes by 
means of Acts of Parliament, fixing it for several years in advance, 
by anticipating revenue expected to arise four years hence, by pay- 
ing large subventions out of Imperial taxes to the aid of local rates, 
has made it a task of the greatest difficulty, almost of impossibility, 
to obtain a clear view of the financial position of the country ; a con- 
dition fraught with great peril. 

The Liberals came into power in August, 1892, and Sir William 
Harcourt returned to the Exchequer. At once there was an outcry 
from the Conservative Party that he should inaugurate an extensive 
shipbuilding policy, to cost £18,000,000 or £20,000,000, forgetting 
that Mr. Goschen had said that all that was wanted had been granted, 
and that he also had spread the cost over future years. Mr. Goschen 
had the manliness to admit that he had made a mistake. 

Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill monopolised the attention of 
Parliament, and Sir W. Harcourt did not attempt any considerable 
financial operations, but intimated that in the following year he 
should rearrange the death duties. Finding himself, as a legacy 
from Mr. Goschen’s finance, with an estimated deficiency of 
£1,600,000, he insisted on the money being provided, and increased 
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the income tax by 1d., which may have been the simplest and least 
contentious manner of raising the money, but certainly was an 
inequitable addition to a burden already out of proportion to other 
sources of taxation. Some small alteration of the stamp duties 
pacified the irritation which Mr. Goschen had caused on the Stock 
Exchange. 

In his budget, in 1894, Sir W. Harcourt grappled with the task 
of rearranging the death duties, the inequalities and confusion of 
which Mr. Goschen had increased. He was unfortunate in the 
circumstances of the time, while Mr. Goschen had benefited for his 
great operations from the increasing revenue and unexpected surpluses 
of the prosperous years preceding the Baring crisis, Sir W. Harcourt 
suffered from the financial and industrial depression which followed 
that crisis, and found himself faced with an estimated deficiency for 
1894-5 of £4,502,000. In the first place, he set aside Mr. Goschen’s 
allocation of part of his expenditure to this year, thereby diminishing 
the charge by £1,547,000. This amount he treated as a debt, and 
paid from the Sinking Fund ; having thus freed the Suez Canal Shares 
from their encumbrance, he obtained £549,000, the income from them, 
for the revenue of the year; he added 6d. a barrel to the beer duty, 
and 6d. a gallon to the spirit duty, another 1d. on the income tax, 
accompanied by considerable further exemptions and allowances, and 
obtained £1,000,000 from the death duties. The imposition of the 
extra duty on spirits caused considerable opposition from Ireland, as 
both Ireland and Scotland were already much more heavily taxed on 
their aleohol than England, and to pacify this opposition he fixed 
the duty to expire Ist July, 1895, and incurred considerable criticism 
in consequence. The additional 1d. on the income tax was made 
palatable by alterations in the assessments giving more relief to the 
smaller incomes, and by assessing: landowners and farmers on their 
net instead of their gross profits. This concession to the landed 
interest in the assessment of income tax was at once an act of justice 
and of sagacity ; by its means he averted much of their opposition to 
his alteration of the death duties. Those alterations were simple and 
thorough. Under the name of Estate Duty, he laid one charge on 
real property and personalty alike, including settled personalty; land 
was made chargeable on its true capital value, not on the value of the 
life interest of the successor as in the case of legacy and succession 
duty, and the entire property of an estate of every description was 
included in the charge. There was one anomaly and injustice which 
he did not touch, that the duty on real property may be spread over 
eight years; but so strong was the opposition to his proposals, that it 
is rather matter for cordial and hearty congratulation that he accom- 
plished so much, than of criticism that he left one subordinate detail 
for future amendment. A remarkable and most fruitful part of his 
scheme, was the graduated increase of the duty on large estates, a 
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principle which Mr. Goschen had initiated and attempted to explain 
away, but which Sir W. Harcourt adopted, rising from 3 per cent. 
on estates between £1,000 and £10,000, by successive steps to 8 per 
cent. on estates exceeding £1,000,000. The outery of the Dukes at 
the time was a pitiable spectacle, and the forebodings of trouble in 
working and disastrous results were pessimistic in the extreme; 
happily the new duties have been collected with ease and simplicity ; 
and that they have not been oppressive to real property is suggested 
by the fact that a large proportion of the duties have been paid in 
one sum, without exercising the option of eight yearly payments. 

In the following year Sir W. Harcourt repealed the extra spirit 
duty which he had imposed, but did nothing else; vacating office 
when the Liberals were defeated, in June, 1895, he left to his 
opponents and successors this valuable legacy of the increased revenue 
from his sagacious policy. While this rearrangement of the death 
duties is Sir W. Harcourt’s chief title to fame as Chancellor, he 
deserves also a tribute of praise that he brought back our national 
finances to the good old British custom of making each year bear its 
own burdens, and present a full and clear view of its transactions. 

To Sir M. Hicks-Beach the nation is indebted for firmly resisting 
the desire of some of his influential colleagues to tamper with the 
standard of value by bi-metallic experiments, and to abandon the 
principles of free trade by duties on corn or sugar. Unfortunately, 
while his negative policy has been excellent, his positive action has 
been deplorable. A second time a great opportunity was offered to 
him; Sir W. Harcourt left to him, as Mr. Gladstone had left to 
Sir Stafford Northcote, a surplus exceeding £4,000,000, and the two 
following years yielded surpluses exceeding £6,000,000. This was 
an opportunity for some great effort to improve the financial system. 
Local taxation had long required reorganising; there is little doubt 
that the Liberals, had they remained in power, would have attempted 
the task ; all the materials were ready—a second time Sir M. Hicks- 
Beach refused his chance. Unfortunately for him, Mr. Goschen had 
charge of the chief spending department, and began launching 
further schemes of enormous expenditure. He had himself in the 
past uttered a warning against expending large sums on ships and 
armaments which rapidly became obsolete, but now he seemed to bend 
all his energies to stimulate an international competition which could 
build the most ships. 

It seemed almost at times as if the expenditure was not incurred 
because it was necessary, but because there was money in hand that 
must be got rid of. In 1897 the estimates had been presented, 
and when the budget statement was made a probable surplus of 
£1,569,000 appeared, supplementary naval and military estimates 
amounting to £700,000 were at once presented to absorb part of 
this. Supplementary estimates have been so frequent that the control 
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of Parliament over expenditure is becoming a farce. The result has 
been that the expenditure on the army and navy has risen during the 
five years from £35,595,000 to £47,211,000. Nor, indeed, is this the 
whole tale. Following Mr. Goschen’s example, Sir M. Hicks-Beach 
has withdrawn a considerable amount of expenditure from the 
estimates, and spread it over future years. The Acts passed for this 
purpose were :— 


Mr. GoscHEN :— Sirk M. Hicks-Beacu :— 
Imperial Defence Act . 1888 Naval Works Act ; . 1895 
Naval Defence Act . . 1889 Public Offices Act. . 1895 
Barracks Act. ‘ . 1890 Uganda Railways Act . 1896 
Telegraphs Act . ‘ . 1892 Public Offices Act. . 1897 

Military Works Act . . 1897 


Nor are these the only departures from the sound practice of other 
Chancellors. The annual surpluses, which should have been devoted 
to payment of debt, have also been diverted for further expenditure, 
and large sums held over from year to year for that purpose. The 
Exchequer balances on the 31st March, 1898, contained :— 








Part of surplus, 1895-6 . ; ; ; . £1,848,382 
ss ¥ 1896-7. . . . . 41,723,216 

- ” 1897-8 . ; : ; ; 2,550,000 
Balance of surplus, 1897-8 . , . , 1,128,010 
£7,249,608 





All these ought to have been applied to reduction of debt. Nor 
does this even exhaust the confusion of accounts. From the surplus 
of 1897-8, £766,000 was voted to pay the additional grant to Volun- 
teers appearing in the estimates of ‘1898-9, and removed therefrom. 
The intermingling and postponing of payments has been carried to 
such a point, that it is with the utmost difficulty that a clear view of 
the financial position can be obtained. This is not the mere crotchet 
of purists, it is a positive and serious national peril. 

With a revenue expanding by leaps and bounds, and three large 
surpluses, the only relief Sir M. Hicks-Beach has given to taxpayers 
has been to reduce the Land Tax, in spite of his own statement that 
this tax was simply a rent charge, always allowed for in the price ; 
to reduce the tobacco duty by 6d., causing an estimated loss of 
revenue of £1,120,000, and in his own words a year afterwards, 
“ sreat confusion and disturbance of the trade ” ; and to make further 
abatements and concessions to income tax payers, at an annual cost 
of £100,000. These abatements were only trifling with the demands 
of the income tax payers to substantial relief, especially when so 
large and unnecessary a reduction was made in Customs duties on an 
article of luxury. The income tax abatements, however, gaye 
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strength to any argument for further development of the graduation 
of the tax, which some future Chancellor may recognise. 

The characteristic features of Sir M. Hicks-Beach’s policy have 
been those grants in aid to sections of the community, which have 
drawn, even from some of his own supporters, protests against a 
policy of doles and bribes. In his first budget he made a grant from 
the Exchequer in aid of rates on agricultural land for five years, 
amounting to £1,676,000 a year, after the first year. The plea was 
that farmers had suffered heavily; but it was pointed out that this 
grant would find its way into the pockets of the landowners, and a 
member of the Government admitted, in Parliament, that it was 
intended to benefit landowners. It was more than hinted that this 
was a compensation for the increase of the death duties on real 
property. The total receipts from death duties on real property for 
the year 1898-99 were £3,012,000; according to the Inland Revenue 
Commissioners Reports about a third of this appears to come from 
agricultural land, that is to say about £1,000,000. Sir W. Harcourt 
made a concession in the income tax on real property,in connection with 
the alteration of the death duties estimated at £800,000, the whole- 
of which really belongs to agricultural land, but taking a third it 
would be £266,666, so that the net extra burden is under £733,334 ; 
while the relief allowed under this rating Act is £1,676,000. There 
is this further anomaly, that during the three years that this charit- 
able dole has been paid, the harvests have been so bountiful that the 
crops of wheat, barley, and oats, at the average prices of the four 
months after harvest, have been worth an average of £6,300,000 a 
year more than those of the two preceding years. Objections were 
made that considerable portions of agricultural land were known to 
yield good profits, even in bad times; but it was of no avail, pros- 
perous and unfortunate alike were to receive the dole. In allocating 
the grants in aid of local taxation, Mr. Goschen had declined to 
distribute in the proportion of rateable value, as being unjust, giving 
most to those least in need; but this was the principle fixed by Sir 
M. Hicks-Beach, in spite of protest, to distribute this charitable 
grant. Inthe next budget he made a grant of £630,000 a year to 
the Sectarian schools, which have been admitted to be inferior to the 
Board schools, by the responsible Minister in the House of Commons ; 
which under the misleading name of Voluntary, although voluntary 
subscriptions have almost receded to vanishing point, and public funds 
keep the schools in existence, refuse to allow public control; which 
though maintained by all taxpayers alike, are, in innumerable 
parishes, used as the means of cruel tyranny to the children of 
Nonconformists, and as the nurseries of that Romish propaganda 
against which the nation has at length risen in revolt. 

In his third budget Sir M. Hicks-Beach made a grant of £730,000 
a year in perpetuity in aid of local rates in Ireland, which was 
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openly regarded as an inducement to Irish landlords to consent to the 
Local Government Bill. What view the supporters of the Govern- 
ment took of those grants was clearly indicated by a deputation of 
the clergy, who solicited from Lord Salisbury some financial con- 
cessions, and whose spokesman unblushingly assigned as the reason, that 
the clergy had always been supporters of the Conservative party. It 
was not surprising that Sir M. Hicks-Beach found his fourth budget 
show a probable deficiency of £2,640,000; the total of these doles 
amounted to £3,036,000 annually. Not being able to retrace these 
false steps, he proposes to reduce Sir Stafford Northcote’s new sinking 
fund by another £2,000,000 a year. It seems almost as if the Con- 
servative party were ashamed of their one provision for reducing 
the debt; by successive steps they have reduced its efficiency by 
£5,000,000 a year. It would have been less objectionable if the 
terminable annuities payment had been diminished by that amount 
for one year. ‘The strongest reason given for this course was that 
Consols were not redeemable at par until 1923, and that being now at 
a premium exceeding 10 per cent., it was extravagant to continue pay- 
ing debt. It becomes a question whether the reduction to 2} per cent. 
interest in 1903 will be a gain to the nation, if it means paying a heavy 
premium annually in purchases for reduction of debt ; and whether it 
would not have been better to have delayed the reduction to 24, if 
thereby the liberty to pay off the debt at par had been retained. The 
saving of + per cent. will be less than £1,300,000 a year; Sir M. 
Hicks-Beach says that the loss by premium on stock cancelled has 
been over £2,000,000 in two years; so that there will be a considerable 


t commences. 


loss before the reduction of interes 

Reviewing the twenty-five years it appears that, exclusive of the 
Post Office, the revenue has increased from 4£68,521,915 in 1874-5 
to £105,747,553 in 1898-9, an increase of upwards of 54 per cent., as 
the price to be paid fora spirited foreign and expansionist policy. 
And when we ask who has chiefly contributed to this increase we find 
that while the contribution of Customs and Excise has fallen from 
73°83 to 55°95 per cent. of the tax revenue, the contribution of income 
and property taxes has risen from 26°17 to 44:05 per cent.; and 
while income tax was at the rate of 2d. in the £, it is now at 8d. When 
we inquire what steps have been taken by pruning and grafting to 
fertilise the revenue and develop new fruitage, we can only discover Mr. 
Gladstone’s creation of the beer duty in place of the malt duty, and 
Sir W. Harcourt’s rearrangement of the death duties; the prolific 
fruitage of both changes having sustained the enormous burden of 
expenditure of recent years. Whether we look at the growth of 
expenditure, the incidence of the burden, or the methods of procedure, 
all alike cry aloud for return to the old Liberal watchwords, “ Peace, 
retrenchment, and reform.” 

JosEPpH ACKLAND. 
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‘ Jealous, I own it, 1 was once— 
That wickedness I here renounce. 
I tried at wit—it would not do ; 
At tenderness—that failed me too. 
Before me on each path there stood 
The witty and the tender Hood !”” 
—WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 


Hvumovr and Pathos, a century ago, linked their hands across the 
cradle of Thomas Hood to vow him for their own. And he was theirs 
till death. Over the events of his life, or the creations of his brain, 
that joint-possession never slackened its hold for an hour. I, to visible 
seeming, Pathos holds supremacy to-day in the sufferings of the poet’s 
body, Humour claims the guidance of his muse; if to-morrow Humour 
should irradiate his outward Jife with laughter, we may be sure that 
Pathos will cast its shadow within. Tears and laughter are never far 
apart in that strangely-mingled life. Behind the smile there is a 
thinly-veiled sadness; through the tears there comes a gleam of mirth. 
It was a dual life he lived, an April day of shine and shadow. 

Hood paid a visit once to Ham House, which nestles so picturesquely 
among stately elms at the foot of Richmond Hill, and within a 
stone’s-throw of the “silver streaming Thames.” It was summer- 
time, and the historic mansion and its famous avenues looked their 
best. But that visit was responsible for the creation of “The Elm- 
Tree.” Hood saw nothing of the bright sunshine, heard nothing of 
the songs of birds, or rather, he saw and heard them, and saw and 
heard beyond them. As he wandered down those avenues of lofty 
elms he caught no bird melody, but a “sad and solemn sound ” filled 
his ears, which seemed now to murmur amid the leaves over his head, 
and anon to rise from the green sward beneath his feet. It was not 
the wind sighing amid the branches, nor the squirrel rustling the 
leaves in its happy gambols from bough to bough, nor any Dryad 
making the forest voluble as in the olden time : 





‘* But still the sound was in my ear, 
A sad and solemn sound, 
That sometimes murmured overhead, 
And sometimes underground.” 


As the poet heard not the birds so he saw not the sunshine, but in 
the stead of golden shafts of light in that shady avenue, his eyes 
caught a glimpse of the Spectre of Death, standing by a sturdy elm 
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fresh felled by the woodman’s axe. And he heard,Death speak, and 
he knew then the cause of that mysterious murmur :— 


‘« This massy trunk that lies along, 
And inany more must fall— 
For the very knave 
Who digs the grave, 
The man who spreads the pall, 
And he who tolls the funeral bell, 
The Elin shall have them all!” 


Where other eyes had seen an elm-tree, verdant with vigorous life, the 
haven of birds, the playground of squirrels, Hood had seen—a coffin ! 
Has any other poet so pierced through the smiling mask of nature to 
the symbol of human sadness hidden behind ? 

Again: when life was nearing its close, and his body was wasted 
with disease and racked with pain, the poet paused from his work one 
day to write letters to the three children of his devoted physician, Dr. 
Elliot, who were spending a holiday by the sea. There are no more 
delightful letters to children in English literature. Hood knew the 
measure of the child-mind to a fraction, and had full command of 
that reasoned nonsense which Lewis Carroll has made so popular since. 
But mingling with the boisterous fun of these delightful letters there 
are gentle sighs of sadness, all too gentle, one is happy to think, to 
have been detected by the bright young spirits to whom the letters 
were addressed. What child could catch the undercurrent of pathos 
in such sentences as these P— 


“ T wish there were such nice green hills here as there are at Sandgate. They 
must be very nice to roll down, especially if there are no furze-bushes to prickle 
one, at the bottom! Do you remember how the thorns stuck in us like a 
penn’orth of mixed pins, at Wanstead ? I have been very ill, and am so thin now 
I could stick myself into a prickle. My legs, in particular, are so wasted away 
that somebody says my pins are only needles ; and I am so weak, I dare say you 
could push me down on the floor and right through the carpet, unless it was a 
strong pattern. Iam sure if I were at Sandgate you could carry me to the post- 
office and fetch my letters. 

* . . » 

‘There are no flowers, I suppose, on the beach, or I would ask you to bring me 
a bouquet, as you used at Stratford. But there are little crabs! If you would 
catch one for me, and teach it to dance the Polka, it would make me quite happy ; 
for I have not had any toys or playthings for a long time.” 


Humour and Pathos, too, mingle themselves in one of the latest 
sketches Hood drew for his own magazine. Prevented by a severe 
attack from keeping faith with his readers, he ventured to express his 
regrets by the pencil instead of the pen, and in his sick-bed drawing 
the title of his magazine is symbolised by a magpie wearing a hood, 
while the “ Editor’s Apologies” comprise a significant group of 
medicine bottles, a dish of leeches, and the picture of a heart with a 
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line encircling it—typical of the enlarged heart from which he was 
dying. Thus, to the end, Hood was faithful to his own creed :— 


‘*¢ There is no music in the life 
That sounds with idiot laughter solely ; 
There’s not a string attuned to mirth, 
But has its chord in melancholy.” 


On the poet’s monument, in Kensal Green Cemetery, the date of 
his birth is given as 23rd May, 1798, but in several biographies that 
event is stated to have taken place a year later. His own children 
appear to have been doubtful on this point, for his daughter, in her 
“ Memorials,” gives the later year on no surer authority than “ as far 
as we trace.” Henceforth, however, the exact date of Hood’s birth 
need be no longer a matter of uncertainty, for here is a verbatim copy 
of his natal certificate :— 


“ These are to certify, that Thomas Hood, son of Thomas Hood and Elizabeth 
Hood his Wife, who was Daughter of James Sands, was Born in the Poultry, in 
the Parish of St. Mildred, in the City of London, the Twenty-third Day of May, 
in the Year One thousand Seven hundred and Ninety-nine, at whose Birth we 


were present. 
“RutH SANDs. 


“ JANE CURLEE. 


“Registered at Dr. Williams’s Library, Redcross-street, near Cripplegate, 


London. 
“THos, MorGAN, Registrar. 
s¢ Nov. 27th, 1817.”’ 


The original of this interesting document is in the possession of 
Mr. Towneley Green, R.I., whose mother was a sister of Thomas 
Hood’s wife. It is to the same eminent artist’s kindness that I am 
indebted for permission to use those extracts from some unpublished 
letters of Hood, which will be found below. What other valuable 
services Mr. Towneley Green rendered me irf the preparation of these 
pages will make themselves manifest from time to time. To return 
to the birth certificate fora moment. It will be seen that this docu- 
ment makes known, for the first time, the Christian name of Hood’s 
maternal grandfather (hitherto his mother has been spoken of as the 
“sister of Mr. Robert Sands’’) ; that it definitely locates the Poultry 
as the place of his birth; that one of his aunts was present at his 
entrance to the world ; and finally, that the registration was effected 
more than eighteen years after the birth took place. With regard to 
the second fact, it is interesting to know that the building now known 
as No. 31, Poultry, stands upon the same site as that in which the 
poet was born a century ago. It is, of course, impossible to explain 
the protracted delay in the registration of the birth, or why, after 
eighteen years, it should have been registered at all. But a guess 
may be hazarded. Hood was apprenticed to his uncle, Robert Sands, 
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the engraver, and it may be that the registration of his birth is con- 
nected with that event. 

Thomas Hood attained his majority without achieving any definite 
connection with literature, but his son ought not to have lent his 
authority tothe assertion that prior to 1821 his father “ had displayed 
no strong literary tendencies.” During his visit to Dundee, in search 
of health, which lasted, there are sound reasons for believing, from 
December, 1814, to some time in 1817, he had written a large 
quantity of verse, and his connection, on his return to London, with 
the “ private select Literary Society,” of the Reminiscences, kept him 
busy with his pen. In short, Hood did not enter the world of letters 
until after he had served a long apprenticeship to the pen. This is 
made clear by a letter (unknown to his daughter when she compiled 
the “ Memorials ’’) he wrote in 1820 to a Scottish correspondent, who 
had written to offer profuse apologies for having lost the manuscript 
of Hood’s rhymed Dundee Guide. 


**T will tell you a secret for your comfort, that the loss, even if great, would not 
be irreparable, for I could, if necessary, write afresh from memory, and nearly 
verbatim. It is the same with nearly all the rest of my effusions, some of which 
I shall hereafter send for your perusal, to show you that I do not consider you the 
‘careless friend’ you represent yourself to be. I continue to receive much plea- 
sure from our literary society, and from my own pursuits in that way, in which, 
considering my little time, I am very industrious ; that is to say, I spoil a deal of 
paper. My last isa mock heroic love tale of 600 lines, with notes critical and 
explanatory, which I lately finished after many intervals, independent of two 
poetical addresses to the society on closing and opening a fresh session, with 
various pieces, chiefly amatory. 

. . . . . 

“JT find that I shall not be able to send my poems to you for some time, as they 
are in the hands of an intelligent bookseller, a friend of mine, who wishes to look 
them over. He says that they are worth-publishing, but I doubt very much if 
he would give me any proof of his opinion, or I should indulge in the hope of 
sending them to you in a more durable shape.” 


These passages prove, beyond question, that when, on the tragic 
death of John Scott, in 1821, the London Magazine became the 
property of Messrs. Taylor & Hessey, and those gentlemen enlisted 
the services of Thomas Hood as sub-editor of its pages, the young 
engraver was amply qualified to throw aside his etching-tools in favour 
of the pen. At first his duties appear to have been little more than 
those of a superior proof-reader, but ere long he began inventing 
facetious ‘‘ Answers to Correspondents,” and in a short time he took 
an established place among the contributors to the magazine. It was a 
famous circle into which he thus gained admittance, and at Taylor’s 
dining-room, at 93, Fleet Street, with its windows overlooking St. 
Bride’s Churchyard, Hood often shared in suchmerriment as could only 
have been created in gatherings which included such spirits as Elia, 
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Allan Cunningham, Hazlitt, Barry Cornwall, Horace Smith, John Clare, 
and John Hamilton Reynolds. With two of that illustrious band, 
Hood was destined to enjoy an affectionate intimacy. The gentle 
Elia quickly appealed to his heart, and the depth of his feeling for him 
may be inferred from the fact that of the two portraits which accom- 
panied Hood in all his wanderings and changes, one was that of 
Charles Lamb. The other member of the London Magazine circle to 
enter into close companionship with Hood was John Hamilton Rey- 
nolds, who is, perhaps, as much an “inheritor of unfulfilled renown ”’ 
as his intimate friend, John Keats. It was, no doubt, profitable for 
Hood to enter into such close relationship with Reynolds, apart from 
the fact that the friendship culminated in his marriage with his sister, 
Jane Reynolds. Keats himself was often indebted to the fine'literary 
instinct of John Hamilton Reynolds, and it is highly probable that 
Hood also reaped material advantage in the same direction. Keats 
and Reynolds contemplated collaboration in a volume of poems}; 
Hoods and Reynolds carried such a scheme to fruition. Hence the 
volume of Gdes and Addresses to Great People, which Coleridge 
so confidently attributed to Lamb, and of which, while still in the 
making, Hood wrote to Reynolds: “I think the thing is likely to be 
a hit, but if you do some I shall expect it to run like wild-fire.” 
Unhappily, this promising friendship did not survive till that final 
severance which ends all friendships. ‘The two quarrelled, but why 
they quarrelled will never be known. Neither the children of Hood 
nor his other close relatives knew how the estrangement came about. 
Nor is it known when the rupture took place; all that is certain is 
that it was subsequent to Hood’s marriage with Jane Reynolds, and 
also subsequent to John Hamilton Reynolds’ own marriage with Miss 
Butler. That the latter was the case is proved by a document, in 
Hood’s writing, among the unpublished papers belonging to Mr. 
Towneley Green. This is a humourous account of Reynolds’ wed- 
ding, drawn up in the form of a programme of a State procession, and 
it provides another illustration of the lively spirit with which Hood 
was wont to celebrate all important family occasions. Here it is :— 


A PROGRESS FROM LONDON TO 
WEDLOCK THROUGH EXETER. 


PEOPLE OF EXETER WITH BANNERS. 
GLOVERS. 


HONOURABLE COMPANY OF 
Matcu MAKERS. 


BANNER. 


BEADLE 
Witn His BANNER. 
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HyYMEN AND AMEN, 
WITH THEIR BANNERS. 
lsT, 2ND, AND 3RD TIMES OF ASKING 
WITH THEIR AXEs. 
PAGE 
BEARING THE MATRIMONIAL YOKE WITH THE 
MILk oF HumMAN KINDNESS. 
THE Harry Parr! 
BANNERS: MvTuAtL BENEFIT, HAND-IN-HAND, AND 
UNION, WITH THE SWEET LITTLE CHERUB THAT 
SITS UP ALOFT. 
DomEsTIc HABITS 
IN LIVERY, ATTENDED BY 
Domestic CoMFORT. 
BANNER. 
CARMEN NUPTIALE. 
CUPID WITH THE RING. 
GENTLEMEN OF THE LONDON. 
EDITOR WITH UIS STAFF. 

Messrs. TAYLOR AND HESSEY, ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, 
RIcHARD Woopuovsk, THEODORE, W. Hazuitr, H. Cary, 
C. Vinxpooms, JAMES WEATHERCOCK, THos. DE QUINCEY, 

W. Hitton, C. Lams, as Dippite DippLeE DvuMPKINS WITH 
ONE SHOE OFF AND ONE SHOE ON, AND HIS MAN, JOHN CLARE; 


J. Ricz, W. Procror, Mr. RILEY-PARKER. THE LAMB FLAGS 
CARRIED BY Mr. MONTGOMERY. 


Lion's HEAD 
WITH HIS TWO PAGEs. 
PLACARD ** THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY”’ 
Mr. & Mrs. REYNOLDS AND Mrs. BUTLER. 
TRAIN BEARERS—OvPIDs IN LIVERY. 
BANNER—THE FAMILY CREST. 
THE THREE Misses REYNOLDs. 
TRAINBEARERS. 
BANNER—CUPID WITH A WHITE BOW. 
THREE GENTLEMEN after THE THREE 
Miss REYNOLDs ? 
PLacaRD ‘‘THE BrIDE’s CHARACTER.” 
FRIENDS. 


MUSICIANS : 
A Bind Barb, HARPING ON ONE STRING. 
Winp INSTRUMENTS, 
** PIPING TO THE SPIRITS DITTIES OF NO TONE.” 
ETC., ETC. 
3A\NNER, 


THE PEOPLE OF EXETER. 
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It was, of course, in the family home of his friend Reynolds that 
Hood met his future wife, Jane Reynolds. The family lived in 
Little Britain, in one of the “ Master’s houses,” as those buildings 
were called which were devoted to the use of the Tutors of Christ’s 
Hospital near by. The father was Writing and Mathematical Master 
in that famous school, and he and his wife and children were evidently 
friends and abettors of all those who found their chief pleasure in 
literature ; Keats and Lamb were frequent visitors, and many lesser 
lights in the early nineteenth-century world of letters were often 
found under that congenial roof in Little Britain. Mrs. Reynolds 
herself was possessed of fine literary instincts, and in 1827 she 
published, under the pen-name of “ Mrs. Hamerton,” a delightful 
little tale bearing the title of Mfrs. Leslie and her Grandchildren. A 
copy of this rare volume is in the library of Mr. Towneley Green, and 
on its half-title page there is pasted a brief extract of a letter from 
Lamb to Hood. The extract reads thus :— 


“Dear H.,—Emma has a favour, besides a bed, to ask of Mrs. Hood. Your 
parcel was gratifying. We have all been pleased with Mrs. Leslie ; I speak it 
most sincerely. There is much manly sense with a feminine expression, which is 
my definition of ladies’ writing.” 


Hood’s wooing of Jane Reynolds appears to have met with some 
opposition from within the Little Britain family circle, but the young 
poet evidently had a zealous advocate in the person of his betrothed’s 
mother. The following hitherto unpublished letter from Hood to 
Mrs. Reynolds witnesses to a warm spirit of affection between the 
two. The date of the letter is uncertain, but it was prior to the 
marriage of Hood with his “ dear Jane.” 


‘‘LowER STREET, ISLINGTON. 


‘¢My Dearest Moruer,—I was to have written to you yesterday evening, but 
my hand was so tired with transcribing all the morning that I was obliged unwill- 
ingly to let it rest. I do not know how I am to put interest enough in these lines 
to repay you for the long time I have been indebted for your kind ones ; I know 
they were written designedly to put me in heart and hope, and indeed they were 
more than a pleasure to me in the midst of pain. Then they were not only kind, 
but enlivened with such smart and humourous conceits as might account for some 
part of my difficulty in finding a reply. You know I am not used to flatter ; and 
if I were to begin now, Heaven help me, but you should be the last woman for my 
experiment. I know you have a ‘smashing blow’ for such butter-moulds. 

‘‘T am a great deal better. My hands are now returned to their natural size. 
From their plumpness before with the little nourishment I took, and their after- 
wards falling away, you would have thought I sustained myself like the bears, 
by sucking my paws. I am now on a stouter diet, a Beef-eater, and devour my 
ox by instalments ; so provide yourself against I come. I have nursed a hope of 
seeing you on Sunday. It has been one of the greatest privations of my illness 
to be debarred from a presence so kind as yours ; but I trust, weak as I am, to 
make my bow at your next drawing-room. You know there is a hope for every- 
thing ; your old rose-tree has a bud on it. 
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‘I wish you could patronise my garden, you should walk about it like Aurora, 
and bedew the young plants. It is quite green, and the flowers that were sown 
are now sced coming up from the ground. I am just going there as soon as I have 
achieved this letter. The fresh air feeds me like a chameleon, and makes me 
change the colour of my skin too. I shall need all my strength if you expect me 
to come and romp with your grandchild. My dear Jane writes that, owing to 
Mr. Acland’s delay, it is likely they may not come up till the week after next. 
Pray make use of the interval in double-bracing your nerves against the tumults 
of ‘ the little sensible Longmore.’ She will put you to your Hop Tea. I expect 
she will quite revolutionise Little Britain. The awful brow of Marianne, the 
muscular powers of Lotti, the serious remonstrances of Aunt Jane, the maternal 
and grand-maternal authorities will all be set at naught with impunity. As for 
Green and I, we shall come up empty about dinner-time, and, in the hubbub, be 
sent empty away. The old china will be cracked, like mad ; the tour-terelles, 
finger-blotted and spoiled ; the chintz—now couleur de rose—all rumpled and un- 
flounced! You will get some rest never ! 

“T had a note from that unfortunate youth Haley, on Sunday. It commenced: 
‘Saturated with rain,’ as if to show me the use he had made of my dictionary ; 
and ended by begging a trifle to help him into the 99th. I played the sergeant’s 
part and gave him a shilling, not from any bounty of my own, but because all the 
girls cried out upon me for their parts, ‘they could not resist such entreaties.’ 
However, do not blame me, for I mean to cut him off with it, and be deaf to his 
letters in the future. 

‘*T have been obliged to avail myself of the sunshine, and wish I could send 
you some by this letter, to sit in your thoughts. I hope you dwell only on the 
pleasant ones ; for, with all your cares, you must have many such. Think of your 
good and clever daughters, who paint sea nymphs, and sing and play on the 
piano ; and of your son John, dear to the Muses. I think few families have been 
dealt with so well, if indeed any. There’s Jane, and Eliza, Marianne, and Lottie 
—four queens; and John—you must count ‘two for his nob.’ I was glad to hear 
that he came to you, and in such excellent tune, and highly pleased with his 
praise of my Poem. It was worth the commendations of all a London Magazine to 
me ; with its Editor at the head, or, if you please, at the tail. Pray tell Marianne 
that I have written a long, serious, Spanish story, trying not to be more idle than 
I can help, which, as soon as it is transcribed, I shall send to her. I have almost 
written some songs for Lottie, but want rhymes to them. I have never been 
allowed yet to sigh to your ‘ Willow Song’ for the Album. Lambkins and Willows 
were indispensable to the old songs, but I thought such jleecy-osiery poetry went 
out with Pope. I almost think it a shame, amongst all my rhyming, that I have 
never yet mused upon you; but please God you and I mend, you shall adorn a 
sonnet yet, and if it be worthy of you I shall think myself some ‘ Boet,’ as 
Handel used to call it. I might have a much worse subject and inspiration than 
the recollection of your goodness, and with that happy remembrance I will leave 
off. God bless you, my dearest Mother! You say you wonder how it is I respect 
and esteem you as such, as if I had not read in you a kindness towards me, which 
in such a heart as yours must always outrun its means ; nay, as if in thinking 
me worthy of one of your excellent daughters, you have not in all the love and 
duty of a son made me bounden to you for ever. Perhaps after this you will bear 
with my earnest looks in knowing that they are attracted to you by a gratitude 
and affection which could never enough thank and bless you, if they did not do so 
sometimes silently and in secret. 

“Pray distribute my kindest love amongst all, and believe it my greatest 
happiness to join with your own in all duty, honour, and affection as your son, 

T. Hoop. 
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It will be evident from the above letter that, by the time it was 
written, Hood had become perfectly at home in the house at Little 
Britain, and was enjoying the familiarities of a prospective son-in-law. 
Indeed, his relations with all the members of the family were of a 
characteristically affectionate nature. As may be inferred from the 
letter just quoted, one of the sisters—Eliza—was already married to 
Mr. Longmore; Jane was betrothed to Hood; Marianne was to 
marry the Mr. Green who was to share Hood’s mealless fate through 
the “‘hubbub”’ over the advent of the Longmore grandchild ; and Char- 
lotte, the subject of Hood’s “ Number One,” was fated to die single. 
If the Poet had a favourite among his three sisters-in-law, Marianne 
was undoubtedly she. One of his letters to her will make that 
predilection abundantly clear. It should be premised that when it 
was written Marianne Reynolds was on a visit to her sister, Mrs. 
Longmore, at Chelmsford, Essex, and that the date again was prior to 
Hood’s marriage. 


‘* LowEeR STREET, ISLINGTON, 
“ Tuesday morning. 

“ My very Dear MarianneE,—Such kind messages as yours are irresistible, and 
I must write again if only to show you that I feel more than repaid for my last 
letter. I know that you do not like to correspond yourself, but it shall be enough 
for me, dear, if I may believe that I am not quite the last person you would write 
to. Indeed 1 know that I should not, if I could, imagine how very much I am 
pleased with whatever you say or do; which is far too much to let me become the 
graceless and ungrateful critic. But I know that you do not wrong me by any 
such fear, and, therefore, till you write to others, and not to me, I shall consider 
that my letters are answered by the pleasure they may give you. I am sure they 
are not without their delight to myself, and still more when I learn that you are 
to keep them ; for I know whatever kindnesses they may contain, that they will 
never be belied by time. I might even crowd them with more affection, and still 
be justified, for I have a thousand reasons for loving you, if you were not my dear 
Jane’s sister, which is a thousand reasons in one. But I can afford to waive that 
for your own sake, tho’ when I remember that I might have had a Drew 
instead, I cannot feel too happy, too proud, or too fond of you in that relation. 
I wish I could but give you a tenth part of such causes to make me dear to you ; 
however, it is some merit to love you, and you must give me the benefit of that 
consideration. Therefore, dear, do store up these letters, and if, hereafter, you 
should lack a true wight to do you suit or service, let them remind you of the 
hand and heart of a Brother. Would he were as potent, as proud of this title, for 
yours and others’ dear sake ; but it is not the fault of my wish that I cannot 
make you Queen of the Amaranths, or pluck a bow of green leaves and turn them 
into emeralds for your casket. 

“There is a tale of a little prince, who had a ruby heart, and whatever he 
wished on it was instantly granted ; but it is not so with mine. Neither have | 
Aladdin’s Lamp, or it should have been scrubbed bright ere the Chelmsford Ball. 
But now it is a dark Lanthorn, and the glory of Fairyland is bedimmed for ever. 
Only the fiery dragons remain, which be cares, many and fearful ; and the black 
cats, and the demons and imps and the ogres, who are the Booksellers, except 
that they have no eye in their foreheads. But I am not writing King Oberon’s 
Elegy ; so away with this lament for the little people, and let’s think of the 
living ! 

VOL. LXV, N.S. ou 
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‘The interesting little Miss Kindred has enquired after you, and you have 
been missed at the Le Mercier’s. We met the former at Mr. Butler’s last night, 
and she seemed what the world would call a sweet girl, full of sensibility and 
commerce. Her sister, I should think, has a smack of Prudence Morton. I like 
her best, for she was absent. Jane has made a very pleasant addition to her 
friendships, by her introduction at another party (Le Mercier’s) to a Mrs. 
Simpson and a Mrs. Cockle. I quite wish you had the former at Chelmsford. 
There was a Mr. Capper, too, with a facsimile of Woodhouse’s profile, as if such 
a one was worthy of two editions ; and I wish you could have seen him too. You 
should have him in for nothing, in exchange, with all the others, against Green, 
when it shall please you to export him. The ladies of Chelmsford might grow 
theirown. They have had time enough to shred him like Angelica. No doubt 
he hath often gone, purposely, to the coach, when it was too late, like dear Miss 
Longmore, 

‘* « Farewell so often goes before ’tis gone !’ 


He has been so long expected here that we are afraid he is coming by a hearse. 
Tell him, the house of Blackheath has been robbed, and his little nephews 
Wielanded. Only think that Butler likes ‘St. Ronan’s Well,’ and does not dote 
on old Im—no, Old Mortality! Have you any blue-stockings at Chelmsford? 
Tell them that you know a gentleman that knows a friend of Barry Cornwall. 
We are plotting here to go to the play when it shall be worth seeing, but do not 
let that hasten you. If you stay a week longer you shall have another letter, and 
a better. Now I am rather hurried, and must put in an appearance before Mr. 
Hessey. So God bless you, dear, tho’, I say that deliberately, accept my sincere 
love and kind wishes, and believe me, for ever, 
“Your affectionate Brother, 
“T. Hoop. 


‘*<P.S. for Miss LonemMorE.—London is very dull and foggy, and the baked 
codlins very dear. Pray wear list shoes this nasty, slidy weather, and keep your 
feet warm ; there’s nothing like that. I have got a sprained ankle, but do not 
let that grieve you. Some people like a well-turn’d one, but I don’t. It gives 
me a great deal of pain, but I must say good-bye, good-bye, good-bye, go-goo- 
good, by-by-bye.”’ 


Notwithstanding the opposition to his suit, Hood, in due time, 
reaped the reward of his sincere affection for Jane Reynolds. There 
were dark days in store for these two, days of unceasing buffetting 
with adverse fortune, made all the more trying by persistent ill-health, 
but their devotion and affection never faltered for a single moment. 
Through good report and ill, Jane Hood was a true and faithful wife, 
the inspiration of some of her husband’s best work, and his ever- 
ready helper in preparing his manuscripts for the printers. On his part, 
too, Thomas Hood never failed in love and duty towards his wife; “he 
was an ideal husband,” testifies Mr. Towneley Green, “and wholly 
devoted to Mrs. Hood.” The honeymoon was spent at Hastings, and 
from thence there came to Marianne and Charlotte Reynolds a letter as 
rich in the peculiar qualities of Hood’s genius as any production of 
his pen. 
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“THE Priory, HastrInes, 
“ Tuesday morning. 

‘‘My DEAR MARIANNE: My DEAR Lot,—I shall leave Jane to explain to you 
why we have not written sooner, and betake myself at once to fill up my share of 
the letter ; Jane meanwhile resting her two sprained ankles, worn out with walk- 
ing, or rolling rather, upon the pebbly beach ; for she is not, as she says, the 
shingle woman that she used to be. This morning I took her up to the Castle, 
and it would have amused you, after I had hauled her up, with great labour, one 
of its giddy steeps, to see her contemplating her re-descent. Behind her, an un- 
kindly wall, in which there was no door to admit us from the level ridge to which 
we had attained ; before her, nothing but the inevitable steep. At the first glance 
downwards she seemed to comprehend that she must stay there all the day, and, 
as I generally do, I thought with her. We are neither of us a chamois, but after 
a good deal of joint scuffling and scrambling and kicking, I got her down again 
upon the Downs. I am almost afraid to tell you that we wished for our dear 
Marianne to share with us in the prospect from above. I had the pleasure be- 
sides of groping with her up a little corkscrew staircase in a ruined turret, and 
seeing her poke her head like a sweep out ut the top. The place was so small, 
methought it was like exploring a marrow bone. 

“ This is the last of our excursions. We have tried, but in vain, to find out 
the baker and his wife recommended to us by Lamb as the very lions of green 
Hastings. There is no such street as he has named throughout the town, and 
the ovens are singularly numerous. We have given up the search, therefore, but 
we have discovered the little church in the wood, and it is such achurch! It 
ought to have been our St. Botolph’s. (Pray tell Ma, by the way, that we read 
our marriage in the morning papers at the library, and it read very well.) Such 
a verdant covert wood Stothard might paint for the haunting of Dioneus, Pam- 
phillus, and Flammetta as they walk in the novel of Boccacce. The ground 
shadowed with bluebells, even to the formation of a plumb-like bloom upon its 
little knolls and ridges ; and ever through the dell windeth a little path chequered 
with the shades of aspens and ashes and the most verdant and lively of all the 
family of trees. Here a broad, rude stone steppeth over a lazy spring, oozing its 
way into grass and weeds; anon a fresh pathway divergeth, you know not 
whither. Meanwhile the wild blackbird startles across the way and singeth anew 
in some other shade. To have seen Flammetta there, stepping in silk attire, like 
a flower, and the sunlight looking upon her betwixt the branches! I had not 
walked (in the body) with Romance before. Then suppose so much of a space 
cleared as maketh a small church lawn to be sprinkled with old gravestones, and 
in the midst the church itself, a small Christian dovecot, such as Lamb has truly 
described it, like a little temple of Juan Fernandes. I could have been senti- 
mental and wished to lie some day in that place, its calm tenants seeming to 
come through such quiet ways, through those verdant alleys, to their graves. 

‘‘In coming home I killed a viper in our serpentine path, and Mrs. Fernor 
says I am by that token to overcome an enemy. Is Taylor or Hessey dead ? 
The reptile was dark and dull, his blood being yet sluggish from the cold ; how- 
beit, he tried to bite, till I cut him in two with a stone. I thought of Hessey's 
long backbone when I did it. 

“ They are called adders, tell your father, because two and two of them together 
make four. 

* * 7 . ” * 

“‘Tresume. Like people with only one heart, we are writing with a single 
pen. Mrs. Fernor does not let more with her apartments, and we are obliged to 
ride and tie on the stump of an old goose-quill. In a struggle for possession we 
have inflicted the blots above. ‘Some natural drops he shed, but wiped them 
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soon,’ as Milton says. Our fire is beginning to burn on one side, a sign of a 
parting, and Mrs. Fernor is already grieving over our departure. On Thursday 
night we shall be at Islington, and then I shall rejoice to see you as well as we 
are. I hope you have been comfortable, dear, and accustomed my house to the 
command which it is to comply with. I hope Green hath been often on Islington 
Green, which loveth you ; you will have learned from our topography to approach 
the Angel. I hope Ma hath hanselled our teacups. I hope my garden is trans- 
planted into Mr. Oldenhaws’. I hope Dash is well and behaves well. But 
shortly I shall have an answer to all my anticipations. Now we must leave 
Hastings, the pleasant scene of our setting half-honeymoon. Oh, Lot, could’st 
thou but see the teapots at Mr. Davis’s! Thou would’st shed some drops at 
quitting this place! Pots, there is enamel, there is quaintness and richness of 
pattern! Not tea merely, but kettles with gilded handles, gorgeous coffee-pots, 
transcending even thy own shelf. In one thing thou wert shelfish, in not giving 
us that brown teapot. Nay, thou art worse than Mr. Davis, for his are to be got 
for money, if not for love. 

‘*To-morrow we go to Lovers’ Seat, as it is called, to hallow it by our pre- 
sence. Oh, how I wish we had you upon Lovers’ Seat, which took its name from 
the appointments of a fair maiden with a gallant lieutenant! He was in the 
preventive service, but his love was contraband, and in a romantic bay they used 
to elude the parental excise. Good-bye. God bless you, my dears, till we meet 
again. I long to meet you again as your Brother, most proud and happy in your 
affection. My love and duty to our good Mother and to our Father. 

‘¢ Your own affectionate friend and Brother, 
“7. Hoop.” 


It would appear from the above letter that the young couple 
began housekeeping in the Islington district, but ere long they 
removed to Robert Street, Adelphi. During the twenty years of 
their married life, the Hoods had no fewer than eleven homes, but 
in the first three they seem to have dwelt for rather longer than 
the average of two years suggested by comparing both totals. The 
house they resided in at Robert Street from about 1825 to 1829, was 
No. 2—a fact now, for the first time, established by Mr. Towneley 
Green’s papers—and, save that the building has lost its numerical 
identity by absorption into the hotel which occupies the whole of the 
left-hand side of the street, this early home of the poet has changed 
but little during the past seventy years. Here their first child was 
born, and, breathing its last almost with its first ery, here arrived 
those tender lines of Lamb, “On an Infant Dying as soon as Born.” 
While still dwelling in Robert Street, Hood edited one of those 
Annuals so popular seventy years ago, the title being The Gem, and 
the date of publication, 1829. He was an industrious editor, casting 
his net far and wide. <A letter from the Quaker poet, Bernard 
Barton, in answer to a request for a contribution from his pen, has 
so many points of interest that it deserves quotation in connection 
with this phase of Hood’s literary enterprise. 





“ WooDBRIDGE, 
“ April 26th, 1828. 
‘* My DEAR FrRIEND,—I had almost, not sworn, for we friendly folk use not 
such attestaticns, I had well-nigh a‘fiin ed I would have nothing more to do with 
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Annuals, saving that of my old friend Ackerman, which I write for ffom mere 
habit ; but an application for an article to one conducted by thee and contributed 
by Elia will go far to induce me to try what I cando. Pray let me know, as early 
as may be, what is the latest I can be allowed. 

‘‘If anybody can make ought of such a speculation I know no one whose 
chances of success are better than thine; but I doubt the day is somewhat gone 
by. The thing was overdone, I fear, last year ; and I hear of new ones starting. I 
had a letter a day or two ago from one of the joint authors of Body and Soul, 
stating he was about editing a new one. Whether it was the Body-man, or the 
Soul-man who addressed me, I know not! If only the former there are hopes 
for thee ; if the latter thou must prepare for a rivalry for Spirits. But I never 
read their joint Production, so perhaps there may be little difference betwixt 
them. 

‘What is thy Annual to be called ? and who is to publish it? ‘These little 
things are great to little men,’ and to little books too. I am glad the old senti- 
mental Title is to be abandoned. The Pledge of Friendship must have been hit 
on, I opine, by some enamoured swain, or sighing Nymph ; it is an unmeaning 
designation, for anything, everything, or nothing may be a pledge of what passes 
by courtesy for Friendship. How to supply its place, however, by anything 
appropriate and new, is beyond my powers of suggestion ; the change cannot well 
be for the worse, that’s une comfort. 

“ Hast thou seen or heard ought of Elia lately? I had a few lines from him a 
day or two back, written in worse spirits than I ever knew him exemplify. He 
said he was ill, too ; pray let me know he is better, for I should be loth to think 
him so bad as that notelet indicated. 

‘In conclusion, may I hope for the indulgent forgiveness of one cautionary 
hint, suggested by no meddling spirit of officious impertinence, but by a cordial 
desire for the success of the new undertaking, and a hearty interest in thy endur- 
ingfame. No one, I believe, ever under-valued wit who had the slightest capacity 
to appreciate its point and brilliancy ; I am well aware of the temptations to 
which so seductive a faculty is likely to expose its lively and mercurial possessor ; 
but, ‘Hal! and thou lovest me,’ pshaw! that’s nothing—I mean, if thou hast 
a due regard to a still more lasting, pure, and enviable Name, do not in thy own 
contributions or in those accepted from others, suffer these merry quips and cranks 
to exclude totally more simple and sober articles. Heartily as I have laughed 
over many of thy lively sallies, several of these, despite their point and originality, 
I have forgotten ; but not a letter or line of the verses ‘I Remember, I Remember,’ 
have from the first perusal of them been long absent from my recollection. The 
touching simplicity and the deep pathos of those few witless verses electrified 
more at the moment by their perusal than the same quantum of poetry ever did 
before or since. I would rather be the author of those lines than of almost any 
modern volume of poetry published during the last ten years. This may seem 
extravagant, but | know it is written in no complimentary mood. 

“Thine truly, 
‘“*B. BarTOoN.” 


Tempting as it might be to show how far this letter bore fruit, 
and to dwell upon the literary activity of Hood in its various ramifi- 
cations, it is necessary to turn once again to the more personal aspect 
of his life. How he celebrated one marriage in the Reynolds family 
has already been illustrated, and it now remains to dwell for a 
moment on a characteristic water-colour sketch, with which he com- 
memorated the wedding of his favourite Marianne. The bridegroom 
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was that Mr. Green who has figured frequently in the letters given 
above, and he is depicted in the guise of one of those “ Jacks-of-the- 
Green,” so ubiquitous on May Day in London a generation ago. As 
he takes his bride by the hand, the while the parson recites the words 
which make the two one, her face assumes a greenish hue. A 
gentleman in obtrusive goggles at the rear of the bridegroom is 
Mr. Green’s brother, and the lady on his left, with a hook instead 
of a hand, is intended for Miss Charlotte Reynolds, the only 
member of the family to retain her single state. Behind her again 
is her sister Eliza, Mrs. Longmore, and on the extreme left of the 
sketch stand Mr. and Mrs. Reynolds, senior. Nor did the perpetrator 
of this humorous wedding record spare himself, for Hood is to be 
observed in the right-hand corner, quaffing wine from a communion 
cup ! 

Notwithstanding that formidable hook, and, what was more to the 
purpose, a winning sweetness of disposition, Charlotte Reynolds, as 
already indicated, remained faithful to the character Hood made her 
assume in his ‘“ Number One.” She attained aripe old age, dying 
in 1882, after having lived many years in the Hampstead home of 
her two gifted nephews, the late Mr. Charles Green, R.I., and Mr. 
Towneley Green, R.I. 

When the Hoods removed from Robert Street, some time in 1829, 
they found their next home in a picturesque cottage on Winchmore 
Hill. Probably some additions have been made to the rear of the 
building since that date, but otherwise it is unaltered, and with its 
roomy bay-windows, its creeper-clad walls, and its lovely garden, it 
remains to this day a picture of an ideal home for a poet. Hood’s 
home instincts took deeper root at Winchmore Hill than anywhere 
else ; “he was very much attached to it,” wrote his daughter, “ and 
many years afterwards I have known him point out some fancied 
resemblance in other places, and say to my mother, ‘Jenny, that’s 
very like Winchmore!’” In 1882 there came another removal, 
this time to Lake House, Wanstead. Here, again, there has been 
little change since the days of Hood’s tenancy. Wedged in between 
the borders of Wanstead Park and that narrow tree-covered promon- 
tory of Epping Forest which reaches out as far south on the left, 
there may still be seen the picturesque few acres which constitute 
Lake House Park. The house, built almost wholly of wood, contains 
nine or ten bedrooms, a spacious kitchen, and a large dining-hall, 
which occupies almost the entire length of the building in the rear. 

_In the garden behind the house are two old cherry-trees, and some 
years ago the larger of these was adorned with a copper plate, bear- 
ing this inscription: “In pity for the woes of womankind, beneath 
this ancient tree Thomas Hood wrote the ‘Song of the Shirt’— 
‘Stitch, Stitch, Stitch.’” The tablet is gone, and the hope may be 
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expressed that if the desire to replace it should ever have a practical 
issue, care will be taken not to perpetrate the falsehood of the old 
inscription ; for it was not here, and in 1832, that the “Song of the 
Shirt” was written, but in the Elm-tree Road, St. John’s Wood, 
in 1843. 

Some family portrait-painting of abiding interest was achieved 
during the Lake House days, for it was here, in the opinion of Mr. 
Towneley Green, that the portraits of Hood and his wife in the 
National Portrait Gallery were executed. Mr. and Mrs. Reynolds, 
senior, happened to be on a visit to Lake House at the time, and the 
latter was induced to sit for her portrait also. But no persuasion 
availed to lead Mr. Reynolds to face the same ordeal. Thus it happens 
that the only surviving record of his personal appearance is a time- 
stained pen-and-ink sketch. But if his son-in-law could not persuade 
him to sit for his portrait he had little difficulty in inducing him to 
assume one day the character of a J.P. of the County. Several small 
boys had been caught in the act of plundering the cherry-tree above 
mentioned, and Hood could not resist the temptation of reading them 
a lesson by a mock trial. So the culprits were hailed before the old 
gentleman sitting in state in the dining-hall, and were duly sentenced 
to instant execution on the tree from which their thefts had been com- 
mitted. The poet’s infant daughter had been previously coached to 
plead for mercy, and at her entreaties the sentence was as solemnly 
revoked as it had been pronounced. 

From the early months of 1835 to the autumn of 1840, Hood was 
an exile, living first at Coblenz and afterwards at Ostend. It is not 
necessary to dwell upon the sequence of monetary misfortunes which 
drove him to the Continent for the sake of cheap living, but those mis- 
fortunes ought never to be mentioned without the remainder being 
given that they were due to no fault on his side. When at last it 
became possible for him to return home, he resided for a brief season 
near Camberwell Green, removing to No. 17, Elm-tree Road, St. 
John’s Wood, towards the end of 1841, on his being appointed editor 
of Colburn’s New Monthly Magazine at a salary of £300 a year. In 
this house he resided until the Christmas of 1843, when he made his 
final flitting to Devonshire Lodge, New Finchley Road. That 
building, however—the scene of his death in 1845—is no longer 
standing. 

Hood’s appointment as editor of the New Monthly Magazine was 
hailed with genuine satisfaction on all hands, and through the whole 
of 1842, and well on towards the end of the next year, he continued 
to discharge the duties of that position in such a manner as to fulfil 
all the favourable prophecies of his friends. Then there arose some 
misunderstanding between Mr. Colburn and his editor, in the midst 
of which the latter received the following letter from his staunch 
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friend, Charles Dickens. It will assist in its interpretation if the 
reader bears in mind that when Hood received it he was on the eve 
of a visit to Scotland. 


* BROADSTAIRS, KENT, 
** Twelfth September, 1843. 

“ My DEAR Hoop,—Since I received your first letter I have been pegging away 
tooth and nail at Chuzzlewit. Your supplementary note gave me a pang, suchas 
one feels when a friend has to knock twice at the street door before anybody 
opens it. 

“ There can be no doubt in the mind of any honourable man, that the circum- 
stances under which you signed your agreement are of the most disgraceful kind, 
in so far as Mr. Colburn is concerned. There can be no doubt that he tooka 
money-lending, bill-broking, Jew-clothes-bagging, Saturday-night-pawnbroking 
advantage of your temporary situation. There is little doubt (so I learn from 
Forster, who had previously given me exactly your version of the circumstances) 
that, like most pieces of knavery, this precious document is a mere piece of folly, 
and just a scrap of waste paper wherein Mr. Shobal might wrap his chity-snuff. 
But I am sorry, speaking with a backward view to the feasibility of placing you 
in a better situation with Colburn, that you flung up the Editorship of the maga- 
zine. I think you did so at a bad time, and wasted your strength in consequence. 

“When a thing is done it is of no use giving advice, not even when it can be 
as frankly rejected as mine can be by you. But have you quite determined to 
reject his offer of thirty guineas per sheet? Have you placed it, or resolved to 
place it, out of your power to enter into such an arrangement, if you should feel 
disposed to do so, bye-and-bye? On my word, I would pause before I did so, and 
if I did, then most decidedly I would open a communication with Bentley, and 
try to get that magazine. For to any man, I don’t care who he is, the Editorship 
of a monthly magazine on tolerable terms, is a matter of too much moment, in its 
pecuniary importance and certainty, to be flung away as of little worth. It would 
be to me, I assure you. 

“IT send you letters for Jeffrey and Napier. If the former should not be in 
Edinburgh, you will find him at his country place, Craigcrook, within three or 
four miles of that city. Should you see Wilson, give him a hundred hearty 
greetings from me ; and should you see the Blackwoods, don’t believe a word they 
say to you. Moir (their Delta) is a very fine fellow, and you will like him much. 
In all probability he will come to see you, should he know of your being in 
Edinburgh. A pleasant journey, and a pleasant return! Mrs. Dickens unites 
with me in best regards to Mrs. Hood, and I am always, my dear Hood, 

“ Faithfully yours, 
“ CHARLES DICKENS. 

*“P.S.—The light of Mr." Colburn’s countenance has not shone upon me in 
these parts. May I remain in outer darkness !” 


Notwithstanding the advice of Dickens—perhaps it was too late— 
Hood’s rupture with Mr. Colburn was complete before the year ended, 
and January, 1844, saw the first issue of his own venture, bearing 
the title of Hood’s Magazine. He had suffered so much from 
publishers that he determined to issue the magazine himself, and an 
office for that purpose was secured at No. 1, Adam Street, Adelphi. 
Here he worked early and late at his editorial labours, and here he 
occasionally slept when the pressure of work was high. The maga- 
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zine was a pronounced success from its first issue, and, had life and 
health been in store for Hood, there can be no question but it would 
have proved a valuable property. But the sixth issue of the monthly 
contained those pathetic “ Editor’s Apologies” which have been 
already referred to, and although he rallied somewhat from the attack 
by which they were occasioned, henceforth there was little hope for 
any material prolongation of life. With the issue of the magazine 
for March, 1845, there was given an engraving of the bust of the 
Editor, and it was this portrait, specially printed on large plate paper, 
which Hood chose as his farewell gift to his friends. Between the 
attacks of pain, he sat up in bed to inscribe on each copy his signa- 
ture and a few affectionate words, the number in the end reaching 
upwards of a hundred. These were to be his last messages to those 
who knew and loved him. He died on the 3rd May, 1845, and on 
a July day, nine years later, Monckton Milnes unveiled the monument 
which rests above his grave in Kensal Green Cemetery. Beneath the 
bust there runs the legend, “ He sang the Song of the Shirt,” and on 
either side of the pedestal are bas-relief medallions of ‘“ Eugene 
Aram’s Dream,” and “ The Bridge of Sighs ”—all pertinent reminders 
of the fact that there was a serious as well as a humorous side to the 
genius of Hood. He himself, there can be no doubt, would have 
elected to live by his serious verse, for, when the public refused to 
purchase his Plea of the Midsummer Fairies, did he not buy up the 
edition to “save it from the butter-shops”? If, even after death, 
there can be no dissolution of the dual domination of Humour and 
Pathos, at least let it be confessed that, in his graver moods, Thomas 
Hood achieved work which is not unworthy to be garnered with the 
choicest fruits of English poesy. 
H. C, SHerrey. 








“MADE IN GERMANY” AND HOW TO STOP IT. 
A PRACTICAL PROPOSAL. 


Ir is not very many years ago since an eminent person remarked 
that “we are all Socialists now,” meaning, no doubt, that the time 
had at length arrived when even the man in the street felt himself 
competent to discuss social questions with an air of authority, and was 
pleased to regard them, after all, as having some claim to intelligent 
attention. And having, upon discussion, discovered that there was 
nothing so very terrible in the Socialist programme, the man in the 
street not only thought he knew all about it, but even went so far as 
to smile an indulgent approval upon those well-meaning but misguided 
persons who had made some study of social legislation. In much the 
same way it might be said that “we are all educationists now ”; for 
the time has come when everybody thinks he knows a little about 
education, and can say more; when Commissions and Conferences 
shower forth light and leading—more especially the latter—and the 
voice of the faddist is loud in the land. 

As a matter of fact, of course, anyone who knows anything about 
education at all, as it is carried on in the majority of civilised coun- 
tries, knows also that the average Englishman, although he is the 
most intelligent, is also the most ignorant of European citizens; and 
that nowhere is education in all its various branches so little under- 
stood or appreciated as in our own favoured island. Nowhere, at 
least among any of the leading European nations, has education 
remained so long and so contentedly in a state of nature, nay of chaos, 
as in the land whose greatest poet went through life with little Latin, 
less Greek, and, judging from his references to Bohemia, with no 
geography at all. 

But now it seems this disgrace is at length to be removed from our 
land. We have gone in for education with all our heart and soul. 
We re-organised, some twenty years ago, our whole scheme of 
elementary instruction ; we planted Board Schools up and down the 
kingdom; we appointed Royal Commissions that made the older 
Universities shudder in their shoes—or rather, in their gowns; we 
founded local University Colleges and Technical Schools in every city 
that had any claim to such a distinction ; we vexed the soul of many 
a good old grammar-school master with the ways and works of the 
Charity Commission ; and when all has been said and done we find that 
our foreign rivals are still ahead of us, and that the percentage of Ger- 
man clerks and Teutonic merchants in our midst has not appreciably 
decreased. Now this is inexpressibly galling to our commercial 
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instincts. The nation had taken all this trouble over education because 
it had been warned by the more far-seeing of its citizens that other 
countries were ahead of it in educational matters, and that, by reason 
of their superiority in this regard, they were rapidly becoming 
superior to Englishmen in other matters also. More particularly 
their superiority was seen in the uncomfortably rapid progress of their 
commerce ; so that Frenchmen, Belgians, and Germans were rushing 
in where the English had formerly been wont to tread, secure and 
alone, in their long-established commercial pre-eminence. It was 
very largely for commercial reasons that education was taken up by 
the State, and it is certainly disappointing to find that our enthusiasm 
in this direction has hitherto led to so little result. Have we not 
gone in for technical and scientific education? and, because the 
prettiest dyes and the most artistic designs proceed from Germany 
and France, have we not set up a Science and Art Department, whose 
function it is to encourage the teaching of “ Science” and “ Art” by 
letting boys and girls of the tender age of eleven and upwards be 
crammed with a miscellaneous assortment of facts about gases and 
smells? and presenting them, if they pass a satisfactory examination in 
these subjects, with neat little cardboard certificates which they can 
gleefully hang up in their bedrooms and look back upon in after life 
as they murmur reflectively, “I knew all about hydrogen—once” ! 
The amount of science that is now being taught in this country to 
little children is simply appalling both in its quantity and quality, 
while the sums of money spent upon it by the Science and Art 
Department, by County Councils and City Councils, by Universities 
and Schools of Science, are enough to make Faraday and Liebig turn 
in their graves with envy. There is at present a positive furore for 
scientific training. The child of the streets, whether boy or girl, is 
swept into a Board School with handsomely-equipped laboratories for 
chemistry and physics, and with a duly-qualified teacher approved by 
South Kensington at their head; and here, armed with test-tubes 
and mixtures of divers colours, little Jack, aged twelve, and his sister 
Jenny, aged thirteen, are gravely set to work to learn how to stem the 
tide of Teutonic invasion in our arts and industries. As long as they 
stick to science they—or their teachers—will receive money from the 
State ; and so they stick to it till such time as school can keep them 
no longer, and they are turned out into a busy commercial world, only 
to discover that in at least fifty situations out of a hundred their 
science is not wanted. 

Still the stream of grants from the State flows on; still new 
laboratories are built ; still fresh generations of Jacks and Jennies 
stain their fingers and spot their clothes with chemical compounds ; 
and still the man in the street nods approvingly and declares that 
technical education will stop our markets from being flooded with 
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commodities “‘made in Germany.” It is magnificent, this rage for 
science, but it is not education. Nor, like the people in the Jackdaw 
of Rheims, do our German competitors seem to feel one penny the 
worse. 

I am not inveighing against the teaching of science in itself, and I 
would not for one moment have it believed that I would exclude it 
from any educational curriculum. I believe that it is one of the most 
important of educational subjects, both for its intrinsic value and for 
the mental training which it affords, and I would not take an hour 
of it away from a properly organised school time-table. It has always 
been to me a subject of personal regret that I had not the opportunity 
of studying it more adequately in my University career, and it would 
be one of the proudest moments of my life if I could write the 
magic letters B.Sc. after my name. But this personal predilection for 
an entrancing subject does not prevent me from recognising the fact 
that man cannot live in the modern world by science alone. If we, 
as a nation, expect to save ourselves from foreign competition by our 
present method of promoting the teaching of natural science and 
practically nothing else, we shall find ourselves very soon most com- 
pletely disillusionised. And it is for this reason that I think the time 
has fully come for some one to point out that, so far, we have only 
been attending to one branch of national education with any serious- 
ness, and that if we are to stop things being “made in Germany”’ we 
must adopt other and more practical methods. 

What, then, ought to be done ? 

In answer, one must confess that there are so many things to 
do that it is hard to know where to begin. Yet a beginning must be 
made, and to one who has had experience of various branches of 
English education it would appear that the one thing most needful 
is organisation. Organisation, co-ordination, systematisation—that 
is the great desideratum. Elementary education is already fairly well 
organised, and an intelligible system prevails; but what a terrible 
chaos is presented by secondary and higher education! The country 
is filled with secondary schools, public and private—there are grammar 
schools, technical schools, county schools, higher-grade board schools, 
organised science schools, even so called University colleges, all 
professing to supply the wants of a pupil who has passed the rudi- 
ments of a primary education. Overlapping and unnecessary com- 
petition are rife; in almost any large town you will find a grammar 
school, a higher-grade board school, a technical college and probably 
a University college, and any quantity of private schools, all bidding 
like touts for the custom of any parents who have children of twelve to 
sixteen years of age to put to school. But there is no need to enlarge 
upon this unfortunate state of things. We are told that a new 
Education Bill will remedy it, and it is to be hoped it may; mean- 
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while England is as little likely to compete successfully against her 
Continental neighbours, with their carefully organised systems of 
elementary and higher education, as a rabble of well-meaning but 
unversed recruits is to succeed against an army of trained and disci- 
plined soldiers. 

Organisation, then, first: and next—what it is the chief object of 
this article to bring forward—a proper scheme of commercial, as 
contrasted with technical or scientific education. For technical educa- 
tion (in which I include scientific) is only half the battle. It only 
meets half the wants of modern life. Trade involves two economic 
provinces : production, which is the occupation of the manufacturer 
and agriculturist; and distribution, which is the function of the 
merchant and the tradesman. Technical education provides instruc- 
tion in the former, commercial education instruction in the latter. Of 
the two it is impossible to say which is the more important, for any 
economist will tell us that production without distribution is useless, 
and an education which provides only for one and not for the other is 
lopsided. The manufacturer depends upon the merchant, the merchant 
upon the manufacturer, and the nation at large upon both. Surely, 
then, it is ridiculous to spend our money solely to train the one and 
to neglect the other. Yet that is what we are doing at present, 
while our foreign rivals are assiduously providing for the proper 
teaching of each. 

Commercial education, then, is what is needed ; next we must ask, 
what it means? and how to provide it? 

And in the first place, as to what it means, let us frankly acknow- 
ledge that it does not mean a mere specialising and limiting of a 
youth’s education down to those comparatively few subjects which 
may appear directly useful to him in a merchant’s office. It does 
not mean merely a knowledge of foreign correspondence, with a 
little shorthand and book-keeping. It does not mean the cramping of 
a growing and developing intellect, and the binding of it down to 
a course of study strictly limited by the horizon of the merchant’s 
office or the banker’s counter. On the contrary, it implies, in the first 
place, a general training of all the mental faculties, such as is given 
by the best schools and teachers engaged in secondary education. It 
must presuppose a sound preliminary knowledge of all those subjects 
—such as Latin, Euclid, mathematics, science, and, above all, English 
history and literature—which are essential, not only to any cultivated 
person, but to anyone who aspires to become an intelligent citizen of 
a modern state. And, therefore, if we presuppose this sound general 
education we shall not commit ourselves to the foolish modern policy 
of allowing a boy to specialise too early in his school career. For 
that is one of the great mistakes of our scientific training to which I 
briefly alluded above, in mentioning the tender age at which young 
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children learn to soil their garments with practical chemistry ; and one 
would not wish to see such a mistake repeated in the case of commer- 
cial students. A wide general knowledge of men and things is the 
soundest basis for a successful man of business, and nothing can aid 
him to obtain this better than a good groundwork of general informa- 
tion learned at school. 

But, supposing that we do not begin commercial education too 
early, and supposing the British parent has learnt the extremely 
necessary, but apparently distasteful lesson of keeping his son at 
school for an adequate number of years—what shall we teach under 
this heading? The question is somewhat simplified if we refuse—as 
is done in Switzerland—to allow a boy to begin definitely “‘ commer- 
cial’ subjects till he is at least fourteen years of age; and it is 
quite soon enough to begin at fifteen or sixteen. What the young 
man who is going into business wants is merely a special application 
of some of the general knowledge which he has already acquired ; 
and the subjects he needs to know commercially are not outrageous 
in number. They comprise: (1) Commercial arithmetic, including 
under this head book-keeping and accountancy, foreign measures and 
currency. (2) Languages—the more the better—but chiefly, of 
course, French, German, Spanish, and Italian, and a fair knowledge 
of commercial expressions and correspondence therein. (3) Science, 
especially the testing and analysing of products, the handling and 
observation of products under a microscope, the employment of mechan- 
ical apparatus for commercial purposes or manufacturing processes, and 
similar branches. (4) The history and geography of commerce, the 
history being quite as important as the geography, while under the 
latter heading must be included object lessons in commercial products 
and a study of communications and means of transport. (5) The 
economics of commerce, i.e., those branches of economic science which 
shed light upon tariffs, taxation, and finance. (6) The elements of 
commercial law—including public and civil law, shipping and indus- 
trial law, factory legislation, customs and budget legislation, and last, 
but not least in this section, a preliminary knowledge of the Bank- 
ruptey Acts. (7) Considerable attention should be devoted to what 
may be classed roughly as “ Routine Office Work,” such as writing 
ordinary business letters, copying documents and statements, know- 
ledge of commercial phraseology, précis-writing, docketing, and so 
forth, while, perhaps, the most important and most neglected of all is 
clear and good writing. 

These seven main sections of commercial knowledge would not be 
too much for an ordinary grammar school or high school curriculum, 
in their more elementary stages—say for students of fourteen to 
seventeen or eighteen years of age ; while the more advanced portions 
of each subject should be the care of universities and technical insti- 
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tutions or evening classes. The main point is to lay a sound foun- 
dation while a boy is at school, not too soon, but yet in time to 
give him a course of two or three years’ study before he leaves; and 
then to afford him every opportunity of continuing his studies at a 
local university college or specially commercial institution, or similar 
place of instruction. But the school must make the beginning. 

Yet, so far, those few English educationists who have taken up 
the question at all have proceeded mostly in a contrary direction. 
They have rarely been united in any common scheme, for it is 
apparently alien to our manly English nature to exhibit the weakness 


- of consulting anybody else before issuing a set of regulations for 


examination; but they have all been united in beginning at the 
wrong end of the stick. First of all, various public bodies—all 
independently and chaotically (but that is a detail) —began to institute 
examinations in commercial subjects and to offer commercial certifi- 
cates. That was the first wrong step. Then they all, or nearly all, 
fixed their standards for the certificate far too high, and, of course, 
as it was quite a new thing, few students were able to come up to 
their requirements, and hence were discouraged from doing anything 
at all. Next they offered no facilities whatever for teachers to learn 
how to teach commercial subjects, and certainly no inducements to 
begin to study them. I believe nearly all the commercial examinations 
originally held by these various bodies have fallen through—the Oxford 
locals,’ the Cambridge locals, the College of Preceptors, the Joint Board 
—all have had their little day and ceased to be. The London Chamber 
of Commerce and the Society of Arts alone hold the field, with a 
sadly diminished list of entries. But this failure is not surprising. 
The wonder is that so many candidates used to come forward at all, 
considering the entire novelty of the subject, the bewildering variety 


of the examinations, and the ridiculously high standard set up. 


When I say high, I mean high for the average schoolboy, for whom 
they were intended; and I may claim to know something about it, 
for I prepared a large number of pupils, and they were generally 
successful. If they had been unsuccessful I should not have ventured 
to complain of the standard. But after one of them had passed in a 
foreign language I remember the paper of questions being shown to 
a foreign merchant, who congratulated himself heartily that he had 
not had to answer it, for he certainly could not have done so satis- 
factorily. Now what is too hard for the ‘merchant is d fortiori too 
hard for his junior clerk. But, as Bacon says, these be toys. The 
main point is that the English attempt has been wrong from the 
beginning. It was wrong in encouraging multiplicity of standards 
and of examining bodies; it was wrong in setting those standards 


(1) Though Oxford has recently, at the writer’s suggestion, made a new and modified 
attempt. 
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too high; and it was most of all wrong in examining atall. OrI 
should, perhaps, modify my statement, and put it thus: that what 
was needed in the first place, and still is needed, was a definite scheme 
and outline of commercial instruction, properly worked out, with a 
definite and (at first) elaborate syllabus, with a careful provision for 
qualification and reward of teachers, and with the sanction of an 
authority such as the Board of Trade or the Association of Chambers 
of Commerce to give weight to such a scheme. When these points 
have been attended to there will be plenty of time for examination. 
Till then examinations and certificates are but lost trouble, and they 
labour in vain that pass them. 

There is one more point. Any scheme of commercial instruction 
must, before all things, begin with the schools. Now the last person 
to whom the British parent and the British educationist think of 
going for advice on educational matters is the schoolmaster. It may 
be the schoolmaster’s fault—it is certainly his misfortune—but such 
is the fact. People will go to the Chambers of Commerce and they 
will go to the Universities ; but the schoolmaster is not consulted at 
all. Well-meaning men of business go up and down their city 
declaring that every boy ought to learn to speak a foreign language 
fluently before he leaves school, and to work a typewriter as easily 
as his sister plays the piano. So they should; but people never 
consult the practical man, the schoolmaster, as to how he is to teach 
conversation to large classes of thirty boys without having them all 
talking at once, or how it is possible to teach typewriting to any great 
numbers without incurring undue expense in Yosts and Remingtons. 
These are the little details where a schoolmaster’s experience in 
practical teaching is of some value. But apart from this, if you do 
not interest the schools in the question of commercial education, you 
will never get it properly started among the vast majority of the 
people. Experience has shown over and over again that subjects 
whose rudiments, at least, are not taught at school, are never pursued 
by very large numbers of students when their school life is over. 
The result of science teaching in schools is seen in the popularity 
of science classes for those whose school days are over. Do the 
same for commercial instruction, and the students will come fast 
enough ; but do not imagine that you will ever obtain many 
students by merely setting up a crowd of independent examiners 
for those who have never learnt a word of commercial subjects in the 
junior class room. 

And this brings me to a practical suggestion on the second point ; 
how to provide commercial instruction? I have already pointed out 
what it means. The way to provide it is shown to us already by the 
provision made for Science. Let a Department of Commerce be 
established on the same lines, somewhat improved may be, of the 
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much-abused but not altogether inadequate Department of Science 
and Art at South Kensington. Begin as it began, with a fairly low 
standard, but with a regular and well-organised system. Lay down 
the qualifications of teachers and provide for their being taught those 
qualifications. Establish one set of examinations by one body, not a 
dozen different sets by a dozen different bodies. Do not be afraid of 
paying for the work done, but give grants freely, yet judiciously, to 
those schools who undertake commercial tuition. Consult the school- 
master as to what can be taught in an ordinary school and what had 
best be left for special outside agencies. Have inspectors and 
apparatus—such as commercial museums and specimens of products— 
and all the requisites for proper teaching. Have, in fact, organisation 
and system, instead of muddle and chaos. There is no reason, as far 
as I can see, why we should not have “ organised commercial schools ” 
where grants are given for “ excellent ” and “ fair” in book-keeping 
and commercial geography just as much as “ organised science 
schools” with grants for chemistry and electricity. I have been the 
headmaster of an organised science school, and, though I suffered 
much, I found it a novel and refreshing experience. I trust I may 
yet be spared to have the charge of an organised school of commerce, 
and earn a modest grant for my pupils’ knowledge of the intricacies 
of foreign exchanges. 

This, then, is the practical proposal which I wish to put forward. 
I have tried to show how necessary commercial instruction has become 
as a branch of modern technical education, because, simply from an 
economic point of view, the distribution of commodities is just as 
important as the production of them, and because the business of 
distribution, which is the function of the merchant and the trades- 
man, requires to be learnt just as much as the business of production, 
the function of the manufacturer and artisan. We have provided for 
the one ; we must now provide for the other. The simplest and most 
practical method of doing so is to follow the example already set in 
the case of the Science and Art Department at South Kensington, and 
institute a Department of Commercial Instruction on similar lines, 
having all the proper machinery of examinations, guidance, and 
grants. It would not cost very much; and even if it did, it is well 
worth our while to spend a few thousands a year'—a mere infinite- 
simal and fractional percentage of the millions involved in our export 
and import trade—to raise up a new generation of English merchants, 
thoroughly well versed in all the complex technique of modern 
commerce, who shall be able to remove from our home and foreign 
markets the reproach of being swamped by articles “made in 
Germany.” 

H. ve B. Greeins. 


(1) Even a smal? Continental State like Switzerland spends £24,765 a year in grants 
for commercial education.— Consular Reports, 1896, No. 400. 
VOL. LXV. N.S. 3 xX 








MR. FRAZER’S THEORY OF TOTEMISM. 


Mr. Frazer's recent papers on “ The Origin of Totemism ” I have 
studied with all the pleasure which his unequalled knowledge, his 
lucid and charming style, and his wonderful address in combining 
facts can inspire. My purpose is to attempt to do what the great 
Alexandre Dumas wished his son to undertake (at a salary of £1,000 
a year), to collaborate in the way of “suggesting objections.” 
Objections can best be discovered by a person with a bias against any 
new set of opinions, and I own to having a bias, while, if Mr. Frazer 
has no bias, he has a system. 

In Mr. Frazer’s theory, “ Man” (at first) “is still alone with nature, 
and fancies he can sway it at his will. Later on, when he discovers 
his mistake, he will bethink himself of gods and beg them to pull for 
him the strings that hang beyond his reach.”* To this I would 
reply by doubting the historical accuracy of Mr. Frazer’s opinion. 
Long after man has “ bethought himself of gods,’ he has not yet 
* discovered his mistake ’” about magic. He goes on practising magic 
when he is more than amply supplied with gods. The inventor of 
Logarithms, Napier of Merchiston (I speak on “‘ record evidence’”’), 
believed himself to be a magician. Therefore it was not because he 
had “discovered his mistake” about magic that man bethought 
himself of gods. For whatever reason man sought to gods, it was not 
because he had become sceptical about magic. Nor did he begin, as 
far as I have learned, by asking gods to “ pull the strings for him.” I 
have discovered only the very faintest, hardly perceptible traces of 
prayers to gods, in the religion of the most backward peoples, the 
Australians and Andamanese. Their gods are uncomforted by 
sacrifice, and all but unsolicited by prayer, which is occasionally made 
for the happiness of the souls of the dead. 

Mr. Frazer, on the other hand, regards magic as a primary, 
religion as a secondary factor in human speculation. In my own 
contrary opinion, religion and magic may have been concurrent from 
the first. But, as I wrote (before Mr. Frazer’s essays appeared), we 
can have no historical evidence on this point of relative priority. If 
we met savages with gods, but with no ghosts or magic, we might 
explain the case by saying (in Mr. Frazer’s words) that these men 
had “ discovered their mistake,” had “ bethought themselves of gods,” 
and had dropped ghosts and magic. And if we met savages with 
magic, and with spirits whom they propitiated, but with no gods, that 
might be because they had “ discovered their mistake ”’ in expecting 


(1) Fortyrontty Review, May, 1899, p. 836. 
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gods to “pull strings ” for them, and had therefore fallen back on 
magic as a practical process, and on the aid of friendly spirits 
dwelling near their camps and easy to be bribed. 

Mr. Frazer, on the other hand, as I understand him, thinks that in 
some (not all) of the natives of Central Australia, Messrs. Spencer 
and Gillen have discovered “ thoroughly primitive savages.” * The 
passage is so important that I cite part of it. “The central region 
(of Australia) . . . is not only cut off from the outer world by its 
position, but is also isolated by natural boundaries from the rest of 
the continent. Here, then, in the secluded heart of the most secluded 
continent,’ the scientific inquirer might reasonably expect to find the 
savage in his very lowest depths, to detect humanity in the chrysalis 
stage, to mark the first blind gropings of our race after freedom and 
light. The reader who turns to The Native Tribes of Central Australia 
with such hopes and expectations, will not, I venture to hope, be 
disappointed.” He will not be disappointed ; that is, he will discover 
“humanity in the chrysalis stage.” ‘ Vain hope and vision vain! ” 

The reader will not discover in certain tribes of Central Australia 
merely “the first blind gropings after freedom and light.” He 
will find freedom (religious) and light enough to satisfy the late 
Mr. Bradlaugh. He will find a race godless and guiltless of belief in 
heaven or hell. He will find freedom and light expatiating in an 
edifice of thought founded on a complete, coherent, and logical 
system, and every human puzzle solved by being forced into that 
system. Can such a system, based on Animism, but carried out with 
the thoroughness of Mr. Herbert Spencer, be called “ primitive ” ? 

As proof of “primitiveness,’” Mr. Frazer adduces, first, the low 
standard of comfort, the shivering nakedness. But is this peculiar 
to the primitive Arunta? Do not other Australian tribes, not so 
primitive, throw away the clothes given by white men, and die of 
cold ? They were not Arunta who, on the remonstrance of a squatter 
(his sister had come to stay with him), deftly covered their nakedness 
—with empty biscuit tins. 

Secondly, “they have no notion that mankind is propagated by the 
union of the sexes.” On this head I desiderate further evidence, and 
I also wish to know whether this innocence exists in other parts of 
Australia? If so, Australians do not borrow ideas easily from white 
men; whereas it is often argued that from white men they have 
borrowed the better part of their religious ideas. However, Messrs. 
Spencer and Gillen assure us that, in native opinion, a child may 
come without intercourse, “which merely, as it were, prepares the 
mother for the reception, and birth also, of an already-formed spirit 

(1) P. 648. 

(2) These ‘‘ primitive” tribes (Arunta & Co.) freely{intermarry with the Urabunna, 
apparently regarded as not so “‘ primitive.’’ They are thus by no means too “ secluded.” 
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child ....’! I think that the Arunta would be slightly surprised 
if half the girls of the tribe, quite “ unprepared,” had babies before 
undergoing the pre-nuptial rites.? The Arunta idea that union 
prepares the mother for the reception and birth of “an already- 
formed spirit child,’ is, or was, that of the Cabalistic Jews. “In 
the Cabalistic communities of Thessalonica” (who apprehended the 
end of the world) “parents hastened to marry young children, so 
that all the unborn souls . . . reincarnated, might enter the world.” * 
This proof of “ primitiveness” in the Arunta is‘rather a proof of 
something else: namely, of the extraordinary extent to which the 
Arunta have developed an unflinching system of Animism, of spirits. 
What long and careful processes of speculation were required before 
man, by thinking on life, death, sleep, trance, dreams, breath, shadow, 
and hallucinations, could even attain to a belief in spirits, Mr. Tylor 
has set forth in his Primitive Cultwre. Man was well out of “ the 
chrysalis state ” before he had the idea of a spirit; the ruling idea, 
carried to such amazing completeness in the Arunta philosophy. ‘ 

Now the point is, that the Arunta, unlike other known races, have 
developed this doctrine of Animism, or “ Ghost Theory,” with a 
novelty, an originality, and a logical thoroughness, which Mr. Tylor 
justly calls “most extraordinary.” I pray the reader to note that 
the Arunta has done this “off his own bat.” He has not remained 
content with the common savage Animism and its developments. 
He has taken the ordinary universal “ ghost theory,” and has delibe- 
rately extended and remoulded it. Thus Messrs. Spencer and Gillen 
write: “We have evidently in the churinga belief, a modification of 
the idea which finds expression in the folk lore of so many peoples. . ””° 
The Arunta had an archaic popular belief, and “extended” it. So, 
I conceive, in many other cases, they have “extended,” into quite 
original and astonishing forms, ideas usual or universal in the savage 
world. They have developed, in their isolation (which is not so very 
strict), and out of the general savage stock of notions, a system else- 
where, in its full-blown universality, unknown. They have not 
clung, in their isolation, to the most pristine ideas. Their notions, 
their system, are not “primitive,” but emancipated and advanced. 
Their isolation would make it as easy for them to strike into a side 
line, a new line, as to remain fixed on the very oldest lines. And 
that they have, on occasions, adopted revolutionary changes in social 
arrangements, Mr. Frazer thinks probable. °® 

The Arunta philosophy starts from certain undeveloped forms, 

(1) S. and G., p. 265. (2) S. and G., pp. 92, 93. 

(3) Zangwill, Dreamers of the Ghetto, p. 137. 

(4) There is, indeed, one argument making in favour of the idea that European and 
American races have passed through the Arunta stage of custom and opinion. It is 
curious rather than cogent, and may readily be discovered by any one who looks for it. 


(5) S. and G., p. 137. They also call the “‘ modification ’’ “a further extension” of 


the original idea. (6) P. 852. 
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endowed with vitality. So much I hope that few Darwinians will be 
so hard-hearted as to deny them. These primitive Arunta, so far, are 
in the main current of scientific fancy. The forms were Jnapertia, 
with a marine environment. ‘They had no distinct limbs or organs 
of sight, hearing, or smell.” Tout va bien! But here the Arunta 
introduce, I regret to say, interference of a perhaps supernatural but 
certainly limited sort, into the process of evolution. I do not know 
how far Dr. Alfred Russell Wallace will go here with the Arunta, 
who, of course, may have borrowed the notion of Evolution from 
Europeans: if the borrowing theory holds good. That pleasant 
theory accounts readily for many things. The supernormal inter- 
ference was exercised, most unwarrantably, by two Beings, who dwelt 
in the western sky. They were called Ungambikula—* Out of 
Nothing,” or “Self Existing.” “There is nothing vague or mystical 
about it, nothing of that metaphysical haze which some writers love 
to conjure up over the humble beginnings of human speculation,” 
Mr. Frazer says about his “Origin of Totemism.”* The Ungam- 
bikula, “ Self Existing,” “Out of Nothing,” are, on the other hand, 
I fear, a little vague or metaphysical, which “ the humble beginnings 
of human speculation” have no earthly right to be. Coming to 
business, with flint knives, these metaphysical characters, the Ungam- 
bikula, slit the swathings over the primal forms, which “ were, in 
reality, stages in the transformation of various plants and animals 
into human beings.” ? It is not bad, for man in the chrysalis stage, 
this theory: man introduced quite the minimum of supernatural or, 
rather, supernormal, aid to human evolution. ® 

The human beings thus evolved out of lower forms necessarily 
belonged each to the Totem, animal or plant, “ of which he or she was 
a transformation.” Each individual, again, was the incarnation of a 
spirit, which, on his death, he bequeathed to posterity, attached to his 
churinga, a slab of wood or stone, generally decorated with the 
common archaic patterns (spiral, volute, cup and ring, and so forth), 
and usually oval in form. The decorations are now read by the 
natives as the bearings of the various Totem groups. The original 
spirits are still in circulation; every child born inherits and incar- 
nates one of the pristine souls, and, with it, inherits the soul’s churinga. 

This “extraordinary system of Animism” makes, it will be 
observed, a clear sweep of religion. No God creative is needed; no 
ghost can “ thrive to god’s estate’? by being worshipped. He only 
awaits his chance of re-incarnation. The immortality of the soul, with 
any theory of future rewards and punishments, is also impossible in the 
Arunta philosophy, and cannot even be thought of on this system. 
The soul of the dead man is not punished or rewarded, he merely 


(1) P. 836. (2) S. and G., pp. 388, 389. 
(3) This speculation of the Arunta does not apply to all their groups of men. 
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comes back, is reincarnated and plays the same old game. If man 
really started from “the chrysalis stage ’ 
with an hypothesis which so perfectly colligates all the facts, leaving 
godless humanity “alone with nature,” I cannot guess how man ever 
became religious at all. It certainly was not by “ discovering his 
mistake ” about magic, for his mistake he did not discover. Man had 
merely to drop the Ungambikula, and there he was: provided with a 
system all-embracing, provided even with a theory of Totemism, 
provided with “mind stuff’’ enough to go round—godless, hopeless, 
scientific. And all this comfortable philosophy mankind attained “ in 
the chrysalis stage.” Why, we were degenerating ever since ; we were 
deserting the scientific point of view till Mr. Darwin brought us 
back to the truth. 
believe in spirits on adequate evidence. 

The essence of the Arunta rites is that they are totally independent 
of religion. Now is this a proof that the Arunta are, in Mr. Frazer’s 
words, “thoroughly primitive? ”’ Has Science at last caught her 
“« godless savage’ ? This appears to mea very interesting question. As 
far as the evidence of Messrs. Spencer and Gillen goes, the Arunta are 


perfectly godless. 


everything about the Arunta. True, he lived among them for a 
score of years without, says Mr. Frazer, an inkling of their magic. 
He may still live without an inkling of their religion, but I am much 
inclined to believe that the Arunta really have no god. Their 
emancipated philosophy makes a god impossible. But I am by no 
means so sure that they were originally atheists. The evidence points 
to one of two conclusions: either the Arunta are just beginning to 
develop a god, or they once had a god who has been reduced to a 
farce by their logical and all-embracing system. 

Like Goldsmith’s hero, I lately presented the learned world 
with some paradoxes.’ “Of my paradoxes,” says Goldsmith, “ the 
learned world took no notice whatever.” * They were to this effect : 
The most backward savages entertain that conception (all overgrown 
with parasitic myth) of a God, which (apart from the philosophies of 
advanced races) comes nearest to our own conception. This “ god- 
idea’ has not been developed out of Animism or “ the Ghost Theory.” 
The less Animism, the more Theism ; the more Theism, the less Anim- 
ism. Thus, among many modern “ spiritualists,” the Deity is quite 
shelved in the interests of scratching spooks. But nowhere is Animism 
so logical and} complete a system as among the Arunta. The 
maximum of Animism means no Theism at all, as among the Zulus. 
The case of the Arunta confirms my hypothesis: the more Animism 


the less Theism. 


(1) The Making of Religion, 1898, 
(2) There were exceptions, as in a critique by Mr. Hartland. 
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my theory. Now, among dozens of other Australian tribes, there 
exists a belief in a being, often creative, often the guardian of morals, 
often undying (up to date), often the rewarder and punisher of con- 
duct in a future life, often attended by a son or sons, begotten or 
unbegotten, who proclaim his counsels, preside over his mysteries, 
and generally act as his go-betweens with men. The evidence (as 
regards Australian beliefs of to-day) satisfies Mr. Tylor. He accounts, 
however, for the Australian beliefs by a theory that they are borrowed 
from Europeans. Against this theory I have replied in an argument 
based on authentic dates." I will add that the relations of the 
heavenly maker and judge with his son or sons, resemble the relations 
of Zeus with Apollo, Hermes, Asclepius, and Dionysus, infinitely 
more closely than they resemble the analogous Christian doctrine. 
This is evident to every student of the Homeric Hymns. But no one 
will argue that the Australians borrowed from the Homeric Hymns! 
With Waitz and Mr. Howitt (so justly applauded by Mr. Frazer), I 
regard the Australian religion as indigenous; not as borrowed or 
adapted from the English. Now, looking at natives dwelling on the 
Murray and Barwon rivers, and so to the sea, we find, in the north 
(Kamilaroi), Baiame supreme, with Daramulun as his go-between 
and director of the mysteries. Further south (Wiraijuri) we find 
Baiame supreme, with Daramulun as an acknowledged bugbear, meant 
to frighten children and women and the uninitiated. On the sea- 
side, among the Coast Murring, we find no Baiame; and Daramulun 
is supreme.” 

Now, among the godless Arunta, we find “ Twanyikira, the great 
spirit,” whose voice was heard when the bull-roarers spoke.”* But 
apparently, this great spirit, Twanyikira, is a mere confessed bugbear. 
like the Daramulun of the Wiraijuri, who regard Baiame as supreme, 
The Arunta women and children are taught to believe in “the great 
spirit,” but, as I infer from Messrs. Spencer and Gillen,‘ the initiated 
know that Twanyikira is a mere “ bogle of the nursery.”’ 

We ask, was Twanyikira invented as a bugbear by man ‘in the 
chrysalis stage,” he well and duly knowing that “the great spirit ” 
was a joke? Did the other more progressive Australian tribes then 
degenerate from this edifying swindle, and come to believe in Dara- 
mulun as supreme (Coast Murring), in Baiame as supreme, with 
Daramulun under him (Kamilaroi) in Munganngaur—“ Our Father,” 
as supreme with Tundun for his Apollo (Kurnai); and in Baiame as 
supreme, with Daramulun as a recognised humbug (Waraijuri) ? 
Were all these tribes, and many others, the dupes of their own primi- 
tive practical joke: still kept up, in its primal form, as a serviceable 

(1) Nineteenth Century, January, 1899. 

(2) For evidence, see my article, ‘‘ Australian Gods,” in Folk Lore, March, 1899. 

(3) S. and G., p. 222. (4) P. 246. 
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jest, by the more primeval Arunta? Or has the Animistic system of 
the Arunta abolished a previous supreme Noorele or Munganngaur, 
a Baiame or Daramulun, a maker and judge ? 

This is an important question. If the mere bugbear came first, 
and was gradually believed in, while his Father and “ Our Father ” 
was invented later, and adorned with moral and creative attributes, 
then the Arunta are primitive indeed. We here see a god in the 
making; his earliest, or chrysalis stage, is that of a practical joke, 
invented by a tribe of philosophic atheists. But, if the isolated 
Arunta have developed Animism on original lines of logical and 
cogent argument, then they may well have lost an earlier theistic 
belief, like that of many other tribes, just as a man of science may 
lose faith in one way (by dint of a scientific theory of the nature of 
things), and, as a fanatical spiritualist may lose it in another way (by 
devotion to rapping spooks). The spiritualist loses the theistic belief 
in the Zulu style; the atheistic “scientist” loses it in the Arunta 
style. If, then, the Arunta Twanyikira be the humorous survival of 
a superseded Baiame, or a Munganngaur, or a Coast Murring Dara- 
mulun, then the Arunta are no more “ primitive”’ here (barring their 
Animism) than Monsieur Comte. If, on the other hand, the theistic 
Australian tribes are mere dupes of their own old joke, then the 
Arunta are relatively “ primitive,” and show us “ rude drafts of man 
beginning God ’’—in fun. 

The importance of Arunta Totemism is derived from the opinion 
that the Arunta, as “ nearest the beginning,” preserve Totems in their 
pristine original shape, or, at least, in what comes closest to that shape. 
The Totems of the rest of the world, in this view, have been, later, 
developed in a contradictory shape. But if the isolated Arunta have not 
retained what is “ primitive,” but only evolved a perfectly new train of 
ideas, then their Totemism may be a mere “ sport,” and may be as far 
from what is “ primitive ” as their “ extraordinary’ system in general. 

Arunta Totemism, as Mr. Frazer has lucidly set forth, is the 
converse of ordinary Totemism. The Arunta is (or, if he chooses, 
may be) endogamous and endophagous: he may marry a woman of 
his own Totem, and may eat (sometimes sws¢ eat) the plant or animal 
of his Totem. He eats it “sparingly,” but without propitiating it, 
as many other savages do. No religious flummery for the Arunta! 
Other savages, commonly, are exophagous and exogamous: they may 
not marry a woman of their Totem, nor eat a plant or animal of their 
Totem—if they can help it. Again, a savage child derives its Totem 
from one or other parent, usually from the mother, where female 
kin prevails. But, true to their Animistic system, the Arunta derive 
the child’s Totem neither from father nor mother, but from the spirit 
of the Totem group haunting the place where the child was conceived. 

Here I must digress—with a sufficient purpose. For the ends of Mr. 
Frazer’s argument, it is necessary that the Arunta, with their usages, 
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should be “ thoroughly primitive,” while the usages of other central 
tribes who differ from them, must be less archaic. For instance, there 
are the Urabunna, with whom the Arunta hold free intercourse: 
Arunta men being adopted into Urabunna society, and vice versd. 
Well, in Urabunna usuage, the Totem regulates marriage : among the 
Arunta it does not. Mr. Frazer thinks the Arunta scheme, in which 
men and women of the same Totem may marry, the earlier system of 
the two. Why? His own authorities, Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, 
assert the reverse. They do, indeed, remark on the difficulty of 
ascertaining “ that one tribe is in any particular respect more primi- 
tive than another,’ but? they speak of the Urabunna, who “ are in 
a less highly developed”’ (that is, a more primitive) “state than the 
Arunta.” Again, they regard “ group marriage,” as an institution 
which lies in the past of Australian society. They accept “the theory 
of the former existence of group marriage” ® and add, “ as will be 
seen, in a modified yet more unmistakable way, group marriage occurs 
as an actual system in one of the tribes with which we are dealing.” 

Mr. Frazer’s readers will, naturally, expect the tribe with the 
most archaic of all marriage systems still enduring, to be, of course, 
the “ primitive” Arunta. But it is—the Urabunna! “ Individual 
marriage does not exist either in name or in practice in the Urabunna 
tribe.”* “In the Arunta tribe” (on the other hand), “ unlike the 
Urabunna, there is, as soon as marriage has taken place, a restriction, 
except on certain special occasions .. . of a particular woman to a 
particular man. - 

There can be no doubt about the relative primitiveness of the two 
tribes. The Urabunna reckon lineage in the female line, the Arunta in 
the male line. The Urabunna are ignorant of “individual marriage.” 
Theirs is “Group Marriage.” Among the Arunta, on the other 
hand, a marked advance towards individual marriage has been made. 
“A man has an exclusive right to one special woman,” ® though, 
of free will, he may lend her to friends, under restrictions. These 
are obvious and undeniable proofs of Arunta advance on Urabunna 
culture. ‘The Urabunna are in a less highly developed state than 
the Arunta,” as we are explicitly told. Yet it is among the Urabunna, 
not among the Arunta, that the Totem regulates marriage. But 
Mr. Frazer holds that the duty of marrying within the Totem is 
“ primitive” (if Arunta tradition speaks sooth), and that the Arunta 
privilege of doing so is earlier than the prohibition existing among 
the manifestly more “ primitive ” tribe, the tribe with Group Marriage 
—the Urabunna. The Arunta are nof “the most primitive savages 
known to us,” as Mr. Frazer asserts.’ If the Urabunna have any 
notions of marriage (and of individual marriage they have none), 
their notions lie behind Arunta practice—are earlier than Arunta 

(1) S. and G., p. 36, note. (2) P. 18t. (3) P. 59. (4) P. 63. 

(5) P. 74. (6) P. 74. (7) P. 838. 
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practice. And the Urabunna (those primitive men, if any men are 
primitive) practice the form of Totemism which Mr. Frazer wishes us 
to regard as secondary, as later than the Arunta form, as separated 
from the Arunta form by a change amounting to a revolution.’ I 
hope this disposes of the “ primitiveness”’ of the Arunta, and of the 
idea that theirs is the original sort of Totemism. Mr. Frazer may 
say that Exogamy (the necessity of marriage outside the Totem) has 
clear traditional evidence of being “‘an innovation imposed on an 
existing system of Totem clans who previously knew nothing of such 
a rule.” Tradition may murmur what she pleases, but the fact 
is that the most primitive tribe known, the Urabunna, practises 
Totemic exogamy. 

Leaving marriage and exogamy, turning to food and exophagy, 
why do the Arunta (unlike most savages) eat their Totems, either 
sparingly, in general, or after the magical ceremony in which each 
Totem group fosters the growth of its Totem for tribal consumption ? 
Here Mr. Frazer refers for illustration to Arunta myths of the 
original condition of things. Now myths are usually “ setiological,” 
they are stories told to account for an institution, rite, or practise ; 
but certain Arunta myths describe practices entirely the reverse of 
existing usage. Arunta eat their Totem “ sparingly’ to-day; but 
myth avers that their ancestors killed and ate their Totem plants and 
animals “as if by a functional necessity.”* The tradition, as Mr. 
Frazer says, “ seems to carry us back to a time when, amongst these 
tribes, a man’s special function in life was to kill and eat his Totem 
animal. Atthe present day this old system, if indeed it was such, 
has been greatly modified.” The persons who think that exophagy was 
the original rule, “have little choice but to reject the traditions as 
baseless.”’* 

Baseless they are, and they are also false and self-contradictory. 
In some Arunta myths people eat their Totems, and eat nothing else, 


“as if by a functional necessity.” Thus a Bandicoot woman, by a. 


rite, changed another lady, a Hakea-flower woman, into a Bandicoot 
woman, after which she fed exclusively on bandicoot.4 The wild 
cat-men entered into the earth, “and arose as plum-tree men, and 
after that went on eating plums.”® 

All this set of traditions is stark nonsense. Conceive trout divided 
into Totem groups, May-fly, alder, March-brown, olive-dun, iron-blue, 
red-spinner, sedge, and so on. If confined exclusively to their Totems, 
trout of each group would die out, as their Totem-flies went off the 
water. So withmen. No food is always in season. The Witchetty 
Grub group of men would live no longer than the May-fly group of 
trout, and the plum-tree group of men would not be much more 


(1) Pp. 836, 840, 841. (2) S. and G., p. 209. (3) P. 836. 
(4) P. 433. (5) P. 208. 
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fortunate. Besides, each group, if it fed exclusively on its animal or 
plant totem, would soon exterminate the plant or animal. To enable 
himself to eat kangaroo, a man of the Macropus Robustus totem 
(whatever beast that may be) changed himself into a kangaroo man.’ 
Clearly, on this traditional view, men or women of a totem could alone 
eat that totem ; therefore nobody could eat anything except his totem, 
and nobody could be of more than one totem. 

This tradition cannot conceivably be true ; it is “ baseless.”” More- 
over, the tradition is self-contradictory. Here it avers that, in the 
past, people could eat nothing but their totems. Elsewhere, in 
myth, “there are plenty of references to men and women eating 
plants and animals other than their own totems.”* What infer- 
ence can be drawn from traditions patently false, and patently self- 
contradictory ? What material for science is here ? 

Why then did the natives invent these traditions, which account 
for nothing in present usage? Perhaps Mr. Frazer supplies the 
reason, which the Arunta decline to discuss. “It is by identifying 
himself with his totem that the Central Australian native produces 
the effects he aims at.”*® One mode of identification is by eating 
the totem in “that totem sacrament which Robertson Smith, with 
the intuition of genius, divined long ago.”* Now an Arunta may 
think that his ancestor—just yesterday evolved, by his hypothesis, 
from a vegetable or plant—could not too frequently keep up the 
connection by eternally eating his totem plant or animal, and 
marrying women of his owntotem. Thus Jeanne d’Are was charged 
(falsely, no doubt) with partaking of the Sacred Elements thrice on 
one day. This view may account for a self-contradictory and impos- 
sible set of Arunta fables, such as we expect the fables of savages 
to be. 

But what, after all, is the origin of Totemism? That question, 
Mr. Frazer does not (in my opinion) distinctly answer. The place 
in his argument which the answer should fill is empty, as far as I 
can see; at least I am quite uncertain of his meaning. 

‘“‘ Each totem group, in this theory, was charged with the super- 
intendence and control of some department of nature ’’ (say, Witchetty 
Grubs, or Bandicoots, or Macropus Robustus), “from which it took its 
name.” > But why did the groups take their names from some depart- 
ment of nature—Rain, Sun, Cloud, Star, Plum-tree, Kangaroo, or 
what not? Why? for the answer gives us the origin of Totemism. 
Mr. Frazer does not tell us why; unless he means us to understand 
that the whole affair was arranged by the Contrat Social. Here, in 
referring the curious to certain phrases in Mr. Frazer’s second article,” 
I must warn readers that he’ seems later to recede from the majestic 

(1) P. 209. (2) S. and G., p. 209. (3) P. 837. (4) P. 838. 

(5) P. 835. (6) P. 835. (7) Pp. 851, 852. 
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spectacle of a contrat social, which he displays in the beginning of 
his second essay. Hence I permit myself to imagine that the ex- 
pressions which I am about to cite from Mr. Frazer’ are, it may be, 
unconsciously rhetorical ; that they do not convey his real meaning, 
and that his real theory of the “ humble beginnings ” of Totemism 
is to be found in the last paragraph of his second paper.” 

The second essay® begins thus: ‘The general explanation of 
Totemism to which the Intchiuma ceremonies seem to point is that 
it (Totemism) is primarily an organised and co-operative system of 
magic designed to secure for the members of the community” a 
supply of commodities, and immunity from dangers. ‘ Each totem 
group, on this theory, was charged with the superintendence and 
control of some department of nature from which it took its name, 
and with which it sought, as far as possible, to identify itself.” 

But why did the groups “take their names” from departments of 
nature, such as Bandicoots? Did they take the names before they were 
charged with control of sun, rain, grubs, Macropus Robustus, the 
Evening Star, and the other departments, or afterwards? Did they 
assume the names because they were charged with the control of 
nature in all her aspects, or were they charged with the departments 
because they had already assumed the names? And, in the latter 
case, why in the name of the Macropus Robustus, had they already 
assumed the titles ? 

Consider the phrases in which Mr. Frazer sets forth his ideas, 
whichever theory of the names he may hold. Observe his terminology : 
“ Organised,” “ co-operative,” ‘ designed,” ‘members of the com- 
munity”! Man, “in the chrysalis stage,” or before it, recognised 
his membership of a large community; he designed and organised a 
co-operative system of magic for the general behoof! This implies 
a contrat social. Moreover, Mr. Frazer’s scheme approaches that of 
the tribes who attribute the introduction of the whole Totem system 
to a God or Culture Hero, Pundjel or Baiame, who “ charged ”’ the 
tribes with their duties. ‘ We need not wonder that in very ancient 
times communities of men should have organised themselves more or 
less deliberately,” says Mr. Frazer, to serve their public ends, by 
means (magical) in which they believed. But I do wonder, and of 
my wondering find no end, at this more or less deliberate self- 
organisation of communities concerning whose growth and constitu- 
tional history I, like everybody else, know nothing at all. It shows 
how little “ primitive’ the Arunta really are, that tribes covering 
large expanses of territory are already self-organised into /ocal 
totem groups, the result of recognition of male kinship. But, as 
to their dateless ancestors, how did they manage to organise them- 
selves into groups on the co-operative plan, modestly charged with 


(1) P. 835, (2) Pp. 851, 852. (3) P. 835. 
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the superintendence of departments of nature? When the groups 
were once named after such departments, I can conceive the savage 
identifying himself with and magically controlling the departments. 
But the savage groups really could not, I think, have taken the 
plant, animal, and departmental names a/te, and in consequence of 
instituting a vast organised co-operative scheme for making rain 
and fine weather and abundance of game. 

Whence, then, rose the assumption of the departmental names? 
Mr. Frazer finds his own theory “simple and natural.” <“ All 
nature has been mapped out into departments; all men have been 
distributed into corresponding groups.”* How did man in the far 
behind the present chrysalis stage conceive, organise, and enforce 
this vast system? “A similar self-denying ordinance would be 
simultaneously imposed by common consent on all the other clans. 

. .’® In what gigantic folk-moot ; by what contrat social? The self- 
denying ordinance applies to the “ simultaneous” rejection, by com- 
mon consent, in all totem groups, of the right (or duty) to kill and 
eat their own totems. “ Public opinion”*® would be in favour of 
this revolution, for reasons indicated by Mr. Frazer. 

These difficulties as to a “designed” “co-operative” scheme, 
“organised” for the benefit of a “community,” with revolutionary 
changes in the scheme, “ simultaneously” imposed on “all” by 
“common consent,” in deference to the pressure of “ public opinion,” 
these difficulties in his theory have not, after all, escaped the notice 
of Mr. Frazer. In his last paragraphs, perhaps by an afterthought, 
he says: “It may be asked how an elaborate social organisation, 
based on the mutual co-operation of many separate groups, and 
aiming at nothing less than a systematic control of the whole of 
nature, can possibly have sprung up among savages so rude as the 
Australians.” Ihave asked “how”? and indeed the whole organisa- 
tion by simultaneous common consent would amaze me, if it occurred, 
not in the chrysalis stage, but among the most civilised of Western 
peoples. Mr. Frazer explains: ‘‘ The answer seems to be that the 
system may have begun in a humble way by the union of a few neigh- 
bouring groups under the influence of some able men, and may have 
gradually spread to more distant groups, extending its scope and 
perfecting its organisation as more and more groups fell in with the 
scheme.” * 

But, if so, why did not Mr. Frazer take the advice given to the 
Ram, in the fairy tale, “ Bélier, mon ami, commencez par le com- 
mencement”? He gave us, first, a great contrat social, in place of 
beginning “in a humble way ” with the not yet united “few neigh- 
bouring groups.” What kind of groups were they? Did they 
already, before their union, bear names derived from “ departments of 


(1) P. 836. (2) P. 839, (3) P. 839. (4) Pp. 851, 852. 
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nature,” and, if so, why? For that is “the origin of Totemism.” 
Were these groups already Totemistic, or not ? Were they exogamous 
or not? Had they the magical ideas, or not? Were they apt to 
hold “meetings of various groups” to ‘discuss matters of tribal 
interest,” or not? It is in such a modern tribe parliament that 
Messrs. Spencer and Gillen think it “ possible for changes to be intro- 
duced” by able men, though “we have no definite proof to bring 
forward of the actual introduction by this means of any fundamental 
change of custom.’ Messrs. Spencer and Gillen merely hold it “quite 
possible” for “even an important change . . . to be agreed upon 
and carried out.”' I am very much of their opinion as to the 
possibility of a fact not authenticated “by definite proof,’—in the 
present condition of Arunta tribal society. But that condition is a 
very long way from the “chrysalis stage”? of humanity. And this 
unproved possibility of change, even in the present day, is again a long 
way from all in Mr. Frazer’s theory that reminds me of the contrat 
social. 

I venture to conceive, therefore, that his theory might be stated 
somewhat thus: In an unknown antiquity a certain few neighbouring 
groups (of unknown names and nature) were united, partly, perhaps, 
by a sense of common local interests over-riding group enmity : 
partly ‘“ under the influence of some able men.”” Then, I conjecture, 
an able man might say, “ Let each of our united groups apply itself 
to controlling, magically, the weather: to seeing that the sun sticks to 
business, to promoting the food supply, and to keeping down noxious 
and inedible animals. Let each group take its name from what it 
controls.”” Or, again, he might say “ Each of our united groups is 
named, I don’t know why, after a beast, plant, or natural phenome- 
non. I move that each group ” control, by magic, the thing from 
which it derives its name.’ 

I can imagine a small rm of representatives of half-a-dozen 
groups accepting and acting on the able man’s idea, whichever 
shape it took. I can imagine that this little local association of 
friendly and allied groups flourished in the Struggle for Life, sof 
because of their magic, but because of their union. I can fancy 
other groups saying, “ Look how well these fellows get on, all 
because they have parcelled out and can control departments of 
nature! Suppose we try too!” Thus, by imitation, the notion 
spread over the continent, indeed over the world, and the origin of 
the diffusion of Totemism was this. A contrat social, on a majestic 
scale, had nothing to do with it. 

This appears a feasible theory, but what sort of groups were 
these groups, and were they named after plants, beasts, and so on, 
before or after the little friendly folk-moot which I have tried to 


(1) S. and G., p. 12. 
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describe? ‘Till we know something on these heads, I fear we cannot 
know the origin of Totemism. Once let me assume that groups of 
some kind took names from departments of nature, and I could easily 
invent another theory of the origin of Totemism.' My objections are 
only beginning. Had I space I would state my objections to Mr. 
Frazer’s theory (presented “ with diffidence”’) of the transition from 
Arunta to ordinary Totemism. But space I have not. 

My bias I have admitted—many of my opponents (I do not dream 
of alluding to Mr. Frazer) appear to think that they have no bias at 
all. Bias enables you to see things from another point of view. To 
me the Arunta are, as a tribe not nearly so “ primitive” as the Ura- 
bunna. They are men who have sought out many inventions, and 
slowly developed many innovations. My objections, my guesses, may 
be valueless. Moreover, in magazine articles, a writer has not room 
to “hedge” and qualify his theory. He must put it briefly. Ona 
more complete presentation of Mr. Frazer’s theory I may be converted 
to his system. But, ah! let us be aware of the temptation of a sysfem ! 
The Arunta themselves have yielded to it, and some of their endea- 
vours to solve, in their system, problems which it cannot really contain 
or explain, are ingenious, but admonishing. For example, in Mr. 
Frazer’s system the Arunta are at once ‘‘ thoroughly primitive, ’’ and 
are also living under institutions which imply a vast advance on what 
is thoroughly “ primitive.” 

Anprew Lane. 


(1) Indeed, I have invented a theory, destitute of ‘‘ Metaphysical haze.”’ 
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V.—1848. Four Monrnus a Repvsuic. 


Avtnors of historical manuals, whose chief desire is to print dates 
and periods indelibly on the memory, inform us that the French 
Republic, founded in 1848, lasted four years, on the grounds that the 
Empire was not officially re-established till 1852. But these things 
are formulas; the truth being that the Republic of 1848 lasted 
exactly four months, from February to June. It lived its life between 
the “days” of February and the “days” of June, that is to say, 
between the unlooked-for fall of the Monarchy and the fratricidal 
battle which gave the power to the party of reaction. 

There is nothing surprising in so brief an existence. If it does not 
take Republicans to make a Republic, they must be there to give it a 
soul; in 48 Republicans there were none, or at the least but a mere 
sprinkling of them, led, to be sure, by Lamartine’s imposing figure, 
but compromised from the very first by the party of revolution that 
helped them to power, and by the party of reaction whose support was 
necessary if they were to continue in it. For all their honesty, their 
naif and utopian government was indubitably one of the most unstable 
that France has ever known. It was hardly born before its fall could 
be foreseen, and probably its days might have been numbered by 
weeks instead of months if anybody could have suggested anything 
better; but nobody could. Because the Monarchy had been over- 
turned against the will of the nation, it by no means followed that it 
was easy to set it up again. It shared the discredit that attaches to 
all fallen powers, at any rate in France. If she already objected to 
Louis XVIII. for so meekly giving back his throne to Napoleon, she 
owed Louis Philippe a greater grudge for allowing his to be upset by 
a mere handful of Parisians, after a reign of eighteen years. Surprise 
was mingled with indignation and contempt, and the poor old King 
was reproached with not having had the grace to conduct his precipi- 
tate flight with becoming dignity ; everything was laid at his door ; 
he became a sort of scape-goat. Moreover, his eventual successor was 
yet a minor. Nowif a man’s throne is not easily set up again, a 
child’s throne isa still more intractable piece of furniture. An entire 
sovereignty may be restored, but not a regency. As for the Duc de 
Bordeaux (now known as the Comte de Chambord, after the celebrated 
castle given to him at his birth by public subscription) he was the 
incarnation of a régime whose benefits were forgotten, whose memory 
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the Monarchy of July had been too discreet to defend against calumny 
and ill-will. 

Many Frenchmen were unaware of the fact that they were 
Monarchists at heart; what is more, Lamartine’s eloquence had 
convinced them that they were Republicans, and in all good faith 
they resolved to proclaim as “ definitive” the form of Government 
established by chance. At first the name frightened them a little, 
but in the régime they found something very attractive. The name 
recalled the days of the Terror, and roused general consternation ; but 
the régime had provided itself with such impressive guarantees of 
peace and fraternity (the abolition of capital punishment for political 
offences was the object of one of its first decrees) that this feeling 
soon disappeared. If it were possible to found a solid thing on fine 
phrases and laudable intentions, assuredly the Republic of 1848 
should have lasted to this day; for nothing could be more eloquent 
than its phrases, or more pure than its intentions. It needed con- 
siderable rhetoric to carry off a certain absurd and incongruous 
element that went to the making of this provisional government. 

In fact, on the evening of the 24th of February, the Hotel de Ville 
was the scene of a remarkable comedy. The insurgent invaders of 
the Palais Bourbon, after going through some farce of an election, 
had constituted Messrs. Lamartine, Dupont de |’Eure, Ledru-Rollin, 
Cremieux, Garnier-Pagés, Marie and Arago, a provisional govern- 
ment. No sooner was this provisional government assembled at the 
Hotel de Ville than it was joined by another provisional government, 
composed of Messrs. Louis Blanc, Armand Marrast, Flocon, and an 
artisan called Albert. These had received their powers at the hands 
of some thirty revolutionists, who had met together in the afternoon 
at the offices of a journal, Za Réforme. The serious thing was that 
this second government had nominated Prefect of Police and Post- 
master the citizens Caussidiére and E. Arago respectively, who, to the 
great furtherance of disorder, were at once installed in these important 
places. Lamartine and his colleagues, on the other hand, divided 
among themselves the various Ministerial departments ; while those of 
Finance, Education, and Agriculture, were reinforced by three 
very eminent men, M. Goudchaux, M. Carnot, and M. Bethmont. 
Thus all Ministerial functions belonged to the first government; the 
Prefecture of Police and Postmastership to the second. These two 
were fused together, as might be expected; but this fusion led to a 
curious system of grouping, beginning with Dupont de l’Eure and 
ending with Louis Blanc; in other words, a passage from the bow- 
geoisie to the Socialists by way of the Jacobin Ledru-Rollin and 
Albert the artisan. 

The only weapon in the hands of this growing power was the 
eloquence of Lamartine, and it was certainly a weapon of extra- 
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ordinary strength. Before it the red standard was lowered and 
insurrection disarmed. Its influence may not have been for long, 
but never since the days of Cicero or Demosthenes was rhetoric so 
triumphant. Throughout those first days of the Republic Lamartine 
was great; not by the hopes that he conceived, nor by the plans which 
he laid down for the future, in which poetic imagination was more 
conspicuous than political sense, but by his power over the political 
passions which were perpetually raised. Always at the post of danger, 
he spent himself with unwearying generosity in defending justice and 
upholding the claims of loyalty and prudence. Judging by the 
journals and documents of that time, we can understand the enthu- 
siastic attitude of the clergy when, for the first time, they saw a head 
of the Government actually taking his stand on the principles of the 
Evangelists, and invoking God’s blessing on all his actions. We can 
also understand the amiable astonishment of foreign powers, when 
Lamartine lavished on them those assurances of peace, whose sincerity 
at any rate admitted of no doubt. 

This favourable impression was kept up by several successful 
measures relating to finance. The more unexpected the revolution, 
the more intense the financial crisis it entails. The crisis of 1848 
was terrible. In order to give confidence to the country, it was 
announced that from the 4th of March the half-year’s interest due on 
the 22nd of the month would be paid in advance. But this was a 
mere flourish of trumpets. As it happened, five days later, all those 
who were liable were requested to pay their taxes for the year in 
advance. Later on it became necessary to insist on the forced currency 
of bank-notes, to increase direct taxation, finally to order that no 
repayment was to be made of any savings-bank deposits till they 
reached the sum of 100 francs; beyond that amount they were to 
be treated as Government Stock or the five per cents. at par. The 
five per cent. quoted on the eve of the days of February at 116 
was now between 70 and 75. Thanks to these sedative remedies, 
which were apparently so revolutionary, the great danger of bank- 
ruptey was avoided. Private credit was deeply injured, everywhere 
there were failures and ruin: works were closed, companies went into 
liquidation for next to nothing, but public credit was saved. The 
idea of national bankruptcy naturally occurred to the Jacobins, 
who were inclined to sweeping solutions of all difficulties; what is 
more extraordinary, it found partisans among the moderate party 
and even in certain wealthy circles. Lamartine, like Baron Louis 
before him, foresaw that to save public credit was to save the country; 
and as it happened the experiment was decisive. Everybody realised 
that henceforth the debts of France were sacred even in time of revo- 
lution ; it is impossible to prize too highly the service which in this 
case the great poet rendered to his country. 

Unfortunately, between Lamartine, who devoted himself heart and 
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soul to his work, and the nation which recognised his devotion and 
was prepared to place every confidence in him, there was an official 
staff which very soon employed itself in sowing discord among the 
departments. Prefects and sub-prefects had been hurriedly replaced 
by agents and sub-agents, whom Ledru-Rollin had chosen from among 
the revolutionary party. To be sure he would have had some 
difficulty in finding them anywhere else, for there existed yet no 
Republican party, properly so called. But it may be questioned 
whether there was any need for such violent hurry in replacing the 
functionaries of the Monarchy. And it would certainly have been 
more prudent to have provided some sort of a guarantee, instead of 
nominating at random enthusiasts and déc/assés, whose extravagance 
it was easy to foresee. As a finishing touch, above the Agents were 
appointed Agents General, and above them again Inspectors General of 
the Republic. Sometimes it happened that more than one person would 
be nominated to the same post. Certain departments kept two agents 
perpetually struggling with each other; certain towns dismissed their 
agents and created committees, which, though harmless enough at 
first, soon threatened to become Committees of Public Safety on a 
small scale. The arbitrary behaviour of the agent for the depart- 
ment of the Rhone is a fair specimen of the way these functionaries 
had. This man happened to be a son of Arago, and may therefore 
serve as a good instance. At Lyons Arago expelled the religious 
orders, forbade the transference from the town of any sum above 
500 francs, interfered between the officers of the Army and their 
soldiers, established an extra tax on “ capitalists,” diverted from its 
purpose a sum of 500,000 francs sent from Paris to the Comptoir 
d’Escompte, and soon. Agents so full of zeal and initiative were 
sure to find others more zealous than themselves to accuse them of 
lukewarmness. These were the demagogues of the Clubs. The 
Clubs of 93 were formed again at every time of political disturbance. 
They played a great part in 1830, and a still greater one in 1848. 
One club in Paris made itself more conspicuous than the rest, and 
sent out delegates into the departments with orders to keep an eye on 
all functionaries, and denounce them on occasion. It may seem 
incredible, but many of these revolutionary missions were financed 
by the Ministry of the Interior. Such was the feebleness of Ledru- 
Rollin. And, as it happened, these delegates had a more definite object 
than keeping their eye on administrations and denouncing them ; 
they carried out a programme which was the joint work not only of 
such professional agitators as Barbes and Blanqui, but of Louis Blanc 
and Caussidiére, that remarkable Prefect of Police with whom Paris 
was afflicted. Their effort tended towards preventing the elections 
from taking place. 

When the Republic was first proclaimed, universal suffrage was also 
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established, and the electors were called upon to nominate a National 
Assembly. Now the little group of revolutionists who stood between 
Lamartine and the nation, and took up the ré/e of the missing re- 
publicans, had a wholesome fear of universal suffrage. There were 
many Frenchmen who, as I have said, innocently supposed that they 
had become republicans, but the demagogues knew betier. They felt 
that the mass of public opinion was not with them; and they divined 
that the result of universal suffrage would be their wholesale condem- 
nation ; they were an infinitely small minority, and they could only 
maintain themselves by disorder. Thus they had but one thought— 
to delay the elections at all costs, and to bring about a revolutionary 
despotism by war without and anarchy within. With this hope they 
encouraged insurrection in the departments by means of the club- 
delegates at Rheims, Rethel, Saint-Etienne, Valenciennes, Troyes, 
Toulouse, Castres, and Saint Dizier. Convents were pillaged, work- 
shops burnt down, railways destroyed, and the fiscal agents pursued 
and ill-treated. And all the time Paris was the scene of impressive 
demonstrations; at one of these were assembled 100,000 men, who 
turned up at the Hotel de Ville to enter their protests against 
elections; many of them had but a vague idea of the object of the 
function in which they had been induced to take part. They only 
obtained an adjournment of fifteen days; on the other hand, 
owing to the disorders in the provinces, the force of the reactionary 
current was beginning to be felt. As for war abroad, at first it seemed 
as though it would not take much to plunge the country into it, for 
all Europe was in a state of effervescence. Milan had repulsed the 
Austrians; Venice was organising a provisional government ; Parma, 
Modena, and Piacenza had revolted. In Germany things were much 
the same ; the King of Bavaria forced to abdicate ; barricades raised in 
the streets of Berlin ; Metternich driven out of Vienna by the insur- 
rection ; and, finally, risings in Poland. Such was the general situation ; 
but France, still stirred to emotion by the beautiful words of 
Lamartine, found her one delight in planting trees of Liberty all 
over the place, and in celebrating the Feasts of Concord and Frater- 
nity. In vain did the demagogues organise an expedition to Belgium 
with a view to proclaiming a republic there ; the thing which Caussi- 
diére and Ledru-Rollin had the impudence to subsidise was never- 
theless a regular swindle. This adventure failed miserably amidst 
universal derision. Poland, by reason of her misfortunes, appealed 
more deeply to the national sympathy, but again this was limited to 
acclamations and demonstrations of the most purely Platonic sort ; 
nobody dreamt of going so far as to take up arms for her. 

As the day of the elections approached (they were fixed for Easter 
Day, the 23rd of April) the demagogues, filled with lively concern, 
redoubled their efforts. In the departments the greater number of 
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agents and all the delegates exercised a general pressure in favour 
of the more advanced candidates. In Paris Louis Blanc, Caussidiére, 
and Blanqui arranged a riot for the 16th of April, which proved a 
failure. The National Guard and the troops, under the impromptu 
command of General Changarnier, did their duty valiantly. At last 
the great day came. The National Assembly was to be composed of 
900 members; the immense majority belonging incontestably to the 
reactionaries. The legitimist party counted no less than 130 seats, 
and three bishops and several ecclesiastics figured among those elected. 
Nearly all the men who had made their mark in the Chambers of the 
Monarchy of July were nominated. Not only did Lamartine achieve 
an unexampled personal success, but those of his colleagues who were 
known to be devoted to his ideas received numerous suffrages, while 
Ledru-Rollin and Louis Blane could hardly collect the necessary 
number of votes. As for the workmen-candidates whom Louis Blane 
had so magnificently patronised, they were nowhere. 

This brief period (February—June, 1848) is one of the most 
interesting in our contemporary history, for it is perhaps the only one 
which enables us to judge the French citizen in his complete indepen- 
dence, and see of what stuff he is made. In 1830, when he accepted 
Royalism in the person of Louis Philippe ; in 1852, when he signified 
his approval of the restoration of the Empire, he was not a free agent, 
for he found himself confronted by the accomplished fact, and nothing 
was required of him but his formal sanction. In 1814 again, in 1815, 
and in 1870, when he helped to bring new Governments to birth, it 
was in the face of the enemy; he saw his fatherland invaded; the 
pressure of circumstance was too great for him. But in 1848 all was 
changed ; there was no foreign danger on his frontiers, and within the 
way was clear. True the Republic already existed, but it existed only 
in name; the French citizen was absolutely free to organise that 
republic after his own fashion, to steer the ship according to his good 
will and pleasure; and from the very beginning his first duty was to 
restore order and safety, as it was his first care. He proved it by the 
singular eclecticism he displayed in his electoral preferences; every- 
thing was done that could be done to make him waver in his resolution. 
The dangers of a return of the Monarchy were perpetually dinned 
into his ears; attempts were made to corrupt his good faith by dis- 
playing before him the most seductive pictures of the delights of 
Communism ; when seduction failed intimidation was tried, but he 
knew what he wanted too well. What he wanted was to restore 
order, and for this work he sought out men whom he knew, whose past 
history or whose social position offered him sufficient guarantees. In 
the election of the Assembly he showed his sound practical common 
sense; his courage, as we shall see, he soon proved during the tragic 
events that followed. 
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A revolutionary minority when it has obtained partial possession of 
public power, and believes itself to be on the point of annexing the 
whole, does not suffer itself to be despoiled without attempting a 
vigorous resistance. The results of the elections were hardly known 
before riots broke out at different places (notably at Limoges and 
Rouen), and in Paris there were symptoms of probable insurrection 
near at hand. On the 15th of May, the Palais Bourbon was invaded 
by a turbulent mob which met with no resistance on its way, the 
orders for its suppression having been misunderstood. For three hours 
the deputies remained in their seats, refusing to yield to the insurgents ; 
the tumult was alarming; there were disgraceful scenes, but neither 
insults nor threats could wrench from the deputies a single vote which 
would have compromised the dignity or the welfare of the country; 
finally the troops appeared, and drove out the intruders. 

The Assembly, by the magnificent civic courage it had displayed 
on that day, won immense prestige in the eyes of the nation; at the 
same time it gained self-confidence. It could give freer play to its 
reactionary instincts, and it at once turned its attention to the famous 
“‘ National Workshops.”’ On the morning of the 24th of February, 
Lamartine had been weak enough to agree to proclaim the droit au 
travail, a formula which, though it may serve as an admirable subject 
for philosophic discussion, could only correspond with reality under a 
system of State Socialism. To provide work for everyone the State 
must have the power of disposing of all the means and instruments of 
labour. That was very far from being the case in 1848. It was all 
very well for Proudhon to declare “ la propriété c’est le vol”; yet it 
was precisely with a view to defending property that the country had 
voted for reactionaries. Many of those who for the last twenty years had 
allowed themselves to be led away by beautiful socialistic theories 
were the first to turn tail when they saw a chance of property being 
actually threatened. In the face of these things there was a certain 
absurdity in proclaiming the right to labour. But in order to give 
this abstraction some semblance of practical meaning, national work- 
shops had been opened in Paris, and workmen presented themselves 
en masse ; they were very fine fellows for the most part, animated by 
good feeling and a healthy distrust of theorists, their chief desire being 
to earn an honest living. On the 15th of March, fifteen days after 
the opening of the workshops, they already numbered 14,000 ; on the 
the 15th of April they were 66,000; at the beginning of May 
100,000. What was to be done with such a multitude? They had 
been organised into battalions and companies, like an army; but 
there was no way of employing them except in absolutely trivial tasks. 
On the Ist of April the national workshops were already costing 
the State 70,000 franes a day; on the 15th the sum reached 120,000. 
As the number of the applicants went on increasing they could only 
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obtain work one day in four; the other days they received half-pay, 
and had nothing to do for it. The evils resulting from such asystem 
may be imagined, and history has a right to be severe on the utopians 
who lured so many honest workmen into this net and demoralised 
them. In fact, at the end of six weeks, thanks to perilous propinquity 
and enforced idleness, all these workmen became the victims of bad 
influences, their ideas were warped, their feelings embittered. 

The Assembly decided first to send back with a small indemnity 
all those who, having come in the hope of entering the national 
workshops, were Parisians since less than three months; to regulate 
the salaries of those who remained by the job and not by the 
day; then to hasten, by means of premiums or advancements, 
the continuation of works begun before the fall of Louis Philippe 
by the departments and the communes, or even by private industry. 
These remedies were wise, but the discussion of them took time, and 
then by some blunder, they were delayed in execution. The 
situation took a sudden turn for the worse, the spirit of insub- 
ordination advanced with rapid strides among the workmen, who now 
saw that they had been deceived. The commission (composed of MM. 
de Lamartine, Arago, Garnier-Pagés, Marie and Ledru Rollin) which 
held power pending the election of the President of the Republic, 
decided on the 21st of June to dismiss from the national workshops all 
workmen from above eighteen to twenty years of age who would 
refuse to enlist in the army ; the rest were to be divided into brigades, 
several of which were to be sent at once into the provinces. There 
could not have been a more brutal, unjust and blundering end to a 
foolish experiment. The natural consequence was not long in coming. 
The insurrection which the government fondly imagined it had pre- 
vented broke out on the 23rd of June. It was terrible; it lasted four 
days; it was a civil war in the true sense of the term. 

Very different were the days of 1830, and of February, 1848, on 
which political prejudice has thrown a sort of retrospective lustre, 
by no means justified by the fact; they were mere skirmishes, 
planned to satisfy the ambition or the cupidity of some, and favoured 
by chance and the apathy of the others. But the days of June 
were the natural, not to say the legitimate explosion of a people 
misled and duped by the most fallacious promises and illusions ; 
who, instead of finding their hopes realised, were plunged into 
deeper misery by the stoppage of business and the lowering of 
credit. At the beginning of the insurrections, when Arago, who 
still contrived to preserve his illusions, was holding forth on a 
barricade to the assembled mob, one of them remarked as he loaded 
his rifle, “Monsieur Arago, you do not know what misery is. 
You have never felt hunger.” This phrase explains, better than 
any argument, the passion of the insurgents; they were fighting for 
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bread, for their life. In the opposite camp they were fighting for 
the country’s life and for its unity; and the noble cause inspired 
many pathetic examples of heroism. Think of Leclere, that soldier 
of the National Guard, who took part in the attack on a barricade; 
he saw his eldest son drop dead at his side, took him in his arms, and 
with the help of a comrade, carried him to his home hard by; then, 
handing to his youngest son the dead boy’s rifle, he led him out to 
take his brother’s place at the barricade. There is a simplicity in 
a deed like that, done by a peaceable bourgeois, which recalls the 
spirit of the heroic ages. Many similar cases could be cited. 
The petite bourgeoisie of Paris, that ranged itself unanimously on 
the side of order, fulfilled its duty in these grievous days witha 
virile resolution and a cool courage which go far to outweigh its 
many faults and frivolities. 

The Assembly having called General Cavaignac, Minister of War, 
to the Supreme Power, held itself in permanence at the Palais 
Bourbon, so that in case of failure it might give him the support 
and authority of the law. For the same reason it despatched deputies 
who accompanied the troops into the midst of the firing, where many 
found their deaths. Of all those victims the one whose end made 
the deepest impression was the Archbishop of Paris, Monseigneur 
Affre. On the 29th of June, when the struggle, which had lasted for 
two days and a half, became more and more terrible, the prelate, 
clothed in his violet cassock and bearing on his breast his pastoral 
cross, walked through Paris, making his way towards the Faubourg 
Saint Antoine, where the battle raged thickest. On the evening of 
the morrow the town for whose peace he had sacrificed himself saw 
him return, dying, laid on a stretcher borne by workmen and soldiers; 
at the passing of that melancholy procession, the crowd, stirred to 
its inmost heart, fell on their knees. The same hour the President 
of the Assembly, M. Senart, announced the end of the rebellion ; 
while General Cavaignac addressed to the Army and the National 
Guard a vote of thanks, ending with these significant words: “As 
I am about to resume the rank of a simple citizen, I shall bring back 
with me into your midst one civic memory: that under these grave 
ordeals I took from liberty no more than what the safety of the 
Republic required of her.”’ 

In fact, one of the unforeseen results of this civil war was that it 
gave the Republic a head, and none better could have been desired. 
Cavaignac was, in the strongest sense of the word, a soldier, and at 
the same time he possessed, in the highest degree, those virtues which 
are typically republican; his soul upright, proud, incorruptible, 
austere, contemptuous of forms and vanities, resembled in many 
ways the minds of the great Republicans of antiquity ; his wisdom, 
his coolness, his determination and respect for law, had been evident 
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to all eyes during this tragic episode. His African campaigns had 
well displayed the military side of his nature; his civic virtues were 
now apparent. The advent of such a man was the more providential, 
seeing that France had never yet brought forth a hero who thus 
answered the twofold necessity of the moment, being at once a soldier 
and a Republican. Nothing could have more clearly shown how 
little prepared for the Republic were the Frenchmen of that day. 
Frightened at the danger they had run, and grateful for the deliver- 
ance so lately wrought, they would have acclaimed Cavaignac on 
condition that they might make him a dictator. But this he would 
not. “Itisa Coup d’Etat,” he said, “that they are asking of me: 
I shall never gratify them. Ido not choose that ambitious persons 
shall one day make my example their authority.” France did 
without him; her choice was made. 

The more I study the annals of this century the more I see that the 
revolution of June is what may be called a turning-point in the history 
of France. The insurrection of June meant, not only the overthrow 
of the Republican régime and that which prepared the way for it ; it 
meant the defeat of all the ends that the Liberal opposition had pur- 
sued under the Monarchy; it was the exciting excuse and the signal 
of a reaction, which, like all violent movements, tended to overtake its 
object and lose itself in deplorable exaggeration. At the end of this 
tragedy the great mass of the French nation was ripe for a prompt 
restoration of the Monarchy—a modified Monarchy which would be 
neither that of the ancien régime nor that which France had over- 
turned but four months ago. It was clear that the people would 
henceforth hold very cheap all parliamentary guarantees and public 
liberties ; would fail to see the use of the tribune and the press ; 
institutions under whose shelter it had prospered for thirty-five years 
would be cried down ; for so far from perceiving that it had very 
nearly perished in trying to dispense with them, it held them respon- 
sible for all the evil. The elasticity of the Constitutional Monarchy 
was supposed to be the cause of its downfall, on the grounds that to 
be solid a régime must necessarily be strong; so solidity came to be 
identified with strength. The prevailing feeling was one of insecurity ; 
so security became the chief good. If liberty must be renounced in 
order to obtain it, then, by all means, let us renounce it. 

While these pernicious but extremely simple arguments were career- 
ing darkly through the popular mind, the Assembly was of another 
opinion. We saw that this Assembly was composed of a large number 
of Monarchists, who had helped to make up previous Chambers. Their 
acquaintance with public affairs, as well as their personal ability, gave 
them influence over such of their colleagues who professed less fixed 
opinions or were more new to political life. For the rest the latter 
had an easy conscience. They had done their duty on the 15th of May 
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and the 23rd of June; and while frankly entering on the path of 
reaction they professed to remain on it as Moderates. Many, perhaps, 
may have had scruples in voting for the wholesale transportation 
to the colonies (without previous trial) of from 10,000 to 12,000 
prisoners whom the insurrection had left on the hands of the Govern- 
ment. This measure was more or less explained by the necessity of 
the public good. But it was none the less illegal, not to say inhuman. 
At any rate, the majority of the Assembly had no desire to advance 
farther on the way of arbitrary power. It was occupied with reducing 
the finances of the country to order; regulating the clubs without 
actually suppressing them ; restoring the censorship of the press on the 
lines laid down by the Monarchy in 1815 and 1822; finally, in no very 
amiable spirit, it appointed a commission of enquiry to examine into 
the acts of the Provisional Government, and all that had been done 
generally since the 24th of February. As might be expected, the 
enquiry revealed a considerable state of moral and material disorder 
in the administration, and it ended by throwing great discredit on the 
Republic. Nobody made allowance for circumstances; it was re- 
proached because of the good it had left undone, instead of being 
thanked for the evil it had prevented. 

By a strange paradox, at the very moment when France and the 
Republic were making arrangements for a divorce, their contract of 
marriage was being prepared. Those who voted for a visionary con- 
stitution drawn up by theorists like the illustrious Tocqueville and 
Lamennais, do not seem to have paid very much attention to it. In 
spite of a solemn and somewhat ridiculous prologue, prophesying for 
it a happy eternity, there were few who saw in this legislative struc- 
ture more than a makeshift. Odilon Barrot was very anxious that 
they should begin by creating communal and departmental institutions 
on Liberal lines. It would have been a good and wise measure, but 
that extending their liberty downwards was considered dangerous, and 
avoided accordingly ; the Senate, moreover, were not wanted, owing to 
the general conviction that, in case of riot, a single Chamber would be 
stronger. The questions of the right to labour, the right to State-aid 
and progressive taxation, were of course laid aside; and, after a discus- 
sion,in which Lamartine proved the blind man and Jules Grévy (after- 
wards President of the Third Republic) the seer, it was decided to put 
the election of the head of the State to the vote of the nation rather 
than the Assembly. There was a very strong tendency throughout 
the country in favour of universal suffrage. The deputies did not see 
the danger of this tendency ; they held it to be fleeting, and many 
believed that in yielding to it they were merely gratifying a harmless 
caprice on the part of the public. 

The dictator-candidate was there, however. Louis Napoleon Bona- 
parte had been elected once before in four departments, and had 
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resigned in order to offer himself a second time in five other depart- 
ments, which were obliged to replace such of their representatives as 
were dead or had resigned. This time he received the large number of 
300,000 votes; and his position asa candidate for the Presidency was 
henceforth a recognised thing. But while the electors who voted for 
him had never seen him, and for the most part knew nothing of his 
life up to that time, he was known to the deputies who had sat with 
him in the Chamber. On the whole they had the poorest opinion of 
him. They found him colourless, nervous, and awkward ; his maiden 
speech had caused them to smile ; he had seemed vague in his language, 
slow in his thought, vacillating in his actions. But under this decep- 
tive exterior he concealed about him a very definite idea of the end 
he wished to attain. Under that phlegmatic manner his mind was 
continually at work ; his gentleness disguised an obstinacy the more 
remarkable seeing that he only brought it to bear on certain fixed 
points, certain notions, certain projects. Ambition of this precise type 
had never been seen before, and it is not surprising that those who 
knew him at that period should have failed in clairvoyance. More- 
over Louis Napoleon stood alone, the few friends who formed his escort 
were faithful and devoted, but their social position was obscure, and 
they had no influence. He had never been able to rally round him 
either Lamartine or Thiers, or Molé, or any politician who could have 
given him effectual help. Hence his success with the electors was 
attributed to the power of his name; and as his name was a symbol 
of order the Monarchists of the Chamber were not altogether displeased 
to see the suffrages tending in his favour. Besides, many of these 
fondly believed that Cavaignac would win a victory over his rival, and 
as at the same time his marked Republicanism gave them some 
uneasiness, they were glad to think that he would not obtain a too 
overwhelming majority, or a too formal sanction from the nation. As 
it happened, fifteen days before the date fixed for the election the 
Assembly had an opportunity of displaying its sympathy with the 
General. As the Left were criticising his conduct during the insur- 
rection of June, Cavaignac mounted the tribune and in noble and 
restrained language justified himself against the calumnies brought 
against him. He was received with acclamations, and 903 votes 
against 34 proved the confidence that the Chamber had in him. Now, 
fifteen days later, on the 10th of December, 1848, Louis Napoleon was 
elected to the Presidency of the French Republic by 5,434,216 voices 
out of 7,327,345, while Cavaignac only received 1,448,107. As for 
Lamartine, whose popularity had been as fleeting as it was brilliant, 
he got less than 18,000. 

France had given herself a master, and she did it with her eyes 
open and of her own free will. 

PreRRE DE CovuBERTIN. 


(To be continued.) 








THE TRANSVAAL CRISIS: A VOICE FROM 
THE RAND. 


Tue Petition of the 21,000 Uitlanders of British descent and nation- 
ality, who have prayed Her Majesty’s Ministers to intervene on their 
behalf with the Authorities of the South African Republic, must, ere 
this, have come to an end of its 6,000 miles of journeying by land 
and by sea, and be riding now securely at anchor in some solemn 
chamber above Downing Street. "What is to be its fate at the hands 
of the Suzerain Power? So far, we have had no inkling of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s intentions. It is possible that in London to-day you 
are wiser. In that case it is plain, at least, that no whisper of the 
truth has reached the ear of any London correspondent of the South 
African press, or, if it did, “he told it not, or something sealed the 
lips of that” telegraphist; which melancholy paraphrase may the 
shade of Tennyson forgive! 

While then we are waiting here—in suspense enough, goodness 
knows, yet not as men without hope—for Mr. Chamberlain’s decision, 
I am permitted, and indeed somewhat hurriedly enjoined as one of 
the 21,000, to say something in the Forrnicutiy Review upon the 
crisis. And in doing so it seems to me that—even if time allowed of 
anything else—I can scarcely handle my subject too briefly and too 
simply. It would be an easy matter to bombard my readers with an 
excess of detail and a superfluity of local colour. But the effect 
would be to darken counsel: they would not be able to see the wood 
for the trees. On the other hand, it is possible to disengage the 
essentials of the situation from subsidiary features. There are certain 
broad questions to which the man in the street at home—be the street 
Piccadilly or Mile End—must want a plain answer from his brothers 
of Commissioner Street, Johannesburg, or Dornfontein. The strength 
and value of our petition, the nature of our grievances, the basis of 
our plea that England shall intervene for her own sake and ours, and 
the necessity for that appeal, the form of intervention which we ask 
and its probable effect: these are the Alpha and Omega of all the 
inquiries that Mr. Jones, of Threadneedle Street, say, might want to 
put to his cousin, Mr. Smith, of Parktown, could he be wafted in an 
instant, like Ariel, from London to Johannesburg, and set down, 
brimful of political curiosity, to cross-examine his relative outside 
the Corner House “ between the chains.” 

As regards the authentic character of the petition, that, indeed, 
need scarcely be insisted on. The names of Sir Alfred Milner, the 
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High Commissioner, and of Mr. Conyngham Greene, the British 
Agent at Pretoria, are a sufficient guarantee that everything was 
above suspicion and above reproach. Sir Alfred Milner is, of course, 
a cautious man at any time, and in this case he was at especial pains 
to assure himself that all things were in order. Nothing could 
exceed the care with which the Imperial authorities safe-guarded 
themselves against even the smallest semblance of irregularity in 
every circumstance of the petition. It was not Mr. Conyngham 
Greene, but Mr. Edmond Fraser, the acting Agent, who refused to 
receive the petition of the 21,000 in an earlier form, and in doing so 
Mr. Fraser was giving but another instance of the remarkable 
qualities of tact and vigilance which, with all respect to Mr. Conyng- 
ham Greene, his honoured chief, have made many of us wish that 
he might have continued in his post, while they have even com- 
mended him to the goodwill and respect of the Transvaal executive. 
Even here there was no question about the authenticity of the signa- 
tures. A trifling error in judgment on the part of the British Vice- 
Council was the cause of Mr. Fraser’s rejection of the first peti- 
tion; so meticulously careful were the Imperial authorities that they 
should forward nothing to Her Majesty’s Ministers which was 
open even to the faintest criticism. Nor were those responsible for 
collecting the signatures less scrupulous. Not only was there no 
shadow of pressure laid upon any of the signatories, but there was no 
attempt made either in the press or by word of mouth to influence 
the decision of a single Uitlander. The capitalists held apart; the 
petitioners were spontaneous. It was a petition of the people of Johan- 
nesburg. The so-called counter-petition of 9,000 soi-disant admirers 
of the status quo, on the other hand, is open to a very different inter- 
pretation. People at home may wonder how 9,000 Uitlanders were 
found to protest against what the vast majority desired. But you 
must remember on what a very large scale the Transvaal Govern- 
ment, and the various monopolists of its creation, employs and controls 
a certain sort of Uitlander. All the Government offices, the Post 
Office, the Civil Service—such as it is—and the Netherlands Railway 
Company, are “run ” by Uitlanders, for the most part of Hollander 
birth and education, though there isa handful of men among them 
of other nationalities. Out of such a population, all practically de- 
pendent for their bread upon the Transvaal Government—employed 
under a system of monopolies which must certainly vanish hy a 
reduction of the present régime—it is not difficult to raise 9,000 
signatories. Add to these employés of the Goverment and its 
friends, the Concessionaires—the large and increasing population of 
Polish Jews who live by selling “Cape smoke,” that most poisonous 
of all forms of alcohol, to the natives, and the restriction of whose 
bad business is one of the great aims of every decent Uitlander—and 
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the wonder is rather that the petition was not signed by more than 
9,000. 

Mr. Karri Davis could relate a remarkable instance of the manner 
in which the Transvaal Government arranges its popular effects, 
When Mr. Davis and Mr. Sampson were suffered to go forth from 
Pretoria jail by Mr. Kruger, it was announced in the papers, South 
African and English, that a torchlight procession of grateful 
Uitlanders—like the “ chorus of happy peasants” of comic opera— 
had called on Mr. Kruger and thanked him for his clemency; and 
the idea was conveyed that Mr. Kruger had thus been thanked by 
a large and representative majority of British subjects from the 
Transvaal. Mr. Davis and Mr. Sampson chanced to see the pro- 
cession on its way to the President’s house as they sat on the balcony 
of the Grand Hotel. The procession consisted of the Government 
band, two or three torches carried by Transvaal policemen, a sprink- 
ling of Hollander clerks and railway porters, and a considerable and 
delighted following of Kaffirs. There were no Britons present at 
all, yet we heard a good deal at the time of this auspicious omen of a 
reconciled Witwatersrand. The reader is free to draw his own 
inferences as to the worth of the counter-petition. 

The sincerity of the demand for intervention now, as I trust, 
established, I suppose I ought next to recapitulate the wearisome 
story of our grievances. They are old and stale—crambe ter 
repetita—but the tale of them must be at least briefly told. We 
bear the taxation of the South African Republic almost entirely, but 
we have no say in levying taxes, and none in the spending of our 
money. We are the objects of no class expenditure. Everything 
which is taken from us goes to the Burgher, or worse: to fulfil the 
mysterious purposes of the executive. That alone, I imagine, con- 
stitutes as bad a state of things as any which has obtained since 
Pharaoh held the Israelites in bondage. But then we have no sort 
of political right. We may not vote for the First Raad. It takes us 
fourteen years, with luck, to fulfil the qualifications necessary to 
become citizens of this Republic, during which interval—a circum- 
stance unheard of in any civilised country—we must relinquish at 
once our rights as British subjects, and our loyalty to our home 
Government, and take a vow of allegiance to a power whose most 
prominent men are commonly breathing hostility to their Suzerain 
Power and our Sovereign. Even at the end of fourteen years, 
during which time we have had all the obligations and none of the 
rights of citizenship, our election as citizens is not complete. We 
must then obtain the approval of the majority of the burghers in 
our individual district ; and if that shall chance to be denied us, our 
fourteen years of servitude must go for nothing. Remember, too, 
that this is a country where the decision of the High Court is 
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confessedly subordinate to any chance vote snatched at the President’s 
suggestion in the Transvaal Parliament. Supposing him to be 
confronted with an inconvenient number of fully-qualified candi- 
dates for citizenship, there is nothing to prevent President Kruger 
coming down to the Raad and informing them that, in his view, it 
is necessary for the good of the Republic that the law under which 
we have qualified should, after all, be cancelled or suspended. So 
much for our chances of the franchise. But we have no say, for 
that matter, in the municipal government of our own town, 
Johannesburg ; we pay a great deal for it, but we get odd value 
for our money. The police are ignorant and inefficient ; cases occur, 
at no infrequent intervals, in which they are convicted of blackmail ; 
and the murder of the man Edgar must have shown the world at 
large the curious amount of individual discretion vouchsafed to 
them. Our water-supply is merely poisonous: a “ death-trap ” 
visitors of a scientific turn have called Johannesburg. Whether 
we like it or not, we must be poisoned or drink aérated or mineral 
waters; and the President has lately put a tax of 3d. a bottle on all 
mineral waters, except the particular one which is in the hands of 
one of his concessionaires. And this leads me naturally to the 
question of the concessionaires. The number of the monopolies 
is, indeed, larger than I have room to follow here. But consider the 
dynamite monopoly. I should be sorry, indeed, if we were thought 
to base, and sorrier still if we did base, our appeal to the Suzerain 
Power upon any mere question of the well-being of the gold industry ; 
and it is to the great credit of certain representatives of industrial 
capital that they have refused to accept any compromise favourable 
to their class which does not provide concessions calculated mainly 
to benefit the working-man. But the dynamite concession concerns 
us all, and the price at which the dynamite monopolists are permitted 
to sell to us this article of prime importance inevitably injures every 
class in the community. In particular it hits the smaller mine- 
owners and the poorer men, since they are unable to hold on to their 
possessions, and these must therefore fall to those great houses which 
can afford to tide over bad times, and make their own terms with the 
Government. Assuredly, if anyone desires to see Johannesburg 
transformed into a second Kimberley, let him require of Providence 
the continuance of the status quo. 

Then there is the grievance of our education. English children 
can only get their schooling in the public schools if their parents are 
content they should learn Dutch, a state of matters peculiarly 
preposterous when you recollect that English is the habitual tongue 
throughout South Africa, and that the Taal spoken by the Boers is 
not Dutch, as Dutch is spoken in Holland, but a hybrid compound of 
Hollander and English, and for that matter of Kaffir and Malay. 
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Next one must mention the native trouble, which, as I have indicated 
above, both is and ought to be reckoned a serious matter in the eyes 
of every Uitlander. Every appeal has been made to the President and 
the Raad to enforce a decent measure of prohibition among the 
natives. The Polish Jews get the discredit for doing the most of 
this sort of traffic. No doubt somebody’s palm is greased; no doubt 
the failure to cope with the trouble is due to the weakness or corrup- 
tion of very minor officials, and not to any intentional disregard on 
the part of those in high places; but the fact remains, and it is a 
permanent feature of the Dutchman’s attitude towards the native 
races, that an influence which tends to keep the Kaffir under- 
neath the white man does not seem in his eyes an unmixed evil. 
And whatever the motives, no serious steps have been taken by the 
Government to shift this evil. Then we may not air our grievances 
in the public newspapers ; we may not hold public meetings to consider 
them. The President, if he thinks fit, is duly entitled by a regular 
enactment of the Raad to order any of us out of the country at his 
good pleasure. 

These, then, are some of the grievances of the Uitlanders. There 
are others, but I imagine the list which I have given is sufficient for 
my purpose; and they bring one back to the year 1896, when external 
intervention in the shape of the Raid fell to pieces, and we, for our 
part, as reformers within the State, laid down our arms. The move- 
ment for reform of Johannesburg three years ago was, possibly, the 
burlesque that people call it ; but it was a burlesque which very nearly 
achieved a drastic revolution in the government of the South African 
Republic. It is not my business here to revive the controversies 
which followed on these days. Whatever the unwisdom of Jameson’s 
interference, he paid the full penalty of his error, and paid it, as even 
his adversaries here admit, with a rare dignity and courage. But the 
point is that in 1899 there is neither a Jameson nor a Rhodes in the 
matter. It is not disputed that we had a good case in 1896. I believe 
that if the true history of these events is ever made known, it will be 
found that Rhodes and the ex-Administrator were influenced by 
motives not indeed complimentary to the Uitlanders whose cohesion 
and loyalty they doubted, but creditable, at all events, to the 
patriotism, which could tolerate no suspicion of a possible anti-British 
element, and a new factor in that confederated South Africa which 
was their dream. However that be, it is incontestable, at all events, 
that their intervention spoilt our case; and though even the Raid, as 
Mr. Chamberlain wrote to the High Commissioner, was not the cause 
but the consequence of Mr. Kruger’s oppressive régime, it was plain 
enough that we should have to sit still and suffer much in silence 
before the memory of the illegitimate expedient we had tried could be 
forgiven us. 
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But three years have now elapsed since Mr. Chamberlain’s despatch 
to Sir Hercules Robinson. During that period there has been no 
single instance of any conduct on the Uitlanders’ part of which the 
Transvaal authorities can complain; they have sat still and said 
nothing, while the very quietude and decorum of their behaviour has 
been made a source of continual reproach against them. But, after all, 
there is such a thing as logic. If they were considered muffs for 
resting tranquil during these three years, at least they must not be 
called desperadoes now that they have renewed their agitation in a 
manner the most discreet and unexceptionable. There is no sugges- 
tion even of discourtesy towards the Transvaal authorities. Every 
constitutional step has been taken which was open to the Uitlander 
within the Transvaal. At the eleventh hour, so to say, when our 
petition had been despatched to England, some of us were still doing 
our best to come to terms with persons who assumed to speak on 
behalf of the South African Republic. If the executive has denied 
the right of Mr. Lippert and the others to confer with leading 
Uitlanders on its behalf, that assuredly is not the Uitlanders’ fault. 
They have exhausted every means which even the most patient, and 
the mildest-mannered men, could have thought of adopting. 

All hope of redress being therefore at an end within the Transvaal, 
the Uitlander now seeks another method of redress beyond its 
boundaries. It is a very different sort of intervention from the prece- 
dent of 1896. Mr. Rhodes is “ off.” The right of England, as a 
Suzerain and paramount Power over all South Africa, to intervene in 
the affairs of the two Dutch Republics, cannot seriously be disputed. 
This right has been affirmed by more than one of of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s predecessors at the Colonial Office. Lord Carnarvon’s inter- 
ference in the affairs of the Orange Free State, over the diamond 
fields of Griqualand West, is historic. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach— 
curious, is it not, to think of Sir Michael at the Colonial Office ?—later 
affirmed the principle in the case of this very South African Republic ; 
and Mr. Chamberlain himself has twice taken action only explicable 
on the ground of England’s place as paramount power. It was as 
High Commissioner for all South Africa, and the representative of the 
Suzerain Power that Sir Hercules Robinson hastened to Pretoria after 
the Raid. It was as the adviser of the Suzerain of all South Africa 
that Mr. Chamberlain, in London, informed Sir Hercules Robinson, 
in Pretoria, that the troubles of that day being not the cause but the 
consequence of Mr. Kruger’s system, it was now his duty to obtain 
from Mr. Kruger a promise of reasonable concessions. It was on the 
same ground, and with the same authority, that in May, 1897, Mr. 
Conyngham Greene was sent by Mr. Chamberlain with something 
like an ultimatum in his hand, and instructed to inform the President 


that the Aliens Expulsion Act must forthwith be repealed. If Mr. 
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Kruger and his executive gave way on that occasion, and put forward 
another reason for their concession, the latter pretext no more weakens 
our claim to paramountcy than the farmer of the eastern province of 
Cape Colony is deceived when one of his ostriches buries its face in 
the sand. The right, in short, of the Suzerain Power to interfere is 
good. Our appeal is based upon a sense of that principle, and upon 
the record of what has happened since Mr. Chamberlain addressed 
his despatch on January 15th, 1897, to Sir Hercules. We have seen 
that the High Commissioner of those days was instructed to obtain 
some decent promise of redress: this as the only cure for “ the root” 
of all the troubles. Mr. Kruger, being then in considerable peril 
from the Suzerain Power, was not loth to promise. He managed to 
satisfy the fine old Imperial officer then no longer in his prime, and 
no doubt Sir Hercules, and many another with him, believed that Mr. 
Kruger’s promises would be kept. What followed? I sometimes 
wonder if people at home quite realise the exact amount of the good 
President’s performance. Mr. Kruger promised concessions in 1896. 
In 1899, so far from having relaxed the sternness of his rule by a 
hair’s-breadth, we have to set against the list of burdens of 1896 a 
far heavier list of burdens in 1899. The law which forbids us to hold 
public meetings, or to ventilate our grievances in the press, are both 
newcomers since Mr. Kruger gave his promise in 1896. So is the most 
serious difficulty of all, the expulsion of Mr. Kotze from his place as 
Chief Justice, and the consequent subordination of the High Court of 
Justice administered by trained men to chance decisions of the Volks- 
raad; while Mr. Kruger, greatly daring, has actually brought in 
anew the Aliens Expulsion Act which provoked the ultimatum of 
1897. 

Briefly, the President’s little finger has been made heavier than 
the President’s loins, yet the Uitlander still waits for any remission 
of his grievances. How long is he to wait? is his single ques- 
tion. We have seen that the Colonial Office has it in its hands 
to intervene. In the event of its interference timid people desire 
to know what is likely to happen. It is best, at such a time, not to 
mince one’s meaning: I do not in the least believe in any possibility 
of war. If Mr. Chamberlain takes a strong line we must be pre- 
pared for very much bluff, alike from the Transvaal and from Cape 
Colony. The old warning will be trotted out, that the Cape Dutch 
must inevitably take up arms on behalf of the Transvaal. It is 
high time that this bubble should be pricked. Mr. Hofmeyer blew 
it into shape in 1881. A most admirable, a most artful politician is 
Mr. Hofmeyer! <A terror to certain British officials in their day, 
and most of all, one fears, in his day to Sir Hercules Robinson. In 
1881, Mr. Hofmeyer prevented the English troops being taken 
through Cape Colony. Ilow? By a device artistically simple! 
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He went to the High Commissioner and informed His Excellency 
that the Cape Dutch were ripe for revolution ; that already they were 
arming ; that they were practising at rifle-butts ; that the men of the 
Western Province were already practising that very afternoon. Mr. 
Hofmeyer, as usual, spoke the literal truth. The men of the Western 
Province were practising at rifle ranges as he said; that is to say, 
twelve of them, brought to Cape Town for the purpose by Mr. Hof- 
meyer, were shooting for small money prizes which Mr. Hofmeyer 
had given. If the Imperial authorities should be constrained by 
circumstances to send troops—I will not say to the Transvaal frontier 
from the Cape side, but to garrison Kimberley and occupy Fourteen 
Streams—the former at least a natural and ordinary circumstance in 
the most piping times of peace, we shall have Mr. Hofmeyer and his 
paper, Our Land, in shrill outcry. We shall be told that Mr. Hof- 
meyer entirely approves the step we are taking, but that the Cape 
Dutch are in atumult. If we are wise, we shall thank Mr. Hof- 
meyer for his kindness and continue our arrangements, informing 
the Cape Dutch, per the Governor of Cape Colony, that serious con- 
sequences must overtake a subject of Queen Victoria who takes arms, 
or even threatens to take arms, against the flag. The consequence 
will be bluster possibly, but not more than bluster. 

But all this is but idle talk, since war is not within the range of 
probabilities. It is not indeed without a certain sense of shame that 
one mentions the name in this regard. As Mr. Kruger, being 
informed over the Aliens Expulsion Act, in May of 1897, that the 
British fleet had gone to Delagoa Bay, made haste to abandon his 
position—stiff-necked enough before—and to revoke the Act; so, in 
1899, if only he perceives that the Imperial Government is in earnest, 
Mr. Kruger will once more give way. ‘The days are over when even 
the average Burgher in the Transvaal believes that in the defeat of 
Sir George Colley at Amajuba, the forces of the Transvaal had over- 
whelmed the British Army corps. One or two survivors, there may 
be, of the old Tallharri Boers who cherish that devout belief, but the 
President himself is under no such illusion. He has illusions of his 
own, as Mr. Reitz, his State Secretary, is understood to have hugged 
a separate fallacy to his bosom. Mr. Kruger, for his part, believes 
that two causes—after Providence—will intervene to protect the 
South African Republic from any continued fighting on the part of 
Great Britain. 

He reckons, in the first place, on the allegiance of the English 
Liberals to the Transvaal side. In the second place, he counts on 
your fears lest the Cape Dutch rise against you. The second of these 
he believes to be your illusion, having himself no especial confidence 
in the Cape Dutch. The cabled extracts of the English Liberal 
papers seem to prove that he is himself deceived in the first instance. 
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I believe that Mr. Reitz, on his side, expresses himself in this wise. 
‘“‘ Of course,” he is understood to have said, “‘ of course there could be 
no serious fighting. If the Transvaal lost fifty men in the first 
engagement, the ‘war’ would be over. But England has one much 
more serious deterrent; she has to face the consequence of a war in 
fifty years of perpetual unrest.” Mr. Reitz may know the Burghers 
of his adopted country well, but there are others, by his leave, who 
know them better; and as it was Mr. Reitz who, lecturing to an 
audience of Burghers at Pretoria, expressed the belief that English, 
like Latin, would soon be a dead language, and that the Taal, refined 
by a tincture of Hollanders’ Dutch, was the future language of all 
South Africa, it is possible that the value of his thought is a trifle 
deflected by his prejudices. It is not, if you will believe us who 
know—it is not the England of a strong arm that the Dutch in South 
Africa are prone to dislike. They dislike where they despise, and 
they are a people who have an almost abnormal reverence for strength. 
The new African party, which dreams of a great South African 
Xepublic stretching from the Zambesi to Table Bay, and grounded 
“on an Afrikander basis,’ only dates from Mr. Gladstone’s conces- 
sion after Amajuba. Before that melancholy disaster, the Dutch in 
Cape Colony and elsewhere showed wonderfully little of the new 
racial feeling. The young Dutchman wanted an English wife, the 
Dutch girl an English husband. When Amajuba came and the 
English flag was in the dust, and, strangest of all, the English 
Ministry were cheerfully accepting the situation, then the new 
Africanderism was born alive, and the contempt for England and the 
English arm set in. 

And here, then, lies the momentous interest of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
decision, that concerns not the Transvaal only, but all South Africa. 
The Transvaal, with its wealth in gold and other metals, its richness 
in soil and climate besides, must of necessity be a determining factor 
in any confederated South Africa of the future. If the Uitlanders 
are left to their fate, it is hardly likely that they will henceforth 
regard Great Britain with any particular sentiment of loyalty and 
gratitude. They are much more likely to turn to their old friend 
Pharaoh, and make such terms with him as would secure them a 
remission of their grievances at the price of their loyalty to Great 
Britain. Some such a compromise undoubtedly has been in the air, 
and would be gratefully received by the President, and by those 
foreign residents in the Transvaal—owning, the French alone, some 
£60,000,000 of capital—whose newspapers at home have been lately 
reminding Great Britain that a Suzerain Power has duties as well 
as privileges, and must be prepared to forego the last if she 
declines to exercise the first. Emphatically this is the moment for 
temperate but firm assertion. It only needs—so we, the 21,000 
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signatories to the Uitlander Petition, assert—it only needs a firm 
tone with the President for the grievances of which we complain 
to be redressed. The details of their remission may be discussed 
later; it is enough to say now, in general terms, that we ask that 
Englishmen be given those privileges in the Transvaal and Dutch 
Colony which Burghers from the Transvaal enjoy in the Cape, 
an English colony, and that equality: those privileges which the 
Imperial Government, in granting the concession, can never have 
dreamt would ever be disputed. ‘There need not be—for it is far 
from desirable that there should be—the slightest change in the form 
of government. The Transvaal is a republic, and a republic let the 
Transvaal remain ; but let it be an equitable republic on right lines. 
There need be no fighting to secure this; there only needs, on the part 
of the Suzerain Power, a little gentle assertion of her interest in her 
“last and largest Empire.” If she will make that, she will have her 
reward, not in the reformation of the Transvaal only, but in an 
increased prestige throughout South Africa. If she withholds it, she 
must make up her mind to lose her paramountcy in the Transvaal of 
to-day and in the Confederated South Africa of to-morrow. And 
“now is the accepted time.” 
UITLANDER, 
JOHANNESBURG, May Ist, 1899. 








THE JUDGMENT OF BORSO:? 
A LITTLE NOVEL OF FERRARA. 


CHAPTER V. 
FORTUNE WITH THE DOUBLE BLADE. 
‘¢ Similemente agli splendor mondani 

Ordino general ministra e duca, 

Che permutasse a tempo li ben vani, 

Di gente in gente, e d’uno in altro sangue.’’—Jn/. vii. 77. 
ANGIOLETTO had cause to believe in that star of his, for it never wavered in 
the course it held. Borso’s Court found him much to its taste. The 
men, however tall, of looks however terrible, bent their height and unbent 
their scowls to him ; he was the pet of all the women; the very Fool, satur- 
nine as he was (with a bite in every jest) had no gibe to put him to the 
blush withal. He made money, or money’s worth, as fast as friends. A 
gold chain with a peregrine in enamel and jewels came to him by the hands 
of the Chamberlain ; nothing was said, but he knew it was from the Duke. 
Countess Lionella could not reward him enough—now a jewel, now a 
gold cup, at one time a purse, at another a crystal phial filled with Jordan 
water. And so it went, the star waxing ever. He could have maintained 
the discreet house by Porta Angeli out of his earnings, and he did; but 
you have to pay for your luck somehow, and it very soon happened that 
he could not maintain himself in it. He was only too popular. The Count 
Guarino Guarini wanted him at the Palazzo Guarini; Countess Lionella 
must have him at the Schifanoia; the august couple wrangled publicly over 
his little body. ‘ What, madam,” cried the Count, “ is it not enough that 
you absent yourself from my house ? Must you keep my friends out of 
it also ?”’ 

“He was accredited to me, my lord,” said the lady, “to me, therefore, 
he shall come.” 

‘*Good madam,” returned Guarini, “‘ I admire your taste as a man, but 
deplore it as a husband. I think the little poet will do better with me.” 

“ Stuff!’ cried the Countess, “I might be his mother.” 

Said the Count: ‘* Madam, I need not deny it; yet it is very evident that 
you are not his mother."” He spoke with some heat. Lionella was mightily 
amused. 

** Jealousy, my lord?”’ She arched her fine brows. 

‘‘T don’t know the word, madam,” he answered her, touched on a 
raw point. Jealousy appeared to him as the most vulgar of the vices. 

“ Prove that to me! ” the Countess pursued him. Guarini made her a bow. 

“ Perfectly, Contessa,” said he. ‘* You shall have your poet, and he 
shall be my friend.” Wherein the Count showed that to be a gentleman it 
may sometimes be necessary to appear a fool. 

The matter was thus settled, and Angioletto ravished from his nest. 

His last night at home—a casa, as he loved to call it—need not be dwelt 
upon. Bitter-sweet it was, yet his courage made it more sweet than 


(1) Copyright, 1899, by Maurice Hewlett, in the United States of America. 
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bitter. Bellaroba was tearful, clung to him, kissed and murmured inco- 
herently because of sobbing. He loved her more than ever for that, but 
as became a prudent husband, thought to say a word in season. 

‘My dear,”’ he said in her ear, as he held her close, ‘‘ you are very 
young to be a wife, and too young to be properly left alone with such com- 
panions as your Olimpia, whom I distrust, and Monna Matura, whom I 
abhor. But what canI do? I must make our fortunes, and pray to God 
that your beauty do not mar them. Follow my advice, my injunctions 
even, and it will not, Keep much at home, go not abroad unattended or 
uncovered, Your hooded head makes you surpassingly beautiful; you 
need not fear to be a figure of fun. At the same time it shields most of 
your sacred person from profane eyes. The great shield of all, however, 
is to have business before you when you are from house. Go briskly 
about this—whether it be market, Mass, or mischief—and no one will 
look at you twice. At home it should be the same. There may be visitors ; 
if Monna Olimpia can contrive it, there will be a good many. You may 
judge of their quality by her anxiety to receive them. Be guarded then, 
my dear, and go by contraries. They will not find the pattern of the 
carpet so interesting as you should do. Give them prose for their poetry, 
vinegar for their sweet wine, bitter herbs when they look to you for 
cane of sugar. Keep your honeycom) for him who is trying to earn it. 
Think where I am going, my Bellaroba! To what temptations, blessed Lord! 
to what askings, what suggestion of wanton dealing! Remember that in 
all this I shall have your honour to keep, as you have mine. Say a great 
many prayers, my little heart, for the welfare of my soul and of yours ; 
lock your door at night ; let Monna Matura go with you to Mass and con- 
fession ; and-—-and—oh ! my wife, my little wife, but I love not the leaving 
of you!”’ And so these poor children cried on each other’s breasts, and so 
fell to the unspoken tongue of Love’s elect. Next morning he went early, 
leaving her kissed in bed. 

He saw her once again, spent a most blissful two hours in her company, 
before the Countess Lionella took it into her head to shelter from the summer 
heats in a villa she had above Monselice. Thither Angioletto was forced to 
go in her train. He found it intolerable, went with a heart oflead ; for so 
cheerful a soul he was what he looked, parched and wan. This lasted a 
week. Then came a paper, scrawled with brown ink marks, which, after 
much study, he took to imply:— 

‘* My love Angileto, I love you more every day. I cry a good deal for 
lack of you. I kiss you two hundred times, and will be good and happy, 
your dutiful—Bextaroza.”’ 

This revived him amazingly: he went singing about the gardens which 
hung upon the side of the grey hill, and composed a pastoral comedy to be 
acted by the Countess’s ladies in the Temple grove. 

Lionella very openly and without afterthought made love to him. He 
was a charming little lad, it is true ; but quite apart from that, he was the 
only male creature above servant rank in the household. I describe him so 
because I cannot bring myself to call him a man; but he was quite man 
enough for the lady’s intent. It is a surprising instance of the tact there 
was innate in the youth that he checked every undue liberty on the part 
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of his mistress without endangering her self-respect or his own high favour. 
Perhaps he allowed matters to go alittle too far. His were times of artless Art 
and of franchise—immoral yet mainly innocent. Children call each other pet 
names, hold hands, kiss, and no one is hurt. So it was in Ferrara when 
Borso ruled it. Preateriere Borsii tempora/ True enough. There were 
those who saw that tuneful time in the shaping ; we, alas ! look down on the 
splintered shards. But we know that if Assyrian balm was ever for the 
world’s chaffer it was in the days of Borso, the good Duke. 

Angioletto loved his Bellaroba with all his heart: no debonair Lionella 
could decoy him to be untrue. But he was debonair himself, of high 
courage and mettlesome ; and he may have gone alittle too far. He was now 
become her confidant, secretary, bosom-friend. Whence came the shock 
of crisis. 

One morning Lionella called for him in a hurry. He found her, an amused 
frown on her broad brows, pacing the terrace walk, holding an open letter in 
her hand. The moment he came in sight the Countess ran towards him, 
drew his arm in hers, and began to speak very fast. ‘‘My dear boy,” she 
said, “‘I amin a fix. You shall advise me how to act, the more willingly I 
hope, as you are, in a sense, contriver of all the mischief. You know the 
Count my husband well enough to agree with me that he is a man of 
gallantry. He has proved it, for it is plain that he would never have left 
me (to my great content) to go my own gait unless it had been worth his 
while. Ido him perfect justice, I believe. He has never thwarted me, nor 
frowned, nor raised an eyebrow at any act or motion of mine. Never but 
once, and that was when I proposed to take you into my service. Don’t 
blush, Angioletto, it is quite true. He then raised, not his eyebrows—at 
least I think not—but some little objections. I said that I was old enough 
to be your mother—no, no, that also is true, my dear! He answered, ‘ No 
doubt ; but it is very evident that you are not bis mother.’ That again may 
be true, I suppose ? However, the affair ended in great good-humour on both 
sides, and here you are, as you see! But now the Count sends me this 
letter, in which he says—let me see—ah! ‘Your ladyship will 
remember my not ungenerous conduct in the matter of the little poet, 
Angioletto, on whose account you had certain benevolent dispositions to 
gratify ’—neatly turned, is it not? ‘I have now to propose to you, turn 
for turn, a like favour to myself, which is that you shall take into your 
service a young gentlewoman of Venice, who is but newly come to Ferrara’ 
—- What is the matter, Angioletto? You put me out. Where wasI? Oh 
yes—‘ She is very gently bred, very modest, very diligent, very pious, 
moderately handsome.’—My dear boy, if you want to sit down, by all means 
say so. We will sit together here.—‘ The name she goes by with those who 
know her is Bellaroba.’—Bellaroba indeed ! Well—‘I am very sure that 
you will have no reason to regret my excellent choice on your behalf ; and it 
is the more timely because I learn from Fazio that one of your women has 
fallen sick of the small-pox’—and so on. The Count is occasionally 
sublime. I like particularly the list of the young lady's qualifications and 
the reference to his own kindness to myself. Now, what amI to say? I 
see you are puzzled. Well, I will give you time.” 

What Angioletto himself was to say is more to the purpose. I think it 
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much to his credit that his first ascertainable emotion after the buffet of 
assault was one of wildest exultation at the prospect. It shows that he had 
never for a moment distrusted the meek little partner of his fortunes. 
Whisps of such doubt did afterwards float across his pretty morning picture, 
but he put them away at once. Next came worldly wisdom. True Tuscan 
that he was, his instinct was to decline perilous rapture if waiting might 
bring it on easy terms. Fora long time he weighed instant joy against 
policy. Finally, as he was more Italian than Tuscan, and more boy than 
either, he decided to jump the danger. The vision of Bellaroba shy in the 
rose-garden, of himself crowning her soft hair, bending over her, kissing her 
upturned face ; of the Countess behind one thicket looking for him, and the 
Count behind another looking for Bellaroba—it was too much to resist ! 

‘* Madama,” he said, ‘it is hardly for me to advise in such delicate 
matters. Ishould not, by right, dare say what I am about to say upon your 
invitation. Yet if I were his nobility Count Guarino Guarini, not the least 
of my pleasant moments would be that in which I could say, ‘Ihave a noble 
lady to wife, for she honours me as I have honoured her.’ ”’ 

That was a very dextrous remark, vastly pleasing to the Countess. She 
kissed the speaker then and there, wrote her letter hot-head, talked about it 
all that day, and worked herself into such a fever of curiosity that she cut 
short her villeggiatura by six weeks, so as the sooner to see the girl who 
could inspire her with such admirable ideas of her own magnanimity. She 
even grew quite enthusiastic upon her husband’s account, almost sentimental 
about him, This much the wily Angioletto (who did not study character 
for nothing) had allowed for in his calculations. 

It is by no means certain that the Countess was as wise as her guide. 
The facts which induced the letter were these. Guarini had chanced upon 
an early Mass at San Cristoforo and Bellaroba kneeling at her prayers. 
She, all unconscious of any presence but her own and her Saviour’s, was 
looking up to the Mother who had made Him hers, dim-eyed, and smiling 
rather tenderly. Her lips framed petitions for the coming home of Angioletto. 
She had hooded her head as he commanded, and it became her as he had 
foreseen. With her added cares of wifely duty this gave a sober look to her 
untameable childish bloom ; she was almost a business-like beauty now. 
To Guarino the pathetic appealed more nearly ; to him she seemed a pretty 
nun, a wood-bird caged. He never took his eyes off her—she caught him 
unawares and ravished him. A little saint in bud, he swore ; 2 wholesome, 
domestic little household goddess, meek and very pure, who would carry 
home her beauties unaware and oil the touzled heads of half a-dozen 
brothers and sisters. Homeliness is neither Italian word nor virtue ; but 
just as it describes Bellaroba, so an inkling of its charm thrilled the young 
lord who saw her. Could one cage such a gossamer thing? Fate had 
done it, why not he? At least he could not lose sight of her. He tracked 
her to the house under the wall, saw the door scrupulously shut upon 
her, wandered up and down the street for half-an-hour, returned a laggard 
to his palace—and yet had her full in vision. She possessed him until 
Mass-time following: the same things happened. Guarino was bit hard ; 
he took certain steps and got information which tallied with his better 
in:tinets. It guided also his subsequent efforts, for obviously the more direct 
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remedies would not meet his case. Therefore, he wrote to the Countess, as 
you have seen. Her reply delighted him, and the rest was very easy. 
Borso signed the order of appointment, boggling only at her name. “ Buora- 
roba I know,” said he. ‘‘ What am I to think of Bellaroba, Guarino ?” 

‘¢ Your Grace shall be pleased to think that his daughter has chosen her 
for her own person,”’ said the Count. 

‘‘ Hum,” said Borso, and signed the parchment. 

Then came another scrawl for “my love Angilotto,” in which the 
miraculous news was told. ‘‘Olimpia took it very ill,’ she wrote, “ but 
the Signor Capitano talked her happier—at least, he stayed a long time. 
I hope you will think it all for the best. Iam very good and kiss you 
many times, your Belarobba.” 

Olimpia had indeed been very cross, as Captain Mosca wouid have testi- 
fied. She had not, at any rate, talked him any happier: that he would 
have upheld with an oath. The experienced man knew the whip of sleet 
on his bare skin; but this was worse than any winter campaign ; it left 
him dumb and without the little ease which shivering gives you. It had 
not been a question so much of talking as of keeping his feet. Olimpia, 
when the news came, had raged like a shrieking wind about the narrow 
house. ‘‘ My dearest life! Soul of my soul!” was all the Captain had to 
fend the blast. It was no time for endearments—Olimpia raved herself 
still. Tears, floods of them, followed, whereat the Captain melted also and 
wept. He did foolishly. Demoniac gusts of laughing caught and flung 
him to the rafters, chill rages froze him where he fell. He lost his little 
store of wit, sagged like a broken sunflower, and was finally pelted from 
the door by a storm of Venetian curses, in which all his ancestors, himself, 
and any descendants he might dare to have, were heavily involved. Bella- 
roba, trembling in her bed, heard him go with a sinking heart. ‘‘ Olimpia 
will come and murder me now,” she said to herself. 

But Olimpia slept long where she fell, and next morning decided to 
garner her rage. 

CHAPTER VI. 
ENDS AND MEANS. 


** Amor che a null’ amato amar perdona.”’ 


Bexxiaroza, who pleased the Countess, for the same reasons, no doubt, did 
not please the Count. It is possible to be too demure, and very little good 
to have domestic charm if you shut the door upon the amateur. Lionella 
had never had so much of her lord’s society as during the month that 
followed her return to Ferrara. She did not complain of this; on the 
contrary, the more the maid held off and the man pursued, the more 
Lionella was entertained. Angioletto, invited to share her sport, proved 
dull. She confessed to more than one of her women (including Bellaroba) 
that if she had not been very much in love with the poet she would have 
thought him a fool. You see that she made no secret of her weakness. 
The fact is, she did not consider it a weakness; whereby you have this 
remarkable position of affairs at the Schifanoia, that Bellaroba was invited 
to be a student of her husband’s amours and he of hers. Considering the 
state of their secret hearts this might have led to matter of tragic concern ; 
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if they had loved less it would have done so. As it was, they were quite 
indifferent. Their hours were a series of breathless escapades—romance at 
fever heat. Stolen meetings before dawn among the dewy rose-bushes, 
chance touchings, chance kisses, embraces half tasted and looks often 
crossed—of such were their days at the Schifanoia. Meantime a coiled ladder 
watched out the sun from a myrtle thicket, of which and its works came 
their happy nights. Then, as she lay in his arms, the maid of honour 
vanished in the child who was so lovely because she so loved ; she could 
prattle, in the soft Venetian brogue, of boundless faith in her little lord, of 
her simple admiration of him and all he did, of her wonderjand delight to 
be loved. She could tell him of what she could do, and of how much she 
could never do to please him and pay him honour, And Angioletto would 
nod gravely at each point that she made, and kiss her now and then very 
softly to show her that he was perfectly satisfied. So soon as the first 
swallow twittered in the eaves, or the first pale line of light trembled at the 
casement, he had to fly. But he waited in the rosery till she came tiptoe 
out; and then the day’s alarms and the day’s delight began. Eh! It was 
a royal month, a honeymoon indeed ! 

But it could not last—barely saw its round of eight-and-twenty days. 
Lionella was a lady born, as it were, in the purple. Command sat lightly 
on her; she had never been disobeyed. She now grew querulous, exacting, 
suspicious, moody, sometimes petulant, sometimes beseeching. It gave 
Angioletto the deuce’s own time now and then; but he might yet have 
weathered the rocks—for his tact was only equalled by his good temper—if 
the Countess had not precipitated matters. There came a day, and an hour 
of a day, when she spoke to him. She had spoken before} her ambitions 
had always been verbal—but now they were literal, all thejt’s were crossed. 
That was a moment for Angioletto to take with quick breath. 

He took it so. Instead of hinting at his duty, or hers, he blundered out 
the fact that he did not love her. ‘“ Dog,” cried the Countess, ‘‘ do you 
dare to tell me that ?”’ 

‘‘ Madama, I do indeed,’’ he answered sadly, for he saw his house about 
his ears. Lionella checked herself; she bit her lip, put her hands ostenta- 
tiously behind her back. 

“You had better leave the house, Master Angioletto,”’ said she drily, 
“before I go further and see to it.”” He bowed himself out. Then he sought 
his poor Bellaroba, found her in the garden, drew her aside without trouble 
of a pretext, and told her the whole story. 

‘* My lovely dear,” he said, “I am a broken man. There has been a 
terrible scene with Madama, in which she got so much the_worst of it that 
I was very triumphantly ruined. You behold me decked with the ashes of 
my scorched prosperity. What is to be done with you? For I must go.” 

‘Oh, Angioletto,” cried Bellaroba, trembling and catching at his breast, 
“won't you—can’t you—ruin me too? Then we shall be happy again.” 

He pressed her to his heart. ‘ Dearest dear,” he said, half laughing, 
half sobbing, ‘‘ you are quite ruined enough. Stay as youare. I will see 
you every night. What! By the Mass, are you not my wife?” 

“Of course I am, Angioletto. But nobody thinks so—not even any 
priest.” 
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“Eh!” he cried, ‘‘but that is all the better. Only you and I and 
Madonna the Virgin of the Greeks, know it. She never blabs secrets, and 
you dare not, and I can’t. So you see it is well arranged.”’ 

She loved him most of all in this gay humour, and provoked him to new 
flights. 

‘* But, you wild boy, how can you see me when you are ruined ?”’ she 
asked, all her roses in flower at the fun of the thing. ‘ How can you be in 
the Schifanoia if you are thrust out of it?” 

Angioletto, with a mysterious air, kissed her for answer. ‘‘ Leave that 
to me, my dear,” he said. ‘‘ Never have another of the maids to sleep with 
you, and lock your chamber door. Now I must go, because I am kicked 
out. Good-bye, my bride. I shall see you long before another dawn.” 

She let him go at last, and turned to her duties with less sighing than 
you would have supposed, and no tears at all. Her belief in the wisdom, 
audacity and decision of her Angioletto was absolute. She had never 
known him to fail. Yet if she chanced to think of the towering Count 
Guarini plying her with flowers and sweetmeats, she shivered to remember 
her citadel naked of all defences. This made her feel homesick for her 
lover’s arms. Like a sensible girl, therefore, she thought of the Count as 
little as possible ; still less of another sinister apparition, that of the obse- 
quious Captain Mosca, craning his lean neck round the corners of her vision, 
grinning from ear to ear, 

Free of the Schifanoia (whose dust he was yet careful to keep upon his 
shoes for the sake of her it harboured), Angioletto walked briskly down the 
street, shaping his course for the Borgo. He had been rounding a plan 
even while he was announcing to Bellaroba that he had it cut and 
dried ; and now he was to execute it. True, it was a little extravagant, 
depended too much, perhaps, upon other people’s estimations of him tallying 
with his own ; but you will have found out by this time that the youth was 
a realist. Ideas stood for things with him; and, as he said, if he could not 
make them stand so to his auditory he was no poet. This was a heresy he 
could not allow even supposititiously. The idea was excellent; the thing, 
therefore, no less. Therefore he concluded that he should not fail of 
his plan. 

Beyond the Porta Angeli, in Borso’s day, was to be found a huddle of 
tenements—fungus-growth upon the city wall—single-storeyed, single- 
roomed affairs, mostly the lodging of artificers in the lesser crafts. Among 
them all there was but one of two floors, a substantial red-brick little house 
with a most grandiloquent chimney-stack. And very rightly it was so, for 
it belonged to the Court chimney-sweep. 

On this eventful noon Sor Beppo, the sweep, was sitting on his doorstep 
in the sun, eating an onion, one of many which reposed in a vinegar bath on 
his knees. He was quite black, save where a three-days’ beard lent a gleam 
of snow to chaps and chin; being toothless, he was an indifferent per- 
former upon the onion. But his hearing was as keen as his eyesight. He 
caught Angioletto’s vivacious heeltaps upon the flags, and peered from burly 
brows at the smart little gentleman, cloaked, feathered, and gaudy, who 
looked as suitable to his dusty surroundings as a red poppy to a rubbish heap. 

Angioletto, stopping before him, took off his scarlet cap with a flourish. 
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‘‘ Well, young stabbing blade,” said Beppo, ‘‘ and who may you be ?” 

‘‘ Sir,” replied the youth, “I ama poet.” Beppo rubbed his shooting 
chin with a noise like the scraping of nutmegs. 

“ Well,” said he, “I'll not deny that it’s a trade, and a lawful trade ; but 
for my part I sweep noblemen’s chimneys and am proud of it. Shake hands, 
poet.” 

They shook hands, with great cordiality on the poet’s part. 

‘‘ Sit down, poet,” said Beppo. 

Angioletto sat on the doorstep beside him without a word. 

‘* Will you have an onion, my friend ?”’ the old fellow went on to ask. 

‘Thank you, Sor Beppo, but I have already dined. Let me rather talk 
to you while you finish your meal.”’ 

“It is not so much a meal as a relish,”’ said the sweep. ‘ But talk away 
—we'll never quarrel over terms.” 

‘‘T hope not,” Angioletto took him up; ‘‘ because I have done with 
poetising and have a mind to try your trade.” 

Beppo, his mouth full of onion, paused in his bite to gape at this dapper 
page who, all scarlet and white as he was, talked after such a fashion. 

‘* How’'ll that be now ?”’ he said. ‘‘ You’ve never come all this way to 
crack a joke ?”’ 

‘‘Ah, never in the world, my friend,” cried Angioletto. ‘I am in 
earnest.” 

‘* You may be as earnest as a friar in the pulpit, and yet pretty bad at 
chimney-work, young master. What do you know of it, pray ?”’ 

‘‘ Nothing at all,” replied Angioletto, as if that helped him. 

‘¢ Look at that now,” cried the triumphant Sor Beppo. 

“Pardon me, Master Beppo,” said the youth, “you cannot look at it yet, 
but you very soon shall. Have you a chimney to hand ?” 

‘‘Ah, I might have that,” the old man agreed, with a chuckle which 
ended asa snort. ‘There might be a chimney in my house that’s not been 
swept for thirty year, having little time and less inclination to sweep ’em for 
nothing but glory. But, happen there were such a piece of work, what then?”’ 

Angioletto pointed into the house. ‘‘Is that the chimney, Beppo?” 
Beppo nodded. 

‘‘ That might be the chimney in question, my gentleman. 

With a ‘‘ by your leave, Sor Beppo,” Angioletto stepped delicately into 
the room. He threw down cloak and cap, unstrapped girdle and hanger, 
stript off his doublet and stood up in shirt and breeches. Beppo watched 
him, all agape, too breathless to chew. Before he could interfere— 

‘‘ By the Saints, but he’s in!” he cried with arms thrown up. ‘ Eh 
master, come you back, come you back ! ” 

‘* What do you want ?”’ a muffled voice came from the chimney. Beppo 
sawed the air. 

** Don’t you play the fool up there, my boy, don’t you do it. That’s as 
foul as the grave, that chimney is. I'll have ye on my soul as long as I 
live, and I can ill afford it, for I’ve a queasy conscience in my black shell.” 
He seemed to be treading on pins. 

He was answered, ‘‘ We will talk of your conscience and its shell when I 
come back. Take off my shoes, will you ?” 
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A neat leg was pushed into the fireplace ; then another. Beppo did the 
office, meek as an acolyte. Then he sighed, for the legs drew up the 
chimney and vanished in dust. 

‘« There goes a lad of spirit to his gloomy end,” murmured brokenly the 
sweep, as he looked at the little red shoes in his hand. ‘‘I would not have 
had that come to pass for twenty gold ducats. But, Lord ! who'd ’a thought 
it of a Court spark, that he should be as good as his word? Not I, used 
to Courts, as a man may be.” He fell to scratching his head. 

“ Hey, hey!” he cried, as there was a prodigious scuffing up the chim- 
ney. “ Now he strangles, now he strangles!”’ A shower of soot came down. 
Beppo flacked about the room; then two heavy objects fell. Beppo 
crept up. ‘‘ Mary Virgin, he’s killing birds,” he said, in an awed whisper, 
and picked up two owls with wagging heads. The recesses of the chimney 
were still very lively. “Eh, there he is again,” said the old sweep. 
“What now?” Down came a rat, squeaking for its life, then three in 
succession, very silent because their necks were wrung. “This is better 
than a cat any day of the seven,” said Sor Beppo. ‘‘ What a diamond of a 
poet! He should be crowned with laurel-twigs if I were Duke Borso in 
all his glory. Being but Beppo the sweep, he shall be free of my mystery 
the moment he’s free of my chimney-stack.”’ 

He could await Angioletto’s coming now with equal mind, The lad had 
approved himself. I leave you to judge of the welcome he got when, 
breathless, scratched, and sable as the night, he showed his white teeth at 
the door. Beppo, in fact, fell weeping on his neck. By this simple device 
Angioletto was enabled to keep his word and Bellaroba to find him black 
but comely. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE CAPTAIN'S TREADINGS. 


Ware Angioletto and his Bellaroba dwelt in a paradise, none the less 
glorious for being as sooty as the darkness which veiled it, the estate of 
Captain Mosca, that hungry swordsman, was most unhappy. Divorced 
from bed and board, cast off by his mistress, and not yet adopted by his 
master, the poor man felt dimly about for supports, conscious that his 
treadings had well nigh slipt. At such a time the gentle eyes of Bellaroba— 
nobody’s enemy—courted him like a beam of firelight on a rain-scoured 
street with a smiling invitation to share the peace within doors. He hung 
uneasily about the gateways in these days, cold-elbowed by the lacqueys, 
ignored by the higher sort, unseen by the quality ; he burnished the lintels 
with his shoulder-blades, chewed many straws, counted the flagstones, knew 
the hours by the signals of his stomach. Then, if by hazard Bellaroba 
should come dancing by with a ‘‘ Good morning, Signor Capitano,” a ‘* Come 
sta?” or, prettier still, a bright “Sta bene?” what wonder if the man of rage 
humbled himself before the little Maid of Honour? What wonder, again, if 
she, out of the overflowings of her happiness, should give him an alms ? 

No wonder at all, but pity there should be; for the Captain played an 
unworthy part. I suppose his standard was not very high. I know he was 
hungry; I know that nothing degrades a man so low as degradation—since 
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what he believes himself, that he is; but I find it hard to excuse him for 
draining Bellaroba of her little secrets. Judas that he was, he took her sop, 
and then sold her for thirty pieces of silver. 

The draining of a well so limpid was the easiest thing in the world. She 
was too absurdly happy, too triumphant altogether over the successful craft 
of her brilliant little lord, to be continent. She dealt in semi-transparent 
mystery with her manipulator from the moment he had won her compassion. 
Her secret was none from the first, or it was like the secret which a child 
will tell you, all the louder for being said in your ear.’ 

‘“‘My dear little friend,” said the smirking Captain, when he had it, 
‘what you tell me there is as wine in my blood. I declare it sets me 
singing tunes,” 

‘Ah, but he is wonderful, my Angioletto,” said she, and her eyes grew 
larger for the thought of him. 

‘For a stripling of his inches he beats any cock that ever fought a main,” 
Mosca declared ; ‘‘ blood of blood, but he does! What and if he did square 
up to me—do I bear a grudge? Never, upon my body.” 

“ You will not—you would not—ah, tell Olimpia of this, Signor Capi- 
tano,” she hazarded. The Captain stroked one eye with the back of his 
finger. He looked pityingly upon her with the other. 

‘*‘ Ah, my dear soul,” he said, sighing, ‘‘ could you think it of old Mosca?” 

Bellaroba hastened to disclaim. ‘*No, no, no, I did not think it, Signor 
Capitano. But for a minute I had a little fear. Olimpia never loved Angio- 
letto at all, and I don’t think she loves me very much—now.” 

‘‘To be plain with you, my lamb,” said the Mosca, “ she has no such 
vasty love for me. I have not set foot within her door since a certain day 
you may remember.” 

The girl shivered. “IfIrememberit! Ah, Madonna delle Grazie, she 
had a devil that day!” 

** She had seven, I’m sure of it,” cried the Captain. ‘‘So I leave you to 
judge how much of your story she may worm out of me.” 

He so beamed upon her, kissed her hands with such a lofty stoop, that 
she felt ashamed of herself and begged his pardon. This brought the 
Captain to his knees. ‘‘ By the God who made the Jews,” he swore, ‘‘I 
leave not this raw flagstone till you have unsaid those words !” 

In the end, after a prodigious fuss, he drifted away down the corridor 
and left her to go about her business. 

But he drifted not very far. He felt himself full of affairs which were as 
meat and drink to his spirit starved by neglect. It was so great a thing 
to have a pretext for approaching Count Guarini. That young lord had a 
way like a keen-edged knife. You might weave a whole vestment about 
your errand, fold upon fold of ingenious surmise, argument pro, argument 
con; Guarino Guarini would dart eyes upon you—slash! he had rent your 
fabric and discovered you naked underneath, a liar ready for the whip. 
Nor, to do him justice, did he ever fail to apply it. Truth was, indeed, 
the only key to Guarino’s chamber. 

Truth, and timely truth, was what the Captain felt he had at last. With 
it he braved the supercilious doorkeeper; with it he foreed the fellow to 
lift his intolerable eyelids. ‘‘ By the powers of darkness, my friend,” he 
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said, ‘‘ it will be a bad day’s work for you if you deny me this time.’ §o 
he won his admission and faced his master. 

‘“* Now, Mosca, your lie,’ said the Count, with his cold-steel delivery, 
Mosea did not stumble. 

‘* Master,”’ he said, ‘‘ I can do you service.”’ 

“Do it then,” whipt in the Count. 

“T can tell your Excellence why he succeeds no better with La Bella- 
roba.” 

‘‘Ah!”’ The Count was suspicious, but interested. 

“ The little lady has a lover.” 

‘“‘ Body of a dog!” 

‘‘ Body of Angioletto, Excellence.”’ 

“ Angioletto 2? That spaniel? How many more laps will he cradle in? 
Cut his tongue out, my good fellow, and then come to me again.” 

‘* Excellence, may I speak ?”’ 

‘‘T suppose so. Speak.” 

The Captain waited no further invitation but told the whole story from 
the beginning. Guarino thought upon it for a moment. 

‘« He will come to-night ?”’ he asked. 

‘Certain, Excellence.” 

“Then we have him. You have done well, Mosca—it was time, my 
friend, for you are an expensive hack to keep at grass. Now listen. 
Take Bellaroba away—command of the Contessa, of course. Take her to 
the little house in the Borgo. Make all fast, and return here in time for 
the steeple-jack. When you have him in the trap, run him through the 
body, raise the devil’s uproar, and denounce him to the patrol. Do you 
understand me ?”’ 

‘« Perfectly, Excellence.” 

“Take my purse from the table and off with you, then.” 

Captain Mosca bowed to the ground and backed out. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
FIRST MIDNIGHT CONVERSATION, 

Tne Borgo of Borso’s day was, as you might say, a sucker of the city of 
the Po, a flowery crop of villas and gardens about the city’s root. There 
was the discreet house which Captain Mosca had once chosen for his 
Olimpia ; there also was that which Guarino Guarini maintained for his (or 
any) Bellaroba. It is probable that there were many such houses in the 
Borgo; it was a very pleasant place, heavy scented with lilac and hawthorn 
in the spring, drowsy all the summer through with rustling leaves and the 
murmur of innumerable bees. The place was quiet ; there was ro traffic, 
no hint of the city bustle ; on the other hand there was the notoriety which 
must always attach to any act done where no others are doing. An expe- 
rienced murderer would not choose Leighton Buzzard for his sphere of work, 
unless he wanted the stimulus of an audience. He would, rather, remain in 
town. So with Italy, one would have said. 

This reasoning does not attack the sagacity of Count Guarini, for the 
only circumstance which could give it force was entirely unknown to him. 
He did not know that the Borgo held Bellaroba’s friend, Olimpia, or 
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that it sheltered under the same roof Olimpia the Captain’s enemy. 
He knew nothing of Bellaroba’s friends and cared nothing for the Captain’s 
enemies. But, as a matter of history, the proceedings of Mosca upon 
that eventful day were of the greatest possible interest to Signorina 
Castaneve. Donna Matura, trust her, had not failed to report his first 
appearance, stork-like, in the Borgo. No subsequent voyage of his into 
those parts (and he made many) was lost upon Olimpia. 

Captain Mosca, honest man, made a preposterous accomplice. His rusty 
cloak, the white of his observant eye, the craning of his neck, the very 
angle of his sword—cocked up for frolic like a wren’s tail—spoke the pro- 
fuse conspirator. He spent money liberally, seemed to have plenty more, 
had his finger to his nose with every other word. He brought a troop of 
underlings; a bevy of young women under his orders turned the little 
shuttered house out of doors—at every window carpets, curtains, hangings 
of all sorts, fluttered as if for a triumphal procession. Flowers came in 
stacks: ‘‘H’m!”’ said Olimpia, ‘‘there’s a woman in this.’ A couple of 
asses brought skins of wine: ‘‘ That will be wash for the lean hog himself,” 
she added. From that time forth she never left her shutter. To make her- 
self the more sure she gave orders to Donna Matura to close all the shutters 
alike. Captain Mosca, on one of his returns to the Borgo, looked up at the 
blind green eyes of his former haven and, chuckling, rubbed his hands. 
This artless outlet to his feelings was interpreted for what it was worth 
behind the shutter. 

By six of the evening Mosca, seeing Olimpia’s house still keep a dead 
face, threw off the last remnant of his cares and bade himself be merry. 
‘‘My handsome friend is either dead or on a journey, it appears,” said he 
to himself. ‘‘ That, on the whole, is well. I cannot think she would be 
pleased at the advent of little Bellaroba riding pillion to me. Still less 
would the honour about to be paid the young lady afford her any gratifica- 
tion. Least of all would her observations on the subject tend to clear the 
air, No, no. Everything is for the best, it seems, and the world still 
a tolerable place. Now for my little wood-bird.”” He paid and dismissed 
his workpeople, then rode off himself to fetch Bellaroba. And Olimpia, from 
her shutter, watched him go. 

There was no trouble on the child’s score. The Countess was away; a 
feigned message from her was enough. Had she been at home and 
in a good humour, she would have accorded a real one, no doubt; so the 
deceit was quite harmless. Bellaroba demurred a little that she could not 
in person warn Angioletto, but the Captain begged her to have no fears. 
Time pressed ; it was evident the Countess’s service was urgent. Yet the 
Captain swore by all that he held sacred—to be sure no great things, but 
Bellaroba could not know that—to deliver her message to the lad with his 
own hand. “ For,” said he, and confirmed it with an oath, “if I don’t see 
him this very night it will be a pity’: words which were afterwards thought 
to have been prophetic by the curious in such matters. So Bellaroba 
entrusted him with her scrawl to ‘‘My love Angilotto,"’ and the Captain 
chewed and swallowed it when she was not looking. Then he lifted her to 
his horse and rode with her into the green sheltered Borgo, just as it was 
settling into twilight. And Olimpia, from her shutter, saw them come. 
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I spare you the picture of her fury: it was not seemly, for all it was very 
white and still. The sight of a handsome girl shuddering in a cold stare 
under the grip of an evil spirit can never be pleasant ; and where the expe- 
rienced Donna Matura shrank from what she saw and heard it becomes not 
me to tread. Donna Matura was of her country, that cheerful, laughing 
Midland of the Po, and neither felt the Venetian throb of pleasure nor con- 
ceived the excesses of Venetian pain. Extremes touch on the Lagoon, 
Donna Matura saw her gold-haired mistress white and drawn, saw her wit- 
less shaking, saw her tear and rend herself, heard her jerked words of 
loathing, blasphemy, and obscene defiance—and fairly fled the house. 
‘‘ For,” as she said, ‘‘if words of man or woman could bring the house 
about our ears, or open a pit to send us lightly whither we all must go who 
have heard them, those words which Madam Olimpia spat about her must 
surely do it.’”’ So much she confessed to afterwards, but no more ; for she 
stayed nothing more. 

Olimpia may have leaned twisting against her wall for about an hour, 
mouthing insane babble from her blued lips. It was at least quite dark 
when she came to herself, lit the lamp, wiped the cold beads from her fore- 
head, smoothed and bound her hair. She was not herself, nor looked to 
be so; she had a face completely colourless, lips like grey mould, and 
burning black eyes. But her hand was steady; she hardly winked ; her 
breath, which came through her nose, was even, though it whistled rather 
sharply. Whatever she was about—and she seemed to be acting a part— 
she did with extraordinary care, down to the changing of her crimson dress 
for a dark green one. The former had been loose and clinging, made of 
velvet ; the dark green was of cloth, fitted her close and, as she ascertained 
by a few gestures, gave free play to her arms. She knocked off her heeled 
Venetian shoes, whose clatter was familiar to the house, and bound on 
flat-soled sandals instead. Over her head she had a black lace scarf, on 
her hands leather gauntlets. Lastly, she took from a press a long, double- 
edged knife, felt its temper, and stuck it inside her stocking, under the 
garter. She made a final hasty sweep of the room with her unquiet eyes 
as she went out of it. 

The door of the house she knocked ‘upon was opened by a page, who 
asked her business. 

‘* Mosca, Captain Mosca, is my business,” said she in a whisper. 

“The Signor Capitano is occupied, madonna,” replied the boy. 

“TI know it, I knowit,” she answered. ‘‘ But my business is the lady’s 
business also. I must see them both—and at once. Let me pass.” 

The page vowed and swore by all the company of Heaven that those were 
her actual words. He was put to the torture and cried in the most heart- 
rending manner; but he held to it, so long as he could hold to anything 
that the visitor had said ‘“‘her business was the other lady’s business.” 
What a further application of the question might have brought we cannot 
tell, since he fainted before it could be tried. “The boy Gasparo appeared 
to take no further interest in the elucidation of the truth,” reported the 
judges, ‘‘and we recommend that he be chastised for contumacy.” He 
was, at any rate, no witness of the scene which followed Olimpia’s entry. 
There was that about her, a subdued haste, a deliberation, a kind of 
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intensity got by rote, which fascinated the youngster and left him staring in 
the hall. 

Olimpia walked across it alone, went straight to a door at the bottom on 
the right-hand side, turned the handle, and entered. There was a table 
spread with supper; there was Captain Mosca seated at it eating a peach 
from his wineglass; there was Bellaroba, flushed and marred with tears, 
leaning against the further wall. She gave a little gasp of fear when she 
saw what the doorway framed ; after that she followed Olimpia about the 
room with the same incurable fascination which the page-boy had felt. 
Olimpia shut the door as softly as she had opened it, and as softly shot the 
bolt. 

Then it seemed that Mosca felt her presence, for he turned, saw, and 
jumped up with a ery mingled of fear and rage. It was found out after- 
wards that he was unarmed. This will explain his alarm. His sword was 
upstairs in the bed. 

There followed a most curious scene. The Captain stood up by the 
table and dogged Olimpia with his narrow eyes. When she advanced he 
backed, when she stopped he stopped. In this manner, eyeing each other 
without a blink, they made the round of the table. Bellaroba cowered 
by the wall; pursued and pursuer brushed against her in turn. She 
shivered and moaned a little at every touch ; but they were too intent upon 
their game to know that she was there. In the second round, Mosca, who 
was again close to her, reached out his hand for a knife from the table. 
Quick as thought Olimpia was at him, reached across and drove her knife 
through his hand into the wood. Mosca howled, but his fear by now was 
such that he must be free to run as before, though he maimed himself. He 
tore his hand away and left Olimpia holding a fixed blade. She wrenched 
it out and made a pounce.. The miserable Mosca turned to Bellaroba. He 
laid what he had left of hands upon her shoulders; he pulled her from the 
wall; he set her before him and hugged her close to his breast. Thus he 
made of her back a shield against the long knife, and with her he fenced 
and held off his enemy for minutes more. Olimpia, horribly busy, 
scorched the girl’s neck with her breath—but she never made to hurt 
her. 

Then came the end, Olimpia made a lunge at his right side. The 
Captain hugged Bellaroba there. At the next moment the long knife was 
below his left arm, buried to the hilt, and defender and defence rolled 
heavily to the floor. Olimpia walked to the table and helped herself to the 
Captain’s Val Pulicella. 

The Watch (whom the page had roused after Mosca’s first cry) broke in 
by the window, disentangled Bellaroba, bound the hands of both prisoners 
behind their backs, and marched them and the boy off to the Castle. 
Count Guarini, coming in an hour later, found bis murdered lieutenant for 
his only guest. 


CHAPTER IX. 
SECOND MIDNIGHT CONVERSATION. 
Ix that same night of mine and countermine Duke Borso, who had broken 
up the circle early by reason of his toothache, went wandering the long 
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corridors of the Schifanoia under the sting of his scourge. He found his 
spacious pleasure-house valueless against that particular annoy, but (as 
always) he was the more whimsical for his affliction. Nothing works your 
genuine man of humour so nearly as himself. The sight of his own image, 
puffed and blinking in nightcap, bedgown and slippers, when he came upon 
it in a long mirror, set him chuckling. He paused before the absurd epitome 
to apostrophize, wagged a finger at it, and got wag for wag. ‘‘ We might 
be two drolls in a pantomime!” said he to his double. “ Your arm, gossip” : 
he crooked an elbow. ‘‘ It seems,” he continued, “it seems we are both 
sufferers, my poor fellow! Magnificence goes drooping ; a swollen estate 
does not forbid a jowl of the same proportions ; and give me leave to tell you, 
brother, that we have each of us been better dressed in our day. Fie, what 
a pair of quills below your gown ; and what a sorry diadem to stand for two 
duchies and a marquessate of uncertain age! Duke and my brother, if we 
were to be spied upon by any of our Court just now, what sort of a reverence 
should we get, think you? Eh, you rogue, as much as we deserve! I will 
tell you, good Borso, my own poor opinion of these things. A Duke who 
cannot be dukely in his shirt, a Pope who is but an afilicted biped 
between the blankets, is no Duke at all, isa Pope by toleration. There should 
be some such test at every crowning of our sort. Souse a Bishop in his 
bath before you let him warm his chair; cry “ Fire!” on the stairs of the 
Vatican and watch your Pontiff-elect scudding over the Piazza in his sark, 
before the Conclave sing ‘‘ Veni Creator.” Judge of your Emperor with a 
swollen nose, blacken your Dukes in the eye: if they remain Dukes and 
Emperors you may safely obey them. They are men, Borso, they are men! 
Yes, you spindle-shanked rascal, you may well wince. Do you ponder how 
you would stand assay ? So do I ponder it, brother, and doubt horribly.” 
He clapped his hand to his face. ‘‘ Steady now, steady, here comes another 
bout. Ah, Madonna of the Este—but this is a shrewd twinge! Fare you 
well, brother Fat-chops. I must walk this devil out of me.” He waved a 
hand to his brother of the looking-glass and slippered away, groaning and 
sniggering to himself. So he walked and was philosophical till two of the 
morning. At that hour he was ready to drop with fatigue ; but his pains 
had left him. “TI will sleep, by the grace of Heaven,” he said. He plumped 
down in the embrasure of a door, prepared to follow his humour: the door 
yielded and he with it. ‘Who am I to outrage a lady's chamber ?”’ he 
muttered, half asleep. ‘‘To be sure she seems to invite me. Let us look at 
this complaisant sleeper.” He went into the room. A glimmering lamp 
burnt before a shrine, enough to show him a decent four-post bed, empty. 
* By the great god Pan!” cried Borso, ‘‘ my luck holds. Courage! Iam 
not a Duke for nothing, then.” He shut and bolted the door, slipped into 
the bed and was asleep in three minutes. It was twenty minutes after two. 

At the stroke of three, with a scarcely perceptible rustling, Angioletto slid 
down the chimney and stept into the room. He carefully brushed himself 
with a brush which hung by the hearth. The chimney was by now thor- 
oughly clean, however. He next washed his face and hands, undressed, 
and erept softly to the bed. Very quietly he inserted himself between the 
sheets, very softly he kissed the shoulder of the sleeper; very soon he was 
as sound as his bedfeilow. 
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The Duke awoke, as his habit was, with the first light, and saw the 
curly head on the pillow beside him. He whistled softly to himself. 

‘* Now, by the tears of the Virgin,” said he, ‘‘ how did this lady come in ? 
It would be as well to know it, since plainly I must go out.” He sat up 
in bed, clasped his knees, and frowned a little. ‘‘ It is clean against the 
traditions of my house,’’ he ruminated, ‘‘ but I think I will go. And the 
sooner the better.” 

Suiting action to word, he had one foot on the floor when Angioletto, with 
a long sigh, opened his eyes, turned over, and saw him. ‘The devil!” 
said Duke Borso. 

*“‘Madonna,”’ was his second venture, when he had recognised the impro- 
priety of his first, ‘‘ Madonna, I am this moment about to retire 

Angioletto, whose eyes had attained their fullest stretch of wonder, 
opened his mouth—but not to speak. He gaped at the lord of the land. 

‘* Madonna ’’ Borso began once more. Then the other found his voice : 

‘* Alas, my lord Duke, it is madonna I thought to find. Where is my wife ?” 

That was Borso’s cue to stare. 

“ Your wife?” he cried, ‘‘ your wife! Heaven above us, man, why the 
devil should your wife be in my bed?” 

Angioletto, with the deepest respect always, suffered a smile to play 
askew about his lips. 

“ Alas, Magnificence,” he said, ‘‘ if I dared I would ask him, why the 
devil he should be in my wife’s bed ?”’ 

It was the youth’s way to preface his audacities by the assurance that 
he dared not utter them. But the retort pleased Borso. His eyes began 
to twinkle. 

“Look ye, young gentleman,” said he, suppressing his wish to chuckle, 
“ if this is your wife’s bed, I am sorry for you, for I give you my word she 
has not been in it to-night. But I confess I should like to know why your 
wife has a bed in my house.” 

Angioletto nodded gravely. 

‘I should be the last person to deny your Grace’s right to all informa- 
tion. Bellaroba is my dear wife’s name, her country is Venice, her duties 
are to be about Madama Lionella’s person. My own duties are to be about 
hers, so far as I may.” 

‘‘ Fair and softly, my friend,” said the Duke, ‘‘ not so fast, if you please. 
Do you know that Maids of Honour may not marry without permission, and, 
in any case, may not be visited by their husbands during their service ? ” 

‘‘ Magnificence, she was not married without permission. Or rather, she 
was married before permission was needed.” 

“Eh, how may that be now?” said Borso, tucking in his chin. ‘‘ Did 
she come here as Signora Qualche-cosa ? ”’ 

‘‘She came here as Bellaroba, Magnificence. No one knows of our 
marriage but your Grace and the Holy Virgin.”’ 

“Then you are not married, but should be. That is your meaning—eh ?” 

‘‘Ah, by Heaven, Magnificence,”’ cried Angioletto, ‘‘we are the most 
married couple in the world ! ” 


‘‘H’m,” was all Borso had to say to that. ‘‘And who made her of 
Madama’s Court?” 
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“Tt was your Grace.” 

‘‘Oh, of course, of course,man! But why the deuce did I do it ?” 

“Tt was at the request of Count Guarino Guarini, Magnificence ?”’ 

“Eh, eh! nowI recollect. Ah, to be sure! That must be a very agree- 
able reflection for you at this moment, my friend,” he said, with a sly look. 

Angioletto took the equivoque with dignity. ‘Ihave perfect confidence 
in my wife, my lord Duke.” 

Borso shrugged. 

‘Well, itis your affair—not mine,” he said, Then he changed his tone. 
‘‘T think, however, we will come back to what is my affair as well as yours. 
Be so good as to tell me how you came here.”’ 

‘‘T came down the chimney,” said Angioletto, calmly. ‘I am by calling 
a chimney-sweep.”’ 

“ Upon my word,” Borso said, ‘‘ this is a fine story I am piecing together! 
How long have you been of that trade, pray ?”’ 

Angioletto received this shot with firmness, even dignity. ‘‘ I was formerly 
a poet attached to the Court, Magnificence. But when Madama turned me 
away it became necessary that I should see my young wife ; so I became a 
chimney-sweep for the purpose.” 

The Duke’s mouth twitched too much for his own dignity. He pulled 
the bedclothes up to his nose, therefore, before he asked :-— 

“Why did Madama turn you away, sir?” Angioletto, for the first 
time, was confused. He hung his head. 

“T hope your Grace will not insist upon an answer,” he replied, in a 
troubled voice. 

Borso looked keenly at him for atime. ‘ No, I think I will not,” said he. 
‘“‘ Are you the lad who sang me the Caccia col falcone ?” 

‘‘The same, my lord Duke.”’ 

“T thought so. Now, sir, to come back to this performance of yours, 
which I suppose is not the first by any means—eh ?”’ 

“Tt appears to be the last, my lord,” said Angioletto, ruefully. 

““T think it is the last,’’ replied the Duke ; ‘‘for Ihope you understand 
that I can have you clapt into gaol for it.” 

‘* Pardon, Magnificence—he can do more. He can have me hanged for it.”’ 

‘“‘] don’t agree with you,” said Borso. ‘If my name were Ferdinand of 
Arragon, or Sforza, or della Rovere, yes ; but being Borso d’Este, no.”’ 

‘‘Your Grace puts me to shame,” said Angioletto, with feeling. ‘I am 
to take it then be 

‘You shall take it as you please, my friend,” Borso rejoined, with his 
chin once more upon his clasped knees. ‘‘ For my part I propose to take you 
and keep you under lock and key for a season—as at present advised.”’ 

Angioletto bowed, as well as one may who is sitting up in a very soft bed. 
His voice was quite meek. 

‘‘T shall in all duty obey your Grace’s directions, and will leave behind 
me but one small request which I am persuaded Borso d’Este will not refuse 
his prisoner.” 

‘¢ And what is that, my good friend ?”’ 

‘It is the care for the person and honour of my wife, my lord Duke,” 
answered Angioletto. 
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This set Borso rubbing his nose. He thought before he spoke again. 

“As for your wife’s person, my man,” said he, “it will be as safe in 
my dominions as all persons, whatever their ages or conditions. Her 
honour is another affair. That is neither for me nor my laws, but for 
herself. And perhaps you will let me add that if to-night is a sample 
of her course of living, you are putting upon me a rather onerous charge.” 

** My Lord, my Lord,” cried Angioletto here, “ I will answer for my wife’s 
honour with my last drop of blood. Itis her person I cannot answer for 
if I am in prison.” 

“T have told you that I will answer for her person, master poet. I 
would much rather leave her honour to her and your drops of blood. So 
you may go to the Castle with a clear mind. To the Castle, moreover, you 
shall undoubtedly go, if it is only to teach you that the possession of a wife 
is no passport to other men’s chimneys. First, however, I will ask you to 
do me a small service, which is to go to my bedchamber and send me my 
gentlemen, my dresser, andmy clothes. I am, you perceive, entirely at your 
mercy. You will follow these persons back to me here, and will then 
give yourself up as I shall direct.” 

Angioletto, out of bed by this time, knelt to the Duke’s hand, ‘I am 
your Grace’s servant,’’ said he. He hastily dressed himself and went about 
the business he was bidden on. 

‘¢ Madam the Virgin,” said Borso, with a half-laugh, “ that isa fine young 
man! If he had not made so free with my chimneys I would advance 
him. Advanced he shall be!” he cried out after a while. ‘‘ Zounds! 
has not Guarino made free with his wife? Eh, but I fear it.” He 
shook his nightcap at the thought. “A couple of days’ reflection in a 
half light will do the lad no harm. He'll dream of his wife, or com- 
pose me some songs. Bellaroba, he called her. I remember the jade— 
a demure, rosy-cheeked little cat, for ever twiddling her fingers or her 
apron-ends. Those sleek ones are the worst. Poor boy! I'll advance 
him. He shall be librarian, go secretary to Rome or Florence. I'll 
have him about my own person. By the sons of Heaven but he’s as 
good as gold! Ah, I hear him.” 

The Duke’s gentlemen bowed themselves into the room, followed by the 
dresser. 

‘‘Good morning, my friends,” said Borso. ‘‘ But where is my mes- 
senger ?” 

‘‘ Magnificence, he is at the door,” said the usher. 

‘‘ Bring him in, Foppa, bring him in,” cried the Duke; ‘‘ we know each 
other by now.” 

Angioletto was introduced. 

“ Master Angioletto,” the twinkling old tyrant said, “ get you down- 
stairs to the Captain of the Archers. Say to him as follows :—‘ Captain, my 
lord the Duke begs you to conduct me surely to the Castle, and keep me 
prisoner there during his Grace’s pleasure.’ Will you oblige me so far?” 

“T shall obey you exactly, my lord Duke,” said Angioletto, making a 
reverence. 

He went at once and gave himself up. In some quarter of an hour’s 
time he was lodged in the Castle, in a cell upon the level of the moat. 


’ 
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Next door to him on either side (though he knew nothing of it) were two 
women who had been brought in with a page-boy overnight upon a charge 
of murder. Their case, indeed, was one of the first matters which engaged 
the attention of Duke Borso after Mass. 





CHAPTER X. 
ORDEAL BY ROPE. 

Tae prison chills made Olimpia shiver, the prison silences made her 
afraid. The wavering moan of the page-boy, who had been tumbled on 
to a straw bed after his first bout of the question, drove home the reality 
of her situation, and made her sick. Olimpia was one of your snug pretty 
women; she loved to be warmed, coaxed, petted; liked her bed, her 
fire ; liked sweetmeats, and to see people about her go smiling. Mostly, 
too, she had had her way in these matters, for she was a beautiful 
creature, smooth and handsome as a Persian cat. Jealousy, on this 
account, Was a new experience; she had never suffered it before, did not 
realise it now. Besides, it was over; she had killed her faithless lover. 
But the dark, the cold, the silence, the calm enmity of the dim walls— 
these were but an intensification of familiar discomforts. She had always 
been afraid of the dark, often cold, often quelled by quiet, made sullen 
by indifference. She hated all this, and felt it all, in spite of the glory 
of the Captain’s killing. It seemed more awful now, more unendurable 
than ever, because-——-she knew there was no good disguising it—because it 
stood for something else. Ah, ah! she was in danger. So sure as she 
thought of this Olimpia’s heart stood still, and then suddenly throbbed as 
if it must break. It surged up into her throat. Her tongue clove to her 
palate, she felt the bristling of her flesh, could hear her heart quite loud 
making double knocks at her side. The page-boy moaned to himself 
through it all; a rat hidden somewhere bore him company by scratching 
most diligently at the brickwork. She could not hear anything of Bellaroba 
—the only familiar thing in this vast black horror. The panic gained upon 
her till her head swam in it. She could not die! Ah, never, never, never, 
by Christ on His throne! 

The sickening futility of that final word, Never, in the face of the dead 
certainty announced by the inexorable walls served to make the wretch’s 
case the more desperate. Panic, chalk-white, staring panic-fear, swallowed 
her up: the next few hours flew by as minutes, while she was cowering and 
gibbering in a corner. Before the inevitable you either resign or rave yourself 
mad—there is no middle course. Bellaroba took the first. Sitting in her 
cell with her cheek pressed against the wall which (though she knew it not) 
penned also her Angioletto, she never opened her eyes, nor cried, nor 
moaned; but where she settled herself at her entry there she was found 
when they came to hale her tothe judgment. She gave no trouble, made 
no sign; but she let down her hair to cover her bare neck, and if she 
blushed it was that folks should see her blood-smirched evening finery by 
the light of day. She was a very decent girl always, and this seemed to 
her horrible even in a pit of horrors. Olimpia, clinging to life, was driven 
upon the second course. It took two halberdiers to hold her up. 
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Borso had before him the deposition of the page-boy and the report of 
the watch. From the words of the first he suspected that both woman were 
concerned—until he had heard the second. This was to the effect that the 
Captain’s head had been cut off. 

‘*No, no,” said Borso to himself, “Iam heartily sorry for my young 
friend the chimney-sweeping poet, but I can’t think him a fool. He would 
never have married a woman who could cut off a man's head, Yet stay! 
It may be that she floored the Captain and that the other rounded off the 
job with that gratuitous touch. She—that other—was eating walnuts when 
the watch came, I gather. She could have cut a dead man’s head off, 
never doubt it. Well, let us see, let us see.” 

Then it was that he gave the order: ‘‘ Bring the two women before me.” 

He did justice ever in the open. A broad green field outside one of the 
gates served him for court. Two gibbets and an open pit stood for the 
terror of the law, he himself, on a gilt chair under a canopy, for the majesty 
of it. The day was bright, breezy, and white-clouded. The poplars 
twinkled innumerably, the long Este gonfalon flacked and strained in the 
wind. Spectators with soldiery to hedge them kept a wide square about 
the plain. From their side the figures in the midst—the red, gold, and 
white about the pavilion, the steel of the soldiers, the drooping women 
between them—were about as real as a handful of marionettes. It seemed 
impossible such puppets could decide matters of life and death. But the 
red hangman and his machines were grim touches for a puppet-show. 

Olimpia Castaneve was brought forward first. She was more composed 
by now—the air, the sun, the cheerful colours of the court had warmed her. 
She stood alone facing Borso. He, at first glance, remembered every shred 
of her; but he betrayed nothing. There was no one more blankly cool in 
this world than Borso on the judgment-seat. 

‘¢ What is your name, mistress ?” 

‘* Magnificence, I am well known in Ferrara.” 

“ Your name,” thundered the Dnke, “ by the face of the sky !” 

‘* Olimpia Castaneve.”’ 

‘*Did you cut off the head of the Captain of Lances, who was called II 
Mosca ?” 

Olimpia was looking very handsome, and knew it. 

‘“‘ Magnificence,” she said, ‘‘my hand is on my heart.” It was. 

‘‘ What the devil has that got to do with it?’ asked Borso, looking about 
him for a reason. 

“Serenity, ifmy heart were guilty, it would burn my hand, If my hand 
were red it would soil my heart.” 

‘*Pouf! ’’ said Borso, and puckered his face. ‘‘ Stand back, Castaneve. 
Now for the little one. How are you called, baggage ?” 

Bellaroba shivered a very little, and looked solemn. 

‘* Bellaroba, my lord.” 

‘Very pretty ; but I must have more.”’ 

‘There is no more, my lord. Iam wife of Angioletto,” 

“Well, well. I know Master Angioletto, and he me. We'll have him 
here, I think. Hi, you!” said he, turning to an officer of his guards. “ Go 
and fetch the chimney-sweep.” 
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Ten minutes passed; then Angioletto came up between a detachment of 
men, unbound. He was not observed to falter throughout his course over 
the broad field; but his eyes were fever-bright and colour noticeably high. 
Bellaroba did not look up at him; her eyelids fluttered, but she kept her 
head hung, and as for her blushes they were curtained by her long hair. He, 
on the contrary, directly he had bent his knee to the Duke, turned to where 
she stood, and, in face of the whole city, put his arms about her, and found 
a way to kiss her cheek. The broad ring of onlookers wavered; the 
twitches played like summer lightning over Borso’s face. 

“Come here, Angioletto,” he said. Angioletto drew near the throne. 

‘*You see now, my friend,’’ the Duke continued in a low voice, ‘‘ what 
may happen to one’s wife if she keeps not her bed o’ nights. A certain 
Captain Mosca has been stabbed. More than that, his head was attacked 
when he had ceased to take any interest in it, and cut off. I ask no words 
from you, no comments, no adjurations, for you are a prejudiced party. 
‘Your wife and this other woman between them have done the Captain’s 
business. Mine is to find out how. Stand aside now and listen.” 

Angioletto started, opened his mouth to speak—but the Duke put up his 
hand. ‘* Young man,” said he sternly, ‘‘ 1 am Duke of Ferrara, and you are 
my prisoner. Be good enough to remember that.” 

Angioletto hung his head. Borsoturned again to Bellaroba, but kept the 
other in his eye. 

“ Now, missy, what had you to do with Captain Mosca’s headpiece ?” 

‘* Nothing, my lord.” 

“ What!’ he roared. ‘* Did you not cut it off?” 

‘*No, my lord.” 

‘*Why not, girl ? He was your enemy I suppose ?” 

‘*T think he was, my lord ”’ 

“Think ! Do you not know it? What did he want of you?” 

‘* He wanted to make me bad, my lord.”’ 

‘““Ah! So you stabbed him, eh*”’ 

‘* No, my lord.” . 

‘‘Come now, come now, girl. Look at your frock.” 

She did look and was silent. 

‘* Well!” Borso continued, after a sharp look at Angioletto. “Did your 
husband cut it off?”’ 

“No, my lord, he wasn’t there—but——” 

“ Well—but what ?”’ 

‘He would have killed him, my lord.” 

‘Oh, the devil he would! Why ?”’ 

‘* Because he loves me, my lord.” 

‘Hm. Well, Miss Bellaroba, where’s your hand ?” 

She held it out. ‘* Here, sir.”’ 

** What a little one! Well, put it on your heart. Now, how does it feel ?”’ 

** It jumps, my lord.” 

‘¢ Does it burn you, child ?” 

‘* No, my lord ; it’s quite cold.” 

‘“‘ Stand down, Bellaroba. Castaneve come forward.” 

His face just now was a sight to be seen—crumpled, infinitely prim, 
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crow-footed like an ivied wall; but extraordinarily wise, with that tempered 
resolve which says, ‘‘I know Evil and I know Good, and dare be just to 
either.” He was thinking profoundly ; everyone could see it. Best of the 
company before him Angioletto, the little Tuscan, read his thought. His 
own was, ‘‘ Unless I fear Justice I need not fear Borso. Dante saw the 
death of his lady to be just. Courage then!” 

‘‘ Mistress Castaneve,”’ said Duke Borso, ‘‘ you declare yourself innocent?” 

‘Excellency, I do, I do! Ah, Mother of God!’’ The panic was creeping 
up Olimpia’s legs, to loosen the joints of her knees. The Judge turned half. 

‘* Mistress Bellaroba, you also declare yourself innocent ?” 

“Yes, my lord,” said she. 

“‘Diavolo!”’ muttered Angioletto, he is not ‘my lord ;’ he is ‘ Magnifi- 
cence.’ I must scold her for this afterwards.” 

‘The position of affairs is this,” said the Duke aloud. ‘ One of these 
prisoners is guilty of the deed, and the guilty one is the liar. Now, I will 
not put an innocent person to death if I can avoid it; and I will not put 
these women to the question, because I should wring a confession of guilt 
from each, and be no more certain than I was before. I may have my own 
opinion, and may have proved it on various grounds. That again, I do not 
care to obtrude. Ido not see that I can better the precedent set me by a 
very wise man and patriarch, King Solomon of Zion. Let the women 
condemn themselves. My judgment is that the innocent of these two shall 
hang the guilty.” 

The bystanders were silent, till one man shivered. The shiver swept 
lightly through the company like a wind in the reeds, and ran wider and 
wider till it stirred the farthest edge of the field. All eyes were upon the 
prisoners. Borso’s blinked from below his shaggy brows, young Teofilo 
Caleagnini’s were misty, Angioletto’s hard and bright. Bellaroba had been 
motionless throughout, except when her lips moved to speak; she was 
motionless now. But Olimpia was panting. The unearthly quiet was only 
brokea.hby that short sound for ten minutes. 

“ Bellaroba,” then said the Duke, ‘‘ what say you? You declare that you 
are innocent. Will you hang the guilty and go free ?” 

For the first time she looked up, but not at her judge. It was at Angio- 
letto she looked, Angioletto at her. 

‘** No, my lord, I cannot,’’ said Bellaroba in the hush. The wind shivered 
the reeds again, then fainted down. 

‘* Castaneve,” said the dry voice, ‘‘ what say you? You declare that you 
are innocent. Will you hang the guilty and go free ?” 

The drowning Olimpia threw up her hands to clutch at this plank in the 
sea-switl, Free! O God! The word turned her. 

‘* Magnificence, I must, I must, I must!’’ She wailed, and fell a heap 
to the ground. Bellaroba covered her eyes. Teofilo Calcagnini shook the 
tears from his. Borso sat on immovably, working his jaws. 

It is at this point that the conduct of Angioletto touches the sublime—a 
position never accorded by posterity to his verse. It proves him, neverthe- 
less, the greater artist to this extent, that he was equally the siave of the 
Idea, though working in more intractable stuff: himself, namely ; his own 
little heart throbbing in his own young body. Therefore he deserves well 
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of posterity, which finds his verses thin. Said Angioletto: “ Yes, Bellaroba 
is my adorable wife, loved beyond all women, deserving beyond all price, 
Yet if she killed the Captain she is guilty of death, and the sentence is just 
whoever perform it. And if, being guiltless, she is hanged by the guilty, 
the action will glorify her; for it is the price she pays for clean hands.” 

Then, in the midst of that waiting assembly, he called the girl to him by 
her name, took her face in both his hands and kissed it very tenderly, smil- 
ing all the time through his quick tears. ‘* My dear little heart,” said he, 
‘your lover is proud of you. All that you have done is admirable in this 
black business. In a very short time I shall see you again. Trust me, 
Bellaroba ; you know I have never failed you yet.” 

He could say no more, but took her in his arms and held her there, 
speechless as he was with inspiration, She, seeming to burn in the fire 
that consumed him, lay quite still, neither sobbing any more, nor shivering. 
So they clung together for a little. Then Angioletto lifted up his face from 
her cheek, and put her gently away from him. ‘‘ Let justice be done, 
Excellency,” he called in his shrill boy’s voice, ‘‘ we have said our say to 
each other.” 

Borso spoke. 

“ Justice shall be done. The innocent has condemned the guilty: let 
that woman be hanged. We have learned the value of clean hands this 
day. Mistress Bellaroba, you have a man in ten thousand; Angioletto, my 
friend, you have what you deserve, a woman in ten million, It is not fair 
that the worth of you two should be known only to me and the Blessed 
Virgin ; you shall tell it now to a priest. Come along, and let me have the 
whole story with my breakfast.’’ 

Thus old Duke Borso did judgment for his good town of Ferrara in times 
very remote from ourown. The Ferrarese used to say that it needsa sound 
lawyer to know how to break the laws. 

Maurice Hew err. 


THE END. 
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